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ANOTHER RESPONSIBILITY 


AN you Goop HousEKEEPING mothers remember when 
little son or daughter came home from the first day at 
school? What a really big day that was! It was especial- 

ly big because you felt for the first time strangely new respon- 
sibilities—responsibilities that you welcomed, to be sure, yet 
with some fear and much anticipation. From that day on your 
“‘kiddie’’ was more and more to do his own thinking, and you 
realized as never before how vital was your part in the shap- 
ing of the path ahead. 


While some of these responsibilities and the problems which 
they suggest seem intimate and close to your life, yet it is these 
very things that present themselves so vividly to us here in 
trying to make Goop HOUSEKEEPING measure up to all we think 
it ought to be. And should this not be so? 


Three years ago, after much thought and study, it was de- 
cided to open our pages to the carrying of school advertising. 
In doing this we felt a keen responsibility, for to recommend 
a school by allowing its advertising to appear in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING was not merely recommending a piece of merchandise, 
it was actually standing behind an institution involving pos- 
sibly the most important years in the lives of your children. 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me to give space here to outline 
the careful steps which are taken in accepting the advertise- 
ments of such schools, colleges and camps as you see presented 
in the advertising pages of the magazine, yet I do want tore- 
print a paragraph which you will find on page 42 of this issue, 
and in every issue where school advertising appears: 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE agrees to return to parents or guard- 
ians, on simple request, the money paid for the first term of any school 
or college advertised by it, if the institution proves to be not as represented. 


Picture to yourself the character of the schools that can qualify 
under this guarantee. With this pic re in mind you will 
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realize, I hope, how school advertising forms still another link 
in the long chain of GooD HOUSEKEEPING’S service to you. 


I always want to hear from you about anything and every- 
thing that pertains in the slightest to our advertising pages, 
and it will be particularly pleasing if you might tell me of some 
experience you have had with Goop HOUSEKEEPING schools. 
It may be that your boy or girl has won distinction in some 
school made known to you through our service. Will you not 
tell me about such things as this? For our interest and respon- 
sibility do not end with the publication of the advertisement; 
it extends to every term and to every week of the school year. 


As in the school pages, so in all other pages of Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING, we are striving to the end that the printed word shall 
mean to you the bonded word. This is the meaning into which 
advertising must translate itself. Whether the advertisement 
involves the purchase of a kitchen range or a two years’ course 
of instruction for your children, it matters not—the test for 
the right to national magazine publicity is the same. 


Are there any of you who have not found it so? 


Hs 


Advertising Manager 


119 West 4oth Street 
New York City 





Our Newest Department 


N page 67 of this issue will be found 
the direct descendant of the Mother- 
craft articles. The correspondence 
resulting from that series of practical 

and authoritative talks to mothers has con- 
vinced us that the greatest need of the Amer- 
ican parent today is for sane and wise counsel 
concerning the care of the wee bits of human- 
ity that come to us so helpless and yet will 
live and thrive if they are given half a chance. 
Having our eyes opened to the need, we could 
not shirk the responsibility; we had taken the 
stand that a quarter of a million baby lives 
are needlessly lost each year, and we could 
not do less than our part in checking this loss. 
So we asked Mrs. Louise Hogan to join our 
staff as adviser-in-chief to all mothers every- 
where. She is experienced both as a mother 
and a student of children; the United States 
government considers her an authority on 
their feeding and care. She is entirely com- 


petent to give advice in any case where a doctor 
or other specialist is not strictly needed. If 
it is a case of illness, a doctor should be called 
without delay, but for the numberless little 
and big perplexities that confront every 
mother who tries to rear her child aright Mrs. 
Hogan will be an invaluable confidante and 


adviser. Each month she will write a timely 
article on some phase of childhood; but the 
major part of her work will be as assistant to 
the mothers of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
family. She can help you; ask her to. 


“Save the Kiddies”’ 


Mrs. Hogan’s first article is of vital im- 
portance mow. During the hot months the 
price of your baby’s life is not only eternal 
vigilance, but intelligent vigilance. It is not 
enough to know that something must be done 
to save the baby’s life; you must know what 
is to be done and how to do it. In 1913, in 
the registration area, which included about 
sixty-five percent of the total population, 
47,605 babies under two years of age died of 
diarrhea and enteritis. Practically every one 
of those deaths was due to ignorance or care- 
lessness. Somebody is guilty when a baby dies. 
We will not share in the guilt this year. The 
appliances shown on page 69 will safeguard 


EDITORS SAY 


your baby’s food; if you want any other help, 
and will ask us, we will see that you get it. 
Save the kiddies! 


Speaking of Birth Control 


Several well-meaning editors in New York 
are overworking their typewriters in trying to 
save the kiddies from themselves—from being 
born, that is. They think that they have dis- 
covered that our infant mortality is high be- 
cause our poor people have so many babies 
they can’t take care of them. And it is true 
that the children of the poor are hard beset. 
Therefore it is urged that we knock in the 
head our law forbidding doctors to tell people 
how not to replenish the earth. Look the 
argument in the face a moment, then accuse 
it of being a new attempt to arouse interest 
in the overworked sex. stuff, and see if it 
doesn’t blush. Of course many poor people 
have too many children, but such people 
would seldom profit by the repeal of the law. 
On the other hand, a greater proportion of our 
middle-class and well-to-do people have too 
few children, and they don’t need the law 
repealed. For the great majority of our 
people the law is as if it did not exist. So why 
waste editorial energy? 


And the Dearth of Children 


At the same time the American Genetic 
Association is demanding the abolition of the 
women’s colleges on the ground that the young 
women attending them are, as a rule, for- 
bidden the society of young men during the 
years when they are most attractive and most 
susceptible to the home-making appeal. The 
records of Wellesley are given to show that 
the graduates of that college do not average 
one child apiece, and to maintain a stationary 
population it is said that every married woman 
should bear four children. So it is a fact, not 
a law, that these people are worrying about. 
They see the very best women in the country, 
from a eugenic standpoint, not even repro- 
ducing their own ‘number. So the colleges 
should be co-ed—and the law that makes the 
others see red should be let alone. 

That’s all. We are not excited, and we 
hope you won’t be, for we are not going to 
discuss the matter in the magazine; it is of too 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Don’t Worry About That Dress. 


| If It Doesn’t Suit You, Dye 
and It With Diamond Dyes. 


Perplexing questions of dress 
can often be solved by using 
DIAMOND DYES. There is 
no reason why you should dis- 
card a gown, the color of which 
does not please you. To recolor 
it in some color that suits you 
exactly, is a very simple 
process. 





Miss L. T. Horton, of Springfield, Mass., writes: 


“I had a tan silk gabardine gown. It was a rather peculiar 
shade of tan, and I grew very tired of it. I was about to give it 
away when a friend of mine said, ‘Why don’t you dye it with 
DIAMOND DYES? 


“T went to the druggist and bought some DIAMOND DYES 
for Wool or Silk, and dued the dress myself. Brown was the 
color I chose, and the result was splendid.” 


Diamond Dyes 


**‘A Child Can Use Them’’ 


Simply dissolve the dye and boil the material in the colored water 


Mrs. L. P, Potter, of Boston, Mass., writes: 
“I was married not long ago, and, I suppose like ail girls will, had most of my trousseau of very lighi colors. It does 
not take long to find out that darker colors are most sensible and serviceable. 
“T had a very light tan gabardine suit. It was a very good style and I liked it, all except the color. The suit is now 
ery deep green, and it is very much prettier than it was before. The transformation was accomplished by little me, 
with h DIA OND DYES. _ Ail my friends think that I am tremendously clever to have been able to do it, but I tell them 
all that anybody can do it; that to dye with DIAMOND DYES is literally so simple, that “A Child Can Use Them.’ 


The Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics,—Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘Union” 
or ‘‘Mixed” goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegetable 
Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 

Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package 
Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not 
he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual 
and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
7 
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little importance. We all probably know of 

families that would profit by the repeal of the 

law—and of mighty fine people who would not 

be here but for the law—-so let the editors rage. 
**Fallen at Last’’ 

While coming up from Dixie last week, 
Mrs. Corra’ Harris, the author of “Justice” 
(which, by the way, has brought her more 
favorable comment than anything else she 
has ever written), heard a man remark sor- 
rowfully to his wife, “Well; Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING has fallen at last.” The remark was 
evidently due to a story in the June issue, 
and she hurried to the office to find out about 
it. We told her the story of “They Nev- 
er Say It.” » “Yes,” 
she said, with mock 
seriousness, “it’s 
nasty—just because 
it is true ‘of every 
village in the United 
States, and the char- 
acters might be 
anybody’s neigh- 
bors.” We thought 
it was just a “peach 
of a story” and 
never questioned its 
tone. Was it “hot 
stuff’? Did Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 
“fall” when it was 
printed? 


It May Be 
Cheated. ........... 


The Red-Brick Dream 
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.Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 
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Christine Terhune Herrick 


The Kewpies.......... 
Adventures in Girlhood. . 


Mothers and Children. .... 


Dr.. Wiley's Department 
Peggy-Mary's Migration 


The First 
Fathers’ Club 


We have received 


Socializing the Doctor 
Fashions in Color 


Three Meals a Day 


Tested Helps 


Discoveries 


a letter from Mr. 
Rembrandt P. Sum- 
mers, secretary of 
The ‘Fathers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Frankford High School in Phil- 
adelphia, who says that his association, and 
not the one in Council Bluffs, was the first 
Fathers’ Club. In “Putting It Up to the 
Fathers,” in our May issue, Rheta Childe 
Dorr gave the credit to the Iowa club. The 
Philadelphia Association was organized Jan- 
uary 10, 1912. The only thing lost by Council 
Bluffs is the glory of blazing the trail. Its 
men are doing a fine work, and if Philadelphia 
set the pattern, the pattern was well set. We 
hope there will be many imitators of both clubs. 


“Boycott the Fly” League 


A new league has arisen in Chicago; its 
purpose is told in its name: Boycott the Fly. 
You’ can™‘join the league anywhere. You 
will be a member in good standing the moment 
you refuse to purchase from a tradesman any 


article of food which has been exposed to 
contamination by flies. The same thing ap- 
plies to public eating-places where flies are 
tolerated. .This. campaign is aimed directly 
at the pocketbook and will succeed if the 
members of the league are in earnest. Boycott 
the flies that escape the swat! 


Did You Read This Last Year? 


The play months of the year are here, so 
let us take our jobs as lightly as possible, 
keep house as little as we can, experiment not 
at all with doubtful things to eat, measure 
our conduct against the safeguarding rule 
of common sense, put ourselves in touch 
with the healing hands of the out-of-doors, 
get acquainted with 
the hills and the 
skies of sun and 
stars, and hope for 
an autumn that 
shall usher in the 
best year of our 
lives, putting us on 
an upward slope 
where there is the 
zest of struggle and 
accomplishment 
—and a hilltop 
worth taking. With 
many of you 
“whether school 
keeps or not” is 
immaterial; you 
won’t go if it does. 
But many others 
are looking forward 
to taking up the 
heavy — and some- 
times dull—books of 
life each day, turn- 
ing to where the taskmaster bent down the 
page the weary night before, and trying to keep 
the lessons learned. You have been doing this 
year after year until you have forgotten that 
every life should have its play-day—must 
have it or be fined. Since the first child came 
you have been on duty—loyal, patient, true; 
you imagine that things will get all awry if 
you cease your captain’s work even for a day. 
They may, and probably will; but let them. 
You, mother, get your day of rest here in the 
middle journey, that the whole journey may 
be longer; somehow we feel that we shall need 
your counsel later more than we need youl 
labor now. Both we fear we can not have. 
Machines, even human ones, will wear out. 

Play. At least, rest. 

Why not go on a bacon-bat? See page 117 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BicELow, Editor. 
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have. great work, filling our place nobly in Thy all-wise Plan—a nation 
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What did you see, whose glad, wide eyes 
looked upward while the night was 
passing? 

Was it great angels in the skies where 
we saw gray clouds massing? 

Did you see jeweled gates unfold and 
rosy glories round you flowing? 

Or some dear saint-face ringed with gold, 
when you were going? 


Oh! once I saw a cloud grow rose, where 
through the pane was dawn delaying, 

And once I saw a dear face close grow sad 
for my not staying; 

And far above, away from me, where green 
the forest trees were blowing, 

Awakened bird sang piercingly, when | 
was going. 


"What did you think of, si you lay and 
smiled through all the sobbing round 
you? 

Was it of debts that heaven should pay. 
or gifts that earth had found you? 

And did you see sweet deeds behind, or 
those new joys before you lying, 

Or dream of faces you should find, when 
you were dying? 


sige sli. 





yA 
Decoration by Lejaren AHiller 
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Oh! once I thought of an old friend, and 
once I thought of an old lover, 

And once I wondered of the end, and why 
my days were over; 

And your loud world seemed far from me, 
far off the praying and the crying, 

And a gray tide rose sleepily, when I was 
dying. 


mae at 


What did you know, you who were gone 
before our day on earth was breaking? 

Was there a trumpet-ringing dawn 
greeted your heaven-awaking? 

Were there gold paths and gem-set walls, 
with priest and prophet triump.u-cry- 
ing, 

To greet you in heaven's gleaming halls, 
after your dying? 


Nay, there was peace and sileniness, and a 
still happiness enfolding, 

And I forgot old weariness, and old pain 
ceased its holding; 

And old child-visions came to be, and lost 
child-hopes and joys came flying, 

And all was very well with me, after my 
dying. 





Barbara's play proved a new bond between herself and Paul. They talked it over constantly and contended 
fiercely. He doubted the necessity of the love story. “Oh, you mere man!™ she exploded. ‘ You can 
not go on disregarding women this way. We're here, and we've got to be considered” 


“The Dual Alliance” 





‘The Dual Alliance 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


Author of “Bambi,” etc. 


Illustrated by Walter Biggs 


Synopsis: Barbara Garratry wanted to die. 


And, as the world judges, she had everything worth living for. Her 


personal charm had won her a host of friends; she had a substantial fortune, which she herself had earned and with which 
she performed a multitude of kindnesses; her success on the stage was assured, for she was in the midst of a brilliant actress- 


authoress career. But life held no further charm for her. 


Years before, when fame was but half won, the idol of her eyes, 


her invalid Irish Daddy, had died. Through the lonely, intervening years, the fight for success, ‘‘the breath of life to the 
Irish,’’ had sustained her, but when victory had fully come, she found it hollow and meaningless. 

So, as the new part of her story begins, she summons Paul Trent, a bachelor attorney, tells him her intention of ‘‘going 
out,’’ and puts her business affairs into his hands. He knows something of her loneliness, his sympathy is aroused, and, as 
a straightforward business proposes only, he suggests that they marry and try life together for six months, sharing their 


problems and their pleasures. 
order’’ and let her go. 
They are married that day. 


f, at the end of that time, he has not won her to a desire to live, he will put “‘her house in 
After some thought, she decides that a ‘‘half-year will make no difference in a thousand years.” 
In her rooms after the theater that night, he tells her of his ambition to be governor of New 


York. The prospect of a fight appeals to her Irish nature, and she agrees to extend their contract until after the election. 


T seems sometimes that a Harlequin 
rules the world. When once your 
tired eyes rest on what you know to 
be the last trick in his bag, lo! he 

turns the empty sack upside down, and it 
spills surprises like the widow’s cruse. 
Some such master-jest he had played on 
Barbara. 

An absorbing interest had catapulted 
into her life; it had wakened her like a bugle 
call. She had a fight on her hands, and 
that means life to the Irish! 


Her extraordinary marriage made little 
real difference in the order of her days— 
except that she dined every night with an 
interesting man who talked to her of things 
he hoped to do if the people of New York 


made him governor. Always, unless -po- 
litical dinners or a party-caucus kept him 
too late, she found him pacing the narrow 
alley outside her dressing-room door. Cour- 
teous, urbane, he escorted her to supper 
with friends, to a café, or back to the hotel, 
where they had supper in Bob’s living-room. 
This last arrangement suited her best, for 
then she could make him talk of the fight 
ahead, and that thrilled her. He asked 
her judgment frequently. She felt his 
single-purposed strength in these talks, 
she plumbed the force which had so far 
made him a winner. 

“Why do you always make me talk of 
myself?”’ he demanded on one of these 
occasions in her room. 

“T want you to be interested,” she 
retorted. 

“You think me such an egotist?”’ gravely. 

“T think all successful people are egotists. 
Success is not an accident—it is plan and 
work. You must focus in on yourself all 
the time to belong to the master-class.”’ 


“You don’t talk about. yourself—you 
are a success.” 

“Oh, we'll come to me, in time,” she 
laughed. “‘All is quiet along the Potomac’ 
with me just now, and you're going into 
action.” 

“But all egotists are not a success,” 
he challenged her. 

“No, fortunately. A man who is merely 
in love with himself is on the verge of a 
mésalliance,” she added, smiling. 

He laughed at her. “Go on. What is 
the saving grace for your egotist?”’ 

“T hate to be bromidic.” 

“T’m used to it.” 

“Oh!” escaped her lips. 

“Not you—les autres:” 

“New York nearly lost a good governor,” 
she warned him. “Humor is the saving 
grace. Of course, a sense of proportion—I 
don’t mean a sense of the ridiculous, which 
most people mistake for humor—but humor, 
plus a purpose.” 

“What kind of a purpose?” he asked. 

“To be selfish for unselfish ends.” 

“Delightfully Irish,” he admitted. 


Their talk never drifted from the im- 
personal. -They both unconsciously fought 
to keep: up all the barriers of their formal 
relation; but = they. both were constantly 
peering over the wall into the other’s per- 
sonality, and hoping not to be caught at it. 

The day came when Trent’s candidacy 
was announced, and the fight was on. He 
had made both friends and enemies as 
state’s attorney.. The former labeled him 
“‘staunch, upright and just”; the latter 
“‘nig-headed socialist, reformer.”’’ Editori- 
als in all the papers lauded or denounced 
him according to their political alliances. 
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As they never met in the morning, the 
announcement of the early papers came to 
Bob with her coffee. She sent for them all 
and read them more diligently than she 
had ever searched for notices of her own 
triumphs. Her bed looked like a sea of 
print out of which she rose like a pink mer- 
maid. When she had read the last word, 
she took up her telephone and called Paul. 
The secretary announced him as in con- 
sultation and demanded her name. 

“This is—I am—Mrs. Trent,” said Bob, 
blushing furiously at her end of the line. 

“Oh, just a minute,” amended the girl. 
After a bit his crisp “Good morning” 
came over the wire. 

“Morning. This is Bob.” 

He laughed. 

“T’ve read every line in every paper, and 
I’m so excited I had to call up. Couldn’t 
I do something—make a speech or some- 
thing?” she asked. 

“T wish you could. It would settle my 
election.” 

She was nettled at his suave disregard 
of her quite serious offer to help. 

“Twon’t keepyou. Good luck, Governor.” 

“That will be my talisman of luck,” 
was his reply. 

“Thanks.” 

“T may not be able to dine with you to- 
night,” he added. 

“Sorry—good-by.”’ 

He frowned at her abrupt dismissal as he 
went back to his committee. Then he 
forgot all about her. 

Bob set down the steel bar of the tele- 
phone smartly. For some reason she was 
irritated at the interview. She had ex- 
pressed herself with such emotion, he had 
received it with such cool matter-of-factness. 
She treated herself to a mental shaking, 
which might have read thus: 

“Look here, Bob Garratry, this man is 
nothing to you but an interesting interlude 
between Now and Hereafter. He asked 
you to marry him as an experiment in com- 
panionship. Don’t let your Irish feelings 
go and clutter things up. You fight for the 
fight’s sake, and leave the man out of it.” 

Then she rose with much determination. 
She outlined a play to be called “The 
Governor,” sent for all the noon editions, 
put in a busy afternoon disciplining her 
mind to keep away from the danger-zone. 
As punishment to herself, she dined with 
some friends, so she would miss the chance 
of seeing him, if he did come to the hotel. 


Paul, in the meantime, worked like five 
men all day, with the unformed thought in 
the back of his brain that there was some- 
thing he must do at seven o’clock. He was 
due at a political gathering of the clans at 
eight. The last man to leave the office, 
a few minutes before seven, he stopped as 
if forgetting something, and then the 
thought crystallized. He wanted to talk 
to Bob. It would rest him more than 
anything else. He called a taxi and hurried 
to the hotel. He marveled at his sense 
of satisfaction that she was there waiting 
for him. He laughed at the idea, and 
dashed down the hall to her door like a boy. 

The maid told him she had gone out to 
dine, and, as he angrily told himself, his 
disappointment was out of all proportions. 
Why should she not go out to dine with her 
friends? Just because the night was an 
important one to him was no reason why 
it should be to her. He was a man she 
had married as an experiment, he must not 
let her woman-lure get between him and 
his purpose. It was an older, grim-faced 
candidate for governor who went to the 
meeting an hour later. 

Bob’s performance dragged a good deal 
that night. She had exhausted herself in 
forced gaiety at the dinner and she was 
furious at her own indifference to her work. 
Her maid reported Paul’s appearance at the 
hotel, and she indignantly denied to herself 
the wave of regret that swept over her. 

A party of friends came back after the 
performance, determined to carry her off 
for a lark, but she plead a headache and 
got rid of them. She said to herself over 
and over as she dressed for the street, 
“T know he won’t come tonight—he is too 
busy to remember,” but when she stepped 
into the hall and looked for his tall figure, 
she felt a swift disappointment. She sent 
the maid on to the hotel, and when she was 
gone, Bob started alone on foot. 

It was late on a cold, crisp, winter night. 
Broadway was a glare of light, as poignant 
as a din of sound. Taxicabs honked, 
policemen shouted, bare-headed women and 
high-hatted men hurried to the restaurants 
—the maelstrom of Broadway was in full 
tide. Bob turned away from it toward the 
shadowy stretch of the Avenue. The 
moon was clear and round, the heavens 
a blue-plush vault. 

The broad, shiny street swept its gleam- 
ing length, the misty lights reflecting them- 
selves, while, up-town, the Cathedral spires 
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pricked the sky-line, and down-town was 
lost in grayness. 

Bob hesitated long enough to buy an 
“extra” from a brass-lunged boy, then 
stood undecided which way to go. She 
wanted the solitude of the night. A click 
of approaching feet caught her attention. 
She looked up at the man who came to- 
ward her, head up, hands deep in his over- 
coat pockets, his long stride even and swift. 
Something in the gaze of the girl struck 
him, then he halted in alarm. 

“Barbara!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh! It’s you,” she said, stupidly enough. 

“T was going to the theater. What 
happened? What are you doing alone at 
this hour?” 

“Trying to decide whether to walk up- 
town or down,”’ she replied. 

He drew her hand through 
his arm, and she fell in 
step beside him. 


Bob read all the morning 

papers, searching them 

for accounts of Paul's 

candidacy more diligently 

than she had ever read 

them for notices of her 
own triumphs 


the party to fall in or fall out. 

cares more for nerve than for party, I think.” 

So they walked and planned until the black 

mass of the Park blocked their way. They were 
so absorbed in themselves that the midnight crowds 


“But, my dear, I can’t have you alone on 
the streets like this. Where’s your maid?” 

“T sent her home.” 

“You wanted to be alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you—” 

“T don’t mind you,” she interrupted. 

“That’s the nicest thing you ever said 
to me.” 

“Do you want me to say nice things to 
rouP”’ 

“Not if it’s an effort,” he answered. 

“Tell me about your day,” she smiled 
up at him. 

“T came to report before my banquet, but 
you had flown.” 

“You said you would not be back to 
dinner. Go on, I’ve read everything up to 
this last ‘extra.’”’ 

She held it up to his smiling gaze. He 
related the day’s events and, led on by her 
interest, he even repeated the main points 
he had made in his speech. 

“They’re a bit afraid of me, even my 
friends. They’re afraid I’ve got the re- 
form-bug, that Ill go in for a lot of things 
the party thinks of as—unessential.”’ 

“Well, won’t you?” 

“Yes, but it’s good politics to keep that 

to myself.” 

“Don’t you do it. Throw down all 
your cards and win out by what’s in 
your hand.” 
“That’s your advice, is it? It 
may cost me the office?”’ 


: “T don’t believe 
it. It takes nerve to state 
your intentions and invite 
The public 


scattered and left the world to the two of them. The 
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walk down-town was over before they 
realized it. The cold night-air, the exercise, 
or something, seemed to have cleared the 
world of all difficulties for both of them. 

“T’m glad I met you,” she nodded, as 
she laid her hand in his for good night. 

“Tt was a fine walk—but no more gal- 
livanting at night without me,” he warned. 

“T make no promises, and take no orders, 
Governor. I’m a free-lance and an an- 
archist. I’m agin the governmint!” 

“Not agin the governor, I hope.” 

“No such animal is dreamed of in my 
philosophy,” quoth she. 


II 


The months that followed that midnight 
walk were difficult ones. Trent was busy 
shaping his practise so that it might be 
handed over to his partners in case of his 
election. The demands upon his time and 
strength were endless in the way of political 
dinners and almost nightly speeches. A 
less determined man, or a delicate one, 
would have broken under the strain. 

Barbara felt as if she were a primitive 
woman, tending the pot in the tent, waiting 
for her brave to rush in with news of war. 
When she told this to Trent, he shouted 
with laughter. 

‘A modern, luxurious, New York hotel 
is a poor substitute for a tent, Lady Bob. 
As for ‘the pot’—the chef has succeeded 
you there.” 

“Well, I do wait, don’t I? I ama waiter.” 

“T can’t imagine you waiting,” he teased 
her. 

“Tf you’d look at me occasionally you 
would see me waiting.” 

“T haven’t time to look at you these 
days. Some day I shall, though.” 

“May the Lord give ye strength—” she 
laughed. 


Paul fell into the habit .of going to her 
between appointments for short “breath- 
ing spells,” as he called them. Every move 
was reported to her, and with her talked 
over. Her counsel was often unexpected, 
but it was always intelligent and usually 
wise. Barbara felt that he respected her 
intuition if not her judgment. 

“May I come in?” he asked one after- 
noon, pausing at her door. 

“Of course.” 

“In half an hour I’m due in court. I 
thought you might let me have a bite.of lunch 


with you. It is so noisy everywhere else.” 

“T’m a fine antidote for noise,” she 
smiled, crossing to the telephone to order 
luncheon sent up. ‘You look very tired, 
sir. Lie down over there and be quiet 
until the lunch comes.” 

He went to her couch and obeyed, closing 
his eyes. “Talk to me,” he said. 

For some reason she blushed. She picked 
up a traveling-rug and threw it across his 
knees. He looked up at her wistfully. 

“Thank you. How am I ever to catch 
up with you, Barbara Garratry?” 

“Catch up?” she queried dubiously. 

“T make unconscionable demands on 
your time and patience. I ask myself 
what possible right I have to do it, I assure 
myself I have none, and go right on relying 
on your charity,” he explained. 

“T’m glad to help. I told you I liked 
a fight.” 

“Just at this minute, peace is the only 
good gift that seems desirable to me.”’ 

“Don’t talk! Rest!’’ she commanded. 

“Your voice rests me.” 

“All right. Be quiet ard I'll talk. Vl 
tell you the story oi a play I’m working on, 
to be called ‘The: Governor.’” 

He opened his eyes at that. 

“Ves, you suggested it to me, but you 
are not the hero.” 

“That’s good news. Let’s hear about it,” 
he replied. 

She began to outline the characters and 
the plot. She painted the ardent young re- 
form-candidate for governor, and the big 
things he visioned he could do with his 
power. The party-leaders let him talk, they 
wink at each other, and say, ‘‘ Reform talk 
is popular with the people, but when we get 
him seated in Albany we'll clip his wings.” 
The chief contributor to his campaign fund 
is a corporation which wants his veto to 
a bill infringing on their absolutism, and 
by convincing the young enthusiast of 
their hearty support in his aims, as well as 
of their own integrity, they induce him to 
accept them as allies. He is elected and 
goes to the capital. 

Here she was interrupted by the waiter, 
who entered with the luncheon. She di- 
rected him to lay the table and serve them. 

“Never mind the lunch, go on with ‘The 
Governor,’”” Trent commanded. 

“That’s enough for this session of the 
legislature,” Bob rebelled. “Come and 
eat. Thirty minutes is nearly up.” 

“But what are you going to do with him? 
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The corporation’s bill is rotten, and he finds 
it out. What then?” 

She indicated the luncheon. While he 
ate, he plied her with questions and 
objections. When he had finished, he 
hesitated at the door. 

“Let’s talk about that play tonight. 
I’ll come to the theater after you. It is 
a great way to get certain things across to 
the people,” he mused. Then with a smile 
he added, “For this relief much thanks; 
it was both physical and mental.” 

“Oyez—Oyez—Oyez,”’ she called through 
her hands as a reminder, and with a laugh 
he hurried away. 


The new play, introduced as a soporific 
by Bob, proved a new bond between them. 
Trent became deeply interested in it as 
a new way to acquaint the people with 
certain political abuses. It was an excellent 
opportunity to pave the way for certain 
reforms he hoped to institute. He thought 
about it a great deal, they talked it over 
together constantly, and contended fiercely. 
In his zeal to get information to the audience, 
he completely ignored drama, and when 
Bob made it over into play-stuff, he objected 
that the information became merely in- 
cidental! 

“Of course it becomes incidental. You 
can’t preach to them, you’ve got to show 
it to them in action.” 

“T’m used to pounding it into their heads 
personally. This seems a slow-coach way 
to get at it.” 

“More people will take it from me than 
will from you,” she boasted. “All the 
people who do not agree with you get mad 
at you, but the people who do not agree 
with me say, ‘It’s a shame for that sweet 
little thing to have to play such nonsense.’” 

He debated the necessity of the governor’s 
love story. It took up time which might 
be used for preachment. 

“Oh, you mere man!” she exploded. 
“You can not go on disregarding women 
this way. We’re here, and we’ve got to 
be admitted and considered.” 

“Well, but—” 

“The governor’s love-affair will be of 
much more interest to the audience than 
the reform bills he puts through,” she 
declared. 

“Stupid, sentimental cattle!” -he ex- 
claimed. 

“Of more interest to the governor, too,” 
she added. 


“Heretic! You don’t believe that.” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“You think that his courting a woman 
and having.a few children is as important 
as what he can do for the whole state of 
New York?” 

She hesitated a moment, chin on hard. 
“T think that in so far as man is normal, 
he understands life and the needs of people. 
It’s normal for a man to marry and have 
a family. My governor will be a better 
man if he wins the girl in the play. Audi- 
ences will get that.” 

“But all that interrupts him, takes his 
mind off his bigger usefulness,” he argued. 

She shook her head. “The bigger the 
man, the bigger his usefulness. Don’t you 
see? You’ve got to feed all a man’s needs, 
or a woman’s, to get the highest results.” 

“But do you think that everybody needs 
this—this food, as you call it?” 

“Do I think every baby needs mother’s 
milk?” 

“They don’t all get it, and they live just 
the same,” was his reply. 

“Yes, but you never can say how much 
stronger they would have been with it.” 

“Trish sophistry,” he remarked derisively. 
“Go on with your love story if you must 
sugar-coat the pill.” 

“Sure Dll go on with it. Man-alive! 
Do you think the people have no wrongs 
but political wrongs? It seems you’ve 
never heard of the trials of the Tired Busi- 
ness Man whose wife takes him to ‘a show.’ 
Do you think he wants to think about 
political abuses? Not he. He wants a 
“sweet love story.’”’ 

“What’s the use of the play then? Who 
is going to think about my political abuses?” 

“The woman. They are new and in- 
teresting to her, and an old story to the 
man. You’d better begin to think about 
us, Paul.” 

On one occasion he tried to rule her down 
with a high hand. 

“Look here, Mr. Trent, this is my play, 
and I’m going to write it as I see it.” 

“T take your advice about my campaign,” 
he said ruefully. 

“T take yours about the play, too,” she 
admitted. 

“But you fight me every step of the way.” 

“That’s how the Irish show they’re 
grateful,” she laughed, but in her heart 
she was glad that at last her work absorbed 
him as much as his own did. Of course 
this particular problem in this play was 
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especially close to him. She saw how 
it rested him to forget entirely his own work 
and plunge into the problems of this imag- 
inary governor. And, also, his knowledge 
of politics was invaluable to her, so they 
worked at it together with mutual benefit. 

As the hot weather came upon them, they 
debated moving out of town. Bob’s season 
was running very late, holding on from week 
to week until excessive heat should shut 
down “‘business” in the box-office. Trent 
was rushed to death. They met only for 
brief visits at odd hours. Even week-ends 
were occupied, for Trent struggled with 
overwhelming correspondence on the weekly 
holiday. Barbara went off to the country 
with friends once or twice, but, for some 
reason, she, too, preferred to stay in town. 

“You look very pale these last few days, 
Barbara. Do go out to your bungalow,” 
he urged on one occasion. 

“Will you come, too?” 

“WheneverI can. You see how my time 
is eaten up.. But you could motor out at 
night after your performance, and have 
your days in comfort. I'll go back to my 
apartment.” 

“Tt would be frightfully hot there for you.” 

“Don’t think about me at all. You go 
and be comfortable.” 

“Do I get on your nerves?” she asked. 

He hesitated a moment, then confessed. 
“T wonder, sometimes, what my nerves 
would have done without you. You are 
their only tonic.” 

“Thanks. Id rather stay until my sea- 
son closes. Then we can decide on the 
next step.” 

He breathed a sigh which she flattered 
herself was one of relief. Two weeks later 
the theater closed. The days were hot and 
dry. Bob was tired and trying not to be 
worried about Trent, who was pushed to the 
limit of his endurance. 

The Sunday morning after her closing 
he did not come in as usual to say good 
morning. When he finally did appear at 
one o’clock, he looked actually gaunt. 

“Well, St. Francis, you look as if you had 
fasted for forty days and forty nights,” she 
remarked in greeting. 

“Tt wasn’t St. Francis, was it?” he asked. 

“Do you think a dead governor will be 
any use to the state?” 

“T am all in—I admit it,” was his con- 
fession. 

“T’m going to leave you tomorrow,”’ she 
stated. 


“What?” 

“We closed last night. I do not intend 
to stay here and watch your dying agonies,”’ 
she went on. 

“Where are you going?” 

“T don’t know yet. Some perfectly new 
place.” 

“Ts there one?” 

“T think I'll go off and rough it. Camp, 
silence, skies for roof, all that kind of 
differentness.”’ 

Trent groaned at the description. 

“T had some friends who had a wonderful 
time in Estes Park. If you'll come along, 
I'll go out there,” she continued. 

“Real tents? You don’t seem to suggest 
that kind of thing,” he said. 

“Log cabin, cook in the open, all dayin the 
saddle! Come on, let’s go!” she exclaimed. 

“T suppose I could do double work if 
I could freshen up a bit,” he mused. 

“Of course you could. The intelligent 
thing to dois to leave tomorrow,’ she argued. 

“But we couldn’t get ready by to- 
morrow,” was his reply. 

“Couldn’t you? I can.” 

“You're joking!” 

“Not I. I'll: take a steamer-trunk— 
that’s all,” she decided. 

“But your maid—” 

“Can take her vacation.” 

“You'll go off on this gypsying with me 
alone, Barbara?”’ 

‘é YVes.”’ 

He rose slowly. “You win. Givé me the 
name of the man who owns the cabin. — [’ll 
get tickets for Chicago on the Century 
tomorrow.” 

He went off.to his office, and Barbara 
began dismantling her suite and directing 
the maid what to put in the steamer-trunk. 
She. got out of her costume-stores a moun- 


‘tain-outfit she had used in a Western play. 


She had everything done and stood in the 
midst of a denuded living-room when Paul 
came in that night. 

“You actually did it!” he exclaimed. 
“You Irish do put things through!” 

“We do. Did you wire Reed and get 
the tickets?” 

“T did. I must go to the apartment and 
dig out my camp-togs. I begin to feel 
better already.” 

She smiled, and he came to stand in 
front of her. ‘“You’re not afraid of this 
experiment?” he asked. 

“Which one?” 

“Going off into the wilderness with me. 


















































As Paul 

hurried to the hotel, 
he marveled at his sense of satis- 

faction that Barbara was there waiting for him. 


~ 


He laughed 
at the idea. and dashed down the hall to her door like a boy 
—only to be told by the maid that she had gone out to dine 


We may be absolutely dependent on each 
other out there. No little convenances 
in the woods, you know.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid. Id go alone with 


my maid, and you will be some protection.” 

“You consider me merely an alternative 
to the maid?” he asked with some irri- 
tation. 
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“T consider you as an experiment—that 
was the word, I think.” 

She went into the other room and left 
him frowning. 


They set forth the next day for the 
West, both too tired for any sense 
of adventure. Bob had the draw- 
ing-room, and Paul wandered in 
and out restlessly, until she drove 

him forth to the smoking-car, 

“to work off his nervousness on 
a man of his own size,” as 
she told him. 
“T know I’m a bear,” he 
admitted. 
“ Brown bear, pacing in 
captivity,” she nodded. 
The trip from Chi- 
cago to Denver was 
hot and uneventful. 
The stretches of dry 
burnt prairie depressed 
Bob exceedingly. She 
welcomed Denver as a 
pilgrim welcomes Mec- 
ca. They spent the 
night there, driving 
about the city before 
retiring. Early in the 
morning they were off 
for Loveland, whence 
the motor runs to 

Estes. 

A “T feel human today 

/ for the first time in weeks,” 

; I; he said as they left the train. 
‘ ? > 

i ‘That’s comforting. 

Camping trip with a brown 
bear is no fun. I’ve left my 

nervous system in Denver, I 

think,” she added. 

The day was of that wonder- 
ful, lustrous clarity which makes 

Colorado such a joy. The sun 
was bright, but not scorching. The 

air was sweet, with a tang to the 
nostrils. Two silent old school-teachers 
sat on the back seat of the car, the Trents 
had the middle seat, and the driver sat 
alone. 

They rode through the canyon along a 
narrow road, winding between high cliffs 
on one side and the foaming, booming Big 
Thompson River on the other, and growing 
higher and wilder as it climbed. It whipped 
Bob’s spirits into a froth of talk and 
laughter. Paul was aroused to his first 
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sense of peril in her nearness, in her charm. 
He warned himself of the great disadvantage 
it would be if one of them “cared.” 

“We are not handicapped by sentiment, 
we start even,” he had said to her that 
eventful day. “I wonder how we'll end?” 
he now mused, unconscious of how intent 
his scrutiny of Barbara had become. 

“Odds on the Irish!” she laughed, read- 
ing his thought. Whereupon he blushed 
guiltily. 

III 


On their way to the ranch, about sun- 
down they came into the valley itself, 
beyond the town of Estes, and Bob gasped 
at the glory of it. A long strip of fertile, 
green land, with a river winding across it 
innumerable times, like a shining, silver 
ribbon, met their eyes. The massive moun- 
tains of the Great Divide, snow-capped, 
pink-tipped in the setting sun, stood guard 
over the valley like watchmen. As Bar- 
bara turned to Paul in a silent appeal for 
a kindred appreciation, he thought that 
her face was like a prayer of exultation. 

They drew up at the low, rambling, brown 
ranch-house, where the pleasant-faced pro- 
prietor welcomed them cordially. 

“Mighty glad to meet you, and have you 
with us. You didn’t say what size cabin 
you wanted, but I took a chance on it you 
was bride and groom, and give you what 
the boys call the ‘bridal soot.’” 

Trent laughed and assured him they were 
easily “suited,” so the man led the way 
down the valley, beyond all the out-houses, 
cabins, cottages, and tents, to a log-cabin, 
cut off from the rest by a strip of woods. 

“Nobody to interfere with you here. 
Lonesome as the top of Mill’s mountain,” 
he remarked as he left them. 

Bob led the expedition of inspection. 
There were two rooms, one with a fireplace, 
evidently intended for a living-room. It 
was scrupulously clean and scrupulously 
empty. It had a couch and two chairs. 
The bedroom beyond was equally ascetic. 
Off of that room was a shed, which some 
former tenant had used as a kitchenette. 
But out of the broad windows and the open 
doors was a glory that made mere physical 
comforts seem nothing. Barbara and Paul 
made the circuit of their new domain si- 
lently, and faced each other at the front 
door. Then they laughed. 

“Now are you frightened?” he asked her. 
“Not of this shack, nor the big moun- 











tains, nor of you. It’s fun!” she an- 
swered. 

“T can get along, of course, but you don’t 
seem to fit,” he remarked. 

“Wait until I get on my mountain- 
clothes, then I'll fit. It’s interesting to 
find how ridiculous these mountains make 
Fifth Avenue clothes look! You put me 
out of your mind. I’ve had plenty of 
roughing it. I’ve faced life without a 
bathroom before. If I’m not a good enough 
Roman to stand it, I can go back East.”’ 

“All right. No more concessions to 
your sex. Let’s go look at the horses our 
host has for us, and pick out a guide.” 

They went toward the corral back of the 
ranch-house, where they saw the ponies 
grazing. Several riding-parties, coming 
down from the mountains, swept by in 
a cloud of dust, laughing and shouting. 
They sent a stable-boy after the ponies, 
and while they waited for him, a big, loose- 
jointed native sauntered up. 

“Howdy,” said he. 

“Good evening.” 

“Strangers, ain’t ye?’ 

“Yes, we’ve just come.” 

“Easterners?” 

“Tenderfeet from New York,” said Bob. 

“We're gittin used to you folks out here,” 
he laughed. “Purty nigh all Noo Yawrk 
State has bin out here lately. Them your 
ponies?” 

“Ves. I telegraphed to have some re- 
served for us.” 

Their new acquaintance gave the boy 
an order. ‘I'll show ye the pony ye want, 
ma’am. This here one is all right fer yer 
man, but this old saw-buck won’t do fer you.”’ 

The boy came up with a fresh pony, ears 
back, eyes wide. The animal inspected 
Bob carefully before he allowed her to rub 
his nose. 

“You're right, Mr.—?” 

“Hawkins, Bill Hawkins. Sure I’m right. 
That’s the pony fer her.” 

“My name is Trent.. This is Mrs. 
Trent. We want to make a good many 
mountain trips, and we need a guide. 
Could you go with us?” Paul asked. 

“Yep.” 

“All right. We want you,” said Bob. 

“All ye got to do is t’ say the word. 
When ye goin’ t’ start?” 

“Tomorrow. Let’s go for two days up 
that biggest one,” she answered, pointing. 

“Cripes! she ain’t agoin’ t’ lose no time,” 
Bill protested to Trent. “It’ll hustle me 















some t’ git the camp-outfit and the grub 
ready fer tomorrow.” 

“All right, Bill, hustle,” he smiled. 

“Tf ye’re ready to start at five o’clock, 
we can git breakfast up the trail and lay 
off at high noon.” 

Trent questioned her silently, and she 
nodded. 


Supper at the ranch-house was no feast 
of Lucullus. On the way back to the cabin 
Barbara announced that she and Bill 
would renovate the shed-kitchen and serve 
meals on the cabin-porch whenever they 
were in the valley. 

They sat for a while on the steps of the 
shack, watching the dark shut down and lock 
in the valley. Then the new moon slid over 


a mountain peak into view, and big, yellow - 


stars, close overhead, burst through the sky. 

“Oh, what stars! They’re like big core- 
opsis-flowers, leaning out of the sky-garden,” 
said Bob. 

“Shall I pick you a few to wear in your 
hair?” 

“*Twould be a pity to have them fade.” 

“Then Ill pick you the moon?” 

“?*Tis no good unless ye get it for yoursilf, 
Gov’nor.” 

At the hour when Broadway begins to 
stir, Bob suggested that, in view of the 
long day ahead, they turn in. They fum- 
bled about for the candles, and by the dim 
taper of one Trent led her to her bare bed- 
chamber. 

“Where will you have the flambeau, 
Your Highness?” he questioned. 

“Stick it in the soap-dish,” she laughed. 
“We'd better pack our knapsacks tonight. 
Suppose you get out the rugs, we'll need 
them.” 

While he obeyed orders, she went to feel 
the couch covering. 

“You’ve a cotton blanket and a thin 
comforter on your bed. You take that 
blanket and a rug,” she directed. 

“Ts that fair division of spoils?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“That bed feels like a tough customer,” 
he said, prodding it. 

“T’d sleep on a rock tonight,” she an- 
swered, as he started toward his own room. 

“You're a good sport. Hope you sleep,” 
was his reply, and in fifteen minutes the 
cabin was dark and very still. 

Trent woke to the sound of laughter. 
Peal after peal floated in from somewhere. 
He sat up, smiling drowsily in response, 
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and fumbled for his watch. When he was 
dressed, he went round the cabin to the 
spot where the laughter seemed to be lo- 
cated. It was punctuated by a strange 
unidentified noise. A slight boy, in khaki 
breeches, brown shirt, high boots, and a 
wide hat, was conversing with a small gray 
burro, which lifted his long neck and emitted 
unearthly sounds, at which the boy laughed. 

“Tf that bird belongs to you, young man, 
you might lead him off my premises,” 
began Trent indignantly. 

“He’s singing a hymn to the sunrise,” 
laughed Bob, turning to nod at him. 

“My word—you are Bob, sure enough 
now,” he laughed. 

“Comfy,” said she; ‘“‘no wonder you men 
like it.” 

“We certainly like it on you,” he began, 
but she interrupted him with, “Here comes 
Bill.” 

The guide rode up leading the ponies. 
He stared at Bob with delight. “Got an 
extra boy in the party, ain’t we? How 
many of ye is there?” he asked, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“According to my appetite there’s six 


of me. How far is it to breakfast?” asked 
Barbara. 
“Half a mile. Coffee’s bilin’ right now. 


Git yer blankets an’ knapsacks soI can strop 
’em on here. We want t’ git there before 
the pot biles over.” 

In ten minutes they were off after Bill, 
the ponies on the run, the air nipped with 
a touch of frost init. The mountains stood 
out as clear as if they were cut of colored 
paper and pasted on the flat sky. As they 
neared Bill’s camp, the scent of bacon and 
coffee greeted them. 

“All the perfumes of Arabia can’t touch 
that for deliciousness,” Bob called back to 
Trent. 

Bill and a cowboy assistant served a 
breakfast that no New York hotel could 
approximate, with mountain air to give 
a zest that no hothouse fruit ever excited. 
They ate like hungry hounds, and an hour 
later, packed and mounted, they said fare- 
well to the cowboy and started on their 
way. Bill rode well in advance, then Bob, 
then Paul. Bob’s pony was a constant 
amusement to her, and a source of alarm 
to Paul. He was not a favorite with the 
average dub tourist-rider, so he had not 
been ridden for weeks. He had a distinct 
suspicion of rocks, overhanging trees, and 
things that darted across the road. 








“He used to be 
a dancer last incar- 
nation—the equine 
Vernon Castle. I 
think I’ll take him 
back East with me,” 
Bob said. 

“Little too fresh. 
Don’t you want to 
change with me?” 
Paul asked. 

“Not I. I’m just 
as fresh as he is,” 
was Barbara’s re- 
sponse. 

Sometimes the 
trail permitted 
them to ride side 
by side for a few 
minutes, with the 
world below spread 
out like a pageant. 

“Tt is incredible, 
such peace,” hesaid, 
as they drew their 
ponies to a halt. 

“That passeth 
understanding,” 
she nodded. 


“T suppose this 
awe, this rest, this 


worship, is relig- 
ion,’ Paul con- 
tinued. 

Barbara drew a 
deep breath. “ Yes. 
It makes you feel 
purified.” 

The trail wound 
up and up. Every 
instant the view 
changed. There 
were difficulties to 
be met, where wash- 
outs had made the 
trail almost im- 
passable. It seemed 
only a short time, 
an hour or two, 
when they came upon Bill, clearing a space 
for a fire to cook lunch. 

“Goodness! not lunch! 
it?’ demanded Bob. 

“One o’clock by my watch, ten minutes 
since we started by my mind, six o’clock 
tonight by my stomach,” laughed Paul. 

“Not that I am not hungry,” remarked 
Bob later, devouring: a thick sandwich 
and a big pickle. ‘There never was such 
food!” 


What time is 
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he asked. 


About three o'clock in the morning, as Paul was putting a log on the fire, a emall figure. 
* The world is co big and there is so much sky, it frightens 


Lunch over, Bill decreed a rest for man 
and beast. He made a pine-needle bed 
with a blanket on it for Bob. Then he 
disappeared with the ponies. Bob stretched 
out, with Trent beside her, leaning against 
a big rock and smoking. 

“Better take a nap,” he urged. 

“Oh, I’m not sleepy,” she said, and was 
dozing almost before she had finished her 
sentence. 

Trent smiled, puffed at his pipe, looked 





dragging some blankets, came into the circle of firelight. 
me,” she quavered, 


“I want to lie near the fire, and you ™ 


off to the end of the world, and back again 
at the sleeping girl. He lay on his back and 
stared at the sky, glad of life, of health, 
glad—yes, he admitted it—glad of Barbara. 

When Bill came back, Paul laid his hand 
on Bob’s and brought her to a sitting posi- 
tion, rubbing her eyes and blinking from 
deep sleep. 

“T must have dropped off for a minute,” 
she apologized. 

“Yes, for «i: hour or two,” he answered. 


“What's the matter, Bob?” 


“What?” 

“You’ve been 
asleep for two 
hours.” 

“The divvil I 
have. Did I miss 
anything?” 

“A million-dollar 
panorama,” he re- 
plied, as they 
mounted. 

“Don’t you let 
me sleep like 
that again, Paul 
Trent. I didn’t 
come out here to 
sleep. I can sleep 
in New York. Did 
you sleep?” 

“For an hour,” 
he admitted. 

“Well, that helps 
some.” 

They rode 
through the late 
afternoon, when the 
air was like amber; 
through the time 
of the setting sun, 
when the world was 
like a glass-prism 
of many colors; 
through the shadow- 
time, when long bars 
of blue lay below in 
the valleys. Then, 
just before the red 
disk burned into 
the mountain-top, 
they came to a high 
place where Bill an- 
nounced camp for 
the night. 

A mountain-tor- 
rent bounded and 
roared along beside 
the place. Near by, 
a hut had been set 
up by a logging- 
gang, and a thick bed of hardwood chips, 
bits of bark, and bark-powder marked the 
place where the forest giants had met their 
inglorious end. 

Bill attended to the ponies while Paul 
and Bob gathered fire-wood. 

Supper was a silent function, the silence 
of people who understand each other and 
need not talk. Bob smiled at Paul when 
their eyes met, and for the rest they looked 
off over a specimen of God’s handiwork 
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that made man-talk as futile as monkey- 
chatter. 

The smoke of the fire, made of pine-chips 
and cones, was pungent; the supper was 
good, and the song of the mountain-stream 
was a delight. 

“Do you want t’ sleep in the cabin, Mrs. 
Bob?” Bill’s voice crashed in on her reverie. 
They both smiled at his name for her. 

“Not I. I want to sleep on that bark, 
beside the brook.” 

“Tt’ll keep ye awake. Awful noisy crit- 
ter,” he warned. 

“T don’t care if it does. Besides, it 
won’t. I’ll pretend I’m a goldfish and that 
mountain-torrent is my home.” 

Bill grinned and turned to Trent. “You 
goin’ t’ try bein’ a goldfish, too?” 

“T’ll roll up here by the fire.” 

“T’ll take the cabin myself, then. Can 
ye keep awake while I clean up camp, or 
shall I shake down yer beds right away?” 

“No, no. You go ahead with the house- 
keeping. We won’t go to bed for hours,” 
Bob answered. 

They wandered off up the trail a little 
way. “Bill has real tact; he’s there when 
we want him, and only then,” said Bob. 

“Tt’s as near ideal as it can be,” Paul 
assented. “Thou and I and the world 
away,” he added. 

“There isn’t any world. There’s just 
earth, and sky, and God,” said Bob softly. 

“What about us?”’ he queried. 

“We aren’t us. We’re blue shadows. 
The night will sap us up,” she replied. 

“No, no, I’m just beginning to be glad 
I’m ‘I’—to know what it means to live,” 
he protested with feeling. 

“T wonder if that’s something to be glad 
for?”’ she mused. 

It grew so dark that when Bill’s call 
reached them, Paul groped down the trail 
first, Bob’s hands on his shoulders as she 
came behind him. Bill ordered lights out 
for the night. 

“You folks ain’t hardened to the saddle 
yet. You git t’ bed now, and git yer rest. 
There’s a pool down there, where the stream 
flows into a rocky bowl. Ye can wash there. 
Ill call yein the mornin’, or the sun will. Good 
night.” And he disappeared into the cabin. 

“Let’s go look at the bathtub,” said Bob. 
They clung together and groped their way 
through the pitchy blackness to the spot 
Bill described. The moon came out as they 
reached the edge of the pool. 


The next instalment of The Dual Alliance will appear in the August issue. 


“Oh!” said Bob, “it’s a dryad’s pool. 
Is it very deep?” 

He plumbed it with a branch. “No, 
only noisy.” 

“Paul, I’m going in. You go off up 
there in that clump of trees, so I can call 
you ifI drown.” __ 

“You aren’t going in there now, in the 
dark, in that torrent?” 

“Yes, I am,” she insisted. 

“You are a wonder! I wouldn’t do it 
myself.” 

“Better go quick,” she said, beginning 
to unlace her boots. 

“You funny child,” he said, and walked 
off according to orders. 

Bob slid out of her clothes and plunged 
boldly into the icy torrent. She jumped 
up and down, squealing. She tried to 
swim, she stretched up her slim, white 
arms to the moon, and laughed with the 
full joy of being a part of nature. She was 
back in her clothes in a jiffy, calling Paul. 
He plunged to the rescue and stared at her. 

“Lost your nerve?” 

“Never. I’ve been in. Here, prove it!” 
she took his hand and laid it on her hair, 
wet with spray. “Now I want to go to bed.” 

Paul led her back to camp. He felt her 
restive exhilaration under his hand. When 
she could, she slipped away from him. 

“You’re a slippery goldfish,” he said, 
seizing her again. 

“T don’t like human hands tonight, any 
better than my goldfish brothers. I’m 
free, part of the torrent, and the wind, and 
these eternal hills.” 

His hand dropped away at once, and she 
sprang along beside him till they came to 
her bed. Wrapped in her blankets, she 
lay on her redolent couch and slid into 
sleep, like a swimmer into the sea. 

About three o’clock Paul turned over 
to throw a log on the fire, when a small 
figure, dragging some blankets, came into 
view at the edge of the firelight. 

“What’s the matter, Bob?” 

“Oh, the world is so big and there is so 
much sky, it frightens me,” she quavered. 

“Ts the night sapping you up?” 

“Ves. I want to lie near the fire, and you.” 

“Poor little kid, she wants the lights 
o’ home! Here, lie down where it’s warm,” 
he directed. 

So the rest of that night she lay on one 
side, and Paul opposite her, while he tended 
the fire between them. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEJAREN A. HILLER 
Back of nearly every woman's argument that she can not give up her work or her pleasure to have a child, 
or that “they can not afford” to have one, or that she doesn't want one, lies an unconscious but controlling 
fear of childbirth. If in the end the Twilight Sleep succeeds in removing this fear, it will have been 
an inestimable boon to the human race 


The Neglected Psychology of 
the “Twilight Sleep”’ 


By Charlotte Teller 


Late in April the press of New York devoted much space to interviews with and comments by prom- 
inent obstetricians following the announcement that the Twilight Sleep method was being given up 
by hospitals in New York and other cities. Some of the most ardent supporters of the method admit 
that it is falling into disrepute, but insist that this is not because of any failure on its part, but be- 
cause of the painstaking care with which each case must be attended and the drugs administered. 
It is true that successful results are being reported daily, but, on the other hand, the charge is openly 
made that many failures are being concealed. The following article was written by the last American 
woman to go to the Freiburg clinic. Kronig and Gauss and their expert assistants had gone to the war, 
and she was attended by an intern and the head nurse. Her case was successful, in spite of the fact 
that she had violated practically all the established rules for prenatal care, but some elements of 
it were so fraught with danger that she warns American women not to be hasty in demanding the 
method for themselves. We give her story simply as a “‘ human document’”’; Good Housekeeping still 
has no advice to offer in the matter, except this: If you do try the method, be sure of your doctor. 





ROM the remarkable way in which the 
Twilight Sleep propaganda has spread 
in this country, it is evident that 
American women are dominated to 
an amazing extent by the fear of childbirth. 
To them, as to the women of many other 
countries, childbirth appears merely as an 
intimate and physical personal problem. 
And most of us rather pride ourselves on 





our sanity and good sense, as we consider 
it, in regarding the birth of our children 
as a matter to be governed by practical 
and scientific considerations, and feel that 
we have taken a long step beyond our great- 


‘grandmothers, who believed that their 


children were sent to them by God, and 
that He could be relied on to get them into 
the world and take care of them. 
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There are still peoples whose women re- 
gard childbirth from the old-fashioned, 
mystical point of view. Among the Chi- 
nese, for example, the women consider them- 
selves merely the gateways through which 
life pours in upon this planet from the outer 
spaces. They interpret the resemblance of 
mother and child quite differently from the 
way we do. Instead of believing that the 
mother has created the child in her own image, 
they believe that the child, desirous of birth, 
has selected a mother after its own heart. 

Amusing and antiquated as this point of 
view may appear to many, it nevertheless 
embodies a deep and important truth, 
ignorance of which has ruined the health 
and cost the lives of thousands of American 
women; namely, that the more completely 
a woman can surrender herself at all times, 
and particularly during pregnancy and 
childbirth, to the great natural forces that 
are trying to use her as an instrument, the 
better it will be for her and for her chil- 
dren. In those ages when women felt the 
religious significance of giving birth—just as 
men felt the religious significance of going 
into battle—they so frequently regarded the 
act as a great, mystical freeing of the life 
from the womb—not merely a birth but a 
resurrection—that they completely lost 
consciousness of pain, just as the men were 
sometimes unconscious of their wounds in 
the exhilaration of battle. 

Today, on the other hand, and particu- 
larly in this country, we are all, men and 
women alike, inclined to think of our bodies, 
not as instruments of cosmic forces, but as 
the personal possessions of ourselves, tools 
of our own desires—very exalted desires 
in many cases, but still merely personal. 
We take care of our bodies, study them, 
worry about them, treat them, in short, 
much as one does a favorite horse, and then 
demand that they serve us absolutely. 
However much this state of mind may seem 
justified at other times, at the time of child- 
birth it proves disastrous. It is impossible 
for a modern American woman, accustomed, 
as she generally is, toa greater sense of per- 
sonal property in her own body than that 
possessed by the women of any other nation 
or any other age, to be willing suddenly 
to give up her body freely for the nine 
months of pregnancy, and still more freely 
during the hours of birth, to great, mysteri- 
ous forces, whose claim upon her, whose 
very existence, she has not until then ac- 
knowledged. 









Physical cowardice among’ high-strung, 
sensitive women is much less frequent 
than they themselves know. What they 
believe to be the fear of pain is very often, 
as Freud of Vienna has again and again 
pointed out, just a cloak for much subtler 
fears, which are psychological and difficult 
of discovery. In the case of childbirth, 
fear is often a disguise for dread, worn by 
the modern woman, who has been brought 
up to feel herself responsible, ethically, 
economically, and physically, for the fu- 
ture generation. She has been trained to 
believe that she must “manage” life, must 
be active instead of passive. This neces- 
sitates a directed will, conscious of its goal. 
She feels guilty if she can not give her rea- 
sons for everything she does. And so, 
even when her instincts are involved, 
she superimposes on them an artificial struc- 
ture of thought, which leaves them little 
freedom. 

There then follows what is called the “ di- 
vided consciousness,” a resistance within 
soul and body to the play of natural 
forces. This resistance often disguises it- 
self as the highest of moral principles. It 
is at the root of much of that sentiment 
one hears so frequently expressed nowadays, 
that out of justice to the child itself, it 
should not be allowed to be born, except 
under such and such often quite impossible 
conditions. When a woman says that she 
wants a child, but can not afford it, or feels 
that her duty toward some work she has 
undertaken prevents her having one, you 
may generally take it for granted that fear 
of childbirth is what is really lurking in 
some hidden crevice of her mind. She is not 
consciously trying to deceive the person 
to whom she gives these excuses, for she is 
much too occupied in deceiving herself. 

Women who are very deeply attached 
to their own mothers are almost always 
afraid of childbirth. Since it is from the 
mother that we receive our bodies, it may 
be this attachment to one’s mother sym- 
bolizes an attachment to one’s own body; 
and there is a corresponding unwillingness 
to abandon it to large, invisible, incompre- 
hensible forces. It is quite certain that 
when a mother is peculiarly attached to the 
daughter, she never considers her “ grown- 
up.” The daughter, without knowing it, 
is likely to. be influenced by that view. 
Not thinking of herself as mature, she does 
not consider herself a potential mother. 
In this country, where the mother-influence 
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From our apartment, high on the slope of Passy, I could hear at night the plaintive note of a far-away bell. I 

felt it was the dirge of a Paris that was passing. Then, one day, I came suddenly to myself. This death to~ 

ward which I felt Paris to be drifting was merely a magnified reflection in my own mind of the death 
_ toward which I felt that J was drifting 
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is so powerful, the number of such women is 
unusually great. It often happens in such 
cases that the mother has, ever since the 
daughter thought of marrying, expressed a 
fear that she would die in childbirth. This 
may build up in the daughter so powerful an 
inhibition against surrendering to the genital 
processes that, when they begin, death will 
ensue. 

The ordinary physician in such cases 
merely declares that death was the result 
of exhaustion caused by protracted labor. 
A more discerning one will point out that 
it was the patient’s extreme sensitiveness 
to pain which caused the labor to be pro- 
tracted. But the physician who is also a 
psychanalyst will insist that that sensitive- 
ness to pain was itself due to a terrific con- 
flict between the woman’s lifelong sense of 
belonging, as the daughter of her mother, 
to herself, and her realization that she is 
losing this identity in surrendering to the 
unknown. 

This would undoubtedly have been my 
case had I not taken the Twilight Sleep. 
And I want to call attention to the psycho- 
logical factors in my own experience, not 
only at the time of the Sleep, but during the 
months before, when I was trying to come 
to a decision about it. 

I heard of Freiburg before it had attained 
its fame by way of magazine publicity. A 
friend in Paris was, at the suggestion of a 
relative who had studied with Krénig, go- 
ing there in June. She was vague as to the 
method, but quite sure of the results. It 
was when I discovered through her that 
childbirth could be painless that I admitted 
to myself for the first time how frightened 
I was, how afraid of the mystery of birth, 
and how fearful of the actual physical pain. 
But I was unwilling to yield to these fears. 
Was it right, I wondered, to be unconscious 
in such a supreme hour, to avoid facing one 
of the greatest mysteries of existence, in 
order to spare myself discomfort? I spent 
many sleepless nights over this problem. 
I don’t know whether it would mean as 
much to all women as it did to me; but 
it is certain that there are few issues that 
force a woman to face quite so directly her 
relation to herself and to the race. 

There were times when I was as egocen- 
tric and cold-blooded about it as it is possi- 
ble for a woman to be,and declared that 
every woman has a right to call upon all the 
resources of an advanced scientific civiliza- 
tion in making her life as easy as possible. 


There were times when I was as orthodox 
as any who believe that, since pain was de- 
creed as Eve’s portion, the daughters 
of Eve should not seek to avoid it. And 
finally I decided to do what seemed to me 
the dignified and courageous thing, to go 
through the birth without a drug. 

The decision relieved me, the tension re- 
laxed, but my moment of exhilaration at 
the thought of going, courageously and with 
my eyes open, into what lay ahead of me 
soon faded away. In its place came a 
sadness that was languorous, seductive. I 
yielded more completely to the spell of Paris 
than ever before during the two years we 
had been living there. To me the city 
seemed a dream, a thin gauze, iridescent 
and unreal, trembling over unknown 
abysses. My subjective sense of it was 
buttressed by the disasters that took place 
about the middle of July, when, as the result 
of a number of terrific thunder-storms, 
several streets caved in, and people and ve- 
hicles dropped out of sight and were swept 
away by the rush of underground waters. 

From our apartment, high on the slope 
of Passy, I could hear at night the plain- 
tive note of a far-away bell. Perhaps it 
was attached to some buoy out in the Seine, 
but to me that faint sound seemed detached 
and ghostly, enmeshed in the mist that hung 
between us and the hills of Meudon and 
St. Cloud, five miles away. I felt it was 
the dirge of a Paris that was passing. I 
came to feel that it was the requiem of a 
whole world that was passing, quietly in 
the night, as the Seine slips out to sea. 

Then, one day, I came suddenly to myself. 
This death toward which I felt Paris to be 
drifting was merely a magnified reflection 
in my own mind of the death toward which 
I felt that J was drifting. When I had de- 
cided to give up the hope of an unconscious 
childbirth, something very deep within me 
had given up the hope that I should survive 
the birth and was gently preparing me for 
death. My pride had been too great to 
allow me to be fully conscious of the fact 
that what I had believed to be a bold reso- 
lution to face life had, in fact, been a cow- 
ardly willingness to give it up. Yet this 
subconscious expectation of death had been 
so strong that it had colored my sense of 
the whole city in which I lived, had draped 
my entire universe in black. 

Was that expectation justified? Or was 
it merely one of the morbid fears of preg- 
nancy? I was unusually well; there was no 
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physical reason why I should not pass 
through childbirth as successfully as the 
great majority of women do. Furthermore, 
I was happy. But I now recognized that a 
cloud had been cast across my vision of my 
own future by something to which, until 
now, I had attributed little importance— 
my mother’s repeated warnings against 
having children. She had often said that 
I was too high-strung, too sensitive to pain; 
that if I ever tried to have a child I would 
surely die. 

The last time she had said this was in a 
letter which had reached me just after I 
knew that a child was coming tome. I had 
at the time laughed at her fears and, as 
I thought, forgotten all about them. 
But on a number of occasions I 
had discovered that things my 
mother had. said had had an 
almost hypnotic effect on me. 
And I now realized that the 
suggestion that I would die in 
childbirth had been too deeply 
implanted for me to get rid 
of it by a conscious act of 
will. My consciousness 
had been too powerfully 
molded by thoughts and 
emotions not my own 
for me to be able to 
rely on it in a crisis. 
What I desired, what 
I felt I needed, was 
unconsciousness, in 
order that the 
health and 
strength, which 
I was sure was 
the deepest 
thing in me, 
could be 
allowed to work 
unimpeded. I \& 
wrote to Freiburg ~* 
and asked to be 
admitted to the 
clinic in Sep- 
tember. 

I thought that 
Dr. Krénig’s favor- 
able reply marked 
the end of my troubles; 
but, owing to the out- 
break of the war, it 
was just the beginning. 
Fortunately for me, 
Kronig makes it a rule 





My mother often said that I was too high-strung, too 

sensitive to pain; that if I ever tried to have a child I 

would surely die. The suggestion that I would die in 

childbirth had been too deeply implanted for me to get 
rid of it by a conscious act of will 
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that the women who take the Twilight 
Sleep shall-come to Freiburg a month in 
advance, so that the doctors may get ac- 
quainted with the individual psychology of 
each one, and so be able to gage the precise 
amount of that very delicate drug, scopol- 
amin, which the individual patient should 
receive. More fortunately still, I had an 
intuition, toward the end of July, that I 
must, for some, to me, entirely unknown 
reason, leave Paris for Freiburg at once. 

It was only a few hours after we had 
crossed the frontier into Germany that tke 
outbreak of war between Servia and Austria 

was announced. And 
it was only a few 
days after we had 
reached the charm- 
ing little town of 
Freiburg, expect- 
ing to settle there 
for a long stay, 
that war be- 
tween Germany 
and France was 
declared inevi- 
table! Frei- 
burg, we were 
told, was much 
too near the 
frontier to be safe. 
And upon two 
hours’ notice we 
took the train for the 
interior of Germany. 
So, for the second 
time, I gave up the idea 
of having the Twilight 
Sleep. This time I was 
perfectly conscious of 
my reluctance, and of 
my fears. I shared the 
common notion that it 
is absolutely essential 
during pregnancy, par- 
ticularly toward the 
end of it, to be as 
calm as possible and 
to be amid cheerful 
surroundings. 
Imagine my _ state 
of mind when we 
were swept across 
Europe by the out- 
break of the war that 
has already cost a 
million lives, adrift 
in a nation stirred 
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to its depths and hastily reorganizing itself 
for the struggle; when, a few days later, we 
were cut off from all cable communication 
with our family and friends in America; 
and when, a couple of weeks after that, we 
found ourselves in the midst of an amazing 
adventure with spies, who, as bad luck 
would have it, had chosen the pension where 
we were staying as the headquarters for 
their operations. 

We heard that the city of Mihlhausen, 
not far from Freiburg, had been taken by 
the French, and that the sound of the can- 
nonading had been clearly audible at Dr. 
Krénig’s Clinic. But after all the excite- 
ment I had gone through in the interior of 
Germany, the thought of the actual sounds 
and sights of war had few terrors for me, 
-and so we decided to return to Freiburg. 
Train service was at that time very slow 
and unreliable, owing to the transportation 
of troops. And I confess that the prospect 
of going three hundred miles across country 
by automobile, the only alternative, did 
frighten me. But I wanted the Twilight 
Sleep now more than ever, so I took that 
motor trip through Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
and Baden—most of it at sixty miles an 
hour—only to find that Krénig, Gauss, anda 
number of the other doctors had left Frei- 
burg for the front the day before, as volun- 
teer surgeons! 

The Twilight Sleep, however, was still 
being administered: And the competent 
and conscientious head-nurse, who had as- 
sisted at most of the thousands of births 
that had taken place in the Clinic, had felt 
it her duty to stay, in spite of a very real 
desire to go to the front with the Red Cross. 
Her whole interest was in the war, and the 
night I left the hotel for the Clinic, she and 
the doctor talked to me about the war from 
half-past two until nearly five. Although 
I knew that part of the Clinic was turned 
over as a hospital for wounded soldiers, and 
although my husband, that very night, saw 
the red glare of a bursting shell above the 
distant Vosges, it was not the horror of war 
I felt, but the bigness of it in the life of that 
nation and of the world—a highly uncon- 
ventional sentiment at such a time, as I was 
even then aware. But it lifted me so com- 
pletely out of myself that I was only half- 
conscious of my pains until the doctor told 
me that, from the muscular contractions, 
he judged them to be far advanced. Thus, 
I had proof that my extreme sensitiveness 
to pain was purely psychic, since it was pos- 











psychic counter-irritant. 

At five they gave me a small injection 
of scopolamin-morphin. This was repeated 
at intervals. The last thing I remember 
was the face of the nurse hanging over me. 
I wanted to speak to her, but was too sleepy. 


Again, aface hanging before me in mid-air! 
To me it seemed five times as large as an 
ordinary face and quite detached; the 
cheeks seemed redder, the eyes bluer. Then 
a voice asked me in German if it did not 
make me happy to see the baby. I turned 
my head, quite unbelieving. And therein the 
white crib with the blue ribbon was a baby! 

I didn’t look close or try to touch it or 
express joy, for I did not feel any. I was, 
as I told the nurse, too amazed to be happy. 
This was no doubt due in part to the natural 
difficulty of an intellectual woman, no 
matter what her theories, to realize that 
anything so momentous could possibly 
take place without the assistance of her 
conscious mind and will; and partly, I 
think, to the last traces of that suggestion, 
so deeply implanted, that I would never 
live to see my own child. 

That was at two o’clock. The baby had 
been born at noon, ten hours after I came 
to the Clinic. 

Then I remember asking if I might sleep 
some more. At four o’clock I really waked 
up and, by putting out one finger to touch 
my son on the cheek, made sure that he 
was real and alive. I made them tell me 
over and over again that he was all there and 
normal. I had not been aware during the 
nine months of much fear on that score. 
Even during the excitement of that auto- 
mobile-ride three weeks before the baby was 
born, I had, as I thought, completely per- 
suaded myself that it was being looked after 
by God and the Great Forces of Life, and 
that I need not worry. But my relief now 
showed that the fear I had been uncon- 
sciously harboring must have been very 
great. 

The doctor laughed and declared it was 
the most perfect child ever born in the Clinic, 
which by this time I was quite ready to 
believe. Then he congratulated me. “It 
could not have been a more perfect birth if 
you had been one of the peasant women who 
come to us from the Black Forest!” 

I turned to the head nurse and said, al- 
most in apology, “After all, I didn’t need 
scopolamin, did I?” 


sible for a time to deaden it by a wholly 
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Her reply made me recognize the full sig- 
nificance of the Twilight Sleep. “I think 
it likely you would have died without it,” 
she said. ‘‘You are so susceptible to pain 
that it is possible the pain would have pro- 
tracted the birth, and you would have died 
from exhaustion.” 

When I told her I had always been 
ashamed of my extreme awareness of pain, 
she asked me if I thought a race-horse 
should be ashamed of its fine nerves. Those 
nerves convert into torture sufferings which, 
to a cart-horse, would seem slight. But 
they are what make the race-horse. 

That, she said, 
was Dr. Krénig’s 
theory of the 
modern woman; 
not that she is un- 
natural, but 
that, on 


the con- 
trary, to in- 
flict upon her many 
burdens and sufferings 
which a cruder type of 
woman took as a matter 
of course is unnatural. 
He had, years before, seen 
a gypsy-woman who had 
dropped behind the band 
to give birth to a child 
back of a hedge. She had 
washed the baby in a near-by brook and 
then had run at top speed to catch up with 
the gypsy-van. He had persuaded her to 
have her next child at the Clinic. From 
his close observation of this ‘nature- 
woman,” he had concluded that her chief 
advantage over a more highly developed 
type lay not in being healthier or stronger, 
but in being able to surrender her con- 
sciousness and volition more completely to 
the great unconscious processes of birth. 

To get an educated, high-strung woman to 
put her too active mind for a time in abey- 
ance, it is not enough to persuade her that 
it is to her advantage to ston thinking. For 
that is an appeal to the very consciousness 
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which should be rendered inactive. One 
can not arrive at unconsciousness by forming 
conscious resolutions; as my resolution in 
Paris to forget my fears conclusively proves. 
One can arrive at it only by deliberately 
searching for, and then removing, the most 
important of those inhibitions which ob- 
struct the even, spontaneous current of our 
life, as big rocks, often hidden rocks, ob- 
struct the current of a river. That is the 
method of Freud. Or, one can attain it 
more summarily by the use of a drug. 
Scopolamin differs from other palliatives 
and anesthetics in that it neither affects 
the physical func- 
tions nor even, in 
one sense, elim- 
inates pain. It 
merely, in some 
mysterious way, 
stills the conscious 
mind and keeps 
the woman from 
thinking about 
her pain. I am 
told that © 
while under 
the in- 
fluence of 
the drug, I 
groaned 
aloud and 









expostulated. Yet, so far 
as I am concerned, the 
birth was painless, since 
I am not conscious of having had the 
pain. The absurdity of talking about pain 
without consciousness was illustrated by 
the doctor, who, when my husband called 
up to ask how the birth was progressing, 
said, “‘Excellently; she has perfect pains 
and does not feel them.” 

The success of the method in my case, 
of which the final proof is an unusually 
strong and active boy of seven months, as 
well as in the case of hundreds of other 
women, proves that Dr. Krénig is right in. 
his belief that it is excess of thought, not 
a deficiency in physique, which has put the 
modern, educated woman at a disadvantage. 
That his discovery should, in this country, 


“I think it likely 
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be made an adjunct of the feminist move- 
ment is natural, but somewhat unfortunate. 
One hears on every side rather strident 
declarations that “the women want this 
thing,” and that ‘‘the men doctors will have 
to give it to them, or tell why.” It is 
questionable whether such overzealous prop- 
aganda may not defeat its own end; 
whether the doctors, finding their hands 
forced in this way, may not “give it to 
them” too readily, with an insufficient 
sense of the difficulties and dangers involved 
in the use of the drug; and whether this 
may not cause a reaction that will delay 
the complete perfection of the method and 
its general acceptance in practise. 


What Inexperience Cost Me 


My own experience threw not a little 
light on this side of the problem. The doc- 
tor who, in the absence of his superiors, 
had charge of my case was young and inex- 
perienced, dogmatically scientific, and with- 
out a spark of intuition. Although the 
birth itself was so successful that I was able 
to sit up in bed the same evening, and eat 
a hearty supper, and the next day dress, 
walk across the room, and nurse the baby, 
he insisted, a couple of days later, on giving 
me more of the scopolamin-morphin as a 
sleeping-potion at night. Being very sus- 
ceptible to morphin, as a more experienced 
physician would probably have noticed, I 
became seriously, for a time dangerously, 
ill, and, in consequence, had to give up 
nursing the baby altogether. 

This is, of course, a kind of experience 
not peculiar to Twilight Sleep, but since 
scopolamin is, as Krénig and Gauss have 
often insisted, a peculiarly delicate: drug to 
administer, the dosage varying with the 
sensibility of the patient, it can not be too 
much emphasized that the success of the 
Twilight Sleep depends more on the intuition 
of the doctor and on his conscientiousness 
in being willing to study the psychology 
of each patient than on any other factor. 

More profitable than to insist on a hasty 
adoption of the Freiburg method in this 
country is to understand the place it oc- 


cupies in a very important movement of 
contemporary thought, embracing science, 
philosophy, psychology, and _religion—the 
revaluation of unconsciousness; to recognize 
that unconsciousness is not the empty void 
formerly supposed, but the gateway through 
which pour the most powerful and subtle 
forces of the universe; and that the greater 
the freedom allowed to these forces from 
outside of us, the more beneficently they 
work. Not to speak again of Freud, there 
is Bergson, with his buoyant and poetic 
interpretations of modern science, and the 
daringly optimistic theories of the late 
William James. 

These men and many others, working 
along apparently disconnected lines, have 
been discovering that the deepest thing in 
the body, the soul, the race, the universe, is 
sufficient to its own ends; and that any effort 
to help it consciously or mechanically is 
not merely superfluous, but harmful. They 
respect that “vital urge,” of which con- 
sciousness is merely a by-product. They 
not only agree that no one can by taking 
thought add a cubit to his stature, but they 
go further and insist that by taking thourht 
—that is, by worrying—one can actually 
keep oneself from growing or one’s child 
from being born alive. 


The Mission of Twilight Sleep 


There is not the slightest doubt that 
sooner or later the Twilight Sleep will, 
after being perfected, come into general 
use. And we can well believe that it will 
then affect, not merely particular women at 
the moment of birth, but the whole psychol- 
ogy of women toward child-bearing, the 
whole psychology of the race toward its 
own posterity. The one moment, or hour, 
or day of pain, which is today too often 
regarded as the important thing about 
the entrance of children into the world, 
will drop back into its true place. And 
women will be restored to that mystical 
sense of the unbroken rhythm and sweep 
of life—their own individual life and the 
life of the race—which is their greatest 
spiritual contribution. 


What Are Your Children Doing Without You? 


“Stop a minute and get in perspective whatever absorbs your time and thought. Weigh its value against 
a present knowledge of your children’s whereabouts, interests, and pursuits. Can what you are doing for 
others, or for the children’s future or present benefit, make up for what they are losing by living without 
you?” Some of the precious things they lose—some of the opposite Lind they gain--are told by Christine 


Terhune Herrick in an article to appear in August. 


It is entitled What Are Your Children Doing 


Without You? and should be read by every mother. 
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Peggy-Mary’s Paradox 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 






Author of ‘The Funniest Thing in the World,” etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


“But, Sweet,” quoted the Judge weakly, “‘‘People don’t do such things’” 
‘Delight of it,” explained Peggy-Mary laconically 

“But people will talk,” persisted the Judge 

“Then,” said Peggy-Mary, “‘pegple will be very, very happy” 

And so Peggy-Mary had her own way about the honeymoon 


T was the sort of morning in October 

whose blueness and greenness and 

bronzeness and redness temporarily 

hoodwinks one into believing that, 
after all, autumn is more attractive than 
spring. 

Judge Van Slycke was sitting on the ver- 
anda waiting and wondering how long he 
should have to wait. Each morning since 
her marriage, five months before, Peggy- 
Mary had motored down from her new 
home on the hill to her old home near the 
river, because each morning, after Timothy 
had left for the office, she always found 
she had some startlingly new, surprisingly 
interesting discovery which needed to be 
told to Dubbey right away. 

For instance, the thrilling discovery 
that the reason her husband was absolutely 
perfect was because his faults were so 
utterly charming. For instance, the ex- 
traordinary, impudently satisfactory dis- 
covery that, in straight defiance of all the 
staid physiologists, she owned two hearts— 
her old left one, which had always been 
Dubbey’s, and her new right one, which would 
always be Timothy’s. For instance, again, 
the horrid, humiliating discovery that the 
two people she loved best in the world, 
and her own self besides, were total idiots. 
If not, why, then, did three people who 
cared so much for each other live in two 
houses a mile apart? So, wouldn’t Dubbey 
please pack up immediately and come home 
with Peggy-Mary to live? It had seemed 
to the Judge that it would not be best, 
that it could not be conveniently arranged. 
Peggy-Mary had insisted and coaxed. The 
Judge had stood firm. Just how long he 
should be able to resist Peggy-Mary, he did 
not know. If she should cry about it— He 





was piteously torn between his heart-made 
desires and his mind-made convictions. 

When he heard the hoarse honk-honking 
of her automobile-horn, he sighed and hoped 
she would not open that particular subject 
this particular morning. He did so hate to 
disagree with Peggy-Mary. 

She came running up the path. Her hair 
reflected the golden sunshine, her eyes the 
blue sky, and her pink cheeks and her red 
lips and her nut-brown suit and the general 
altogether air of her, crisp and fresh, 
seemed to reflect the spirit of the morning. 

She gave the Judge a bear’s hug and a 
fairy’s kiss and then spoke breathlessly: 
““Dubbey, I have discovered that Timothy 
and I are one lovely paradox.” She sighed 
happily, contentedly. “It is so gratifying to 
be paradoxical, isn’t it?” 

“For instance?”’ prompted the Judge. 

“We have decided to go on our honey- 
moon.” 

“T see,” said the Judge, because he did 
not see at all. 

“We are absolutely sensible lovers,”’ 
continued Peggy-Mary, gazing rapturously 
into the heart of a flaming vine-maple, ‘we 
love like that,” and she pointed to the 
maple, “but at the same time our minds 
are like that,” as she indicated a cluster of 
blue and white asters waving on the green 
lawn. “Though, of course,” she confessed, 
“that is rather far-fetched. I mean that 
we love all tensely, and yet we are able to 
keep our minds cool and clear and—logical.” 

“T see,” said the Judge again, because 
again he did not see at all. Then, “Where 
are you going for your honeymoon, Sweet?” 

Peggy-Mary chuckled delightedly, “That 
is the point and the proof of the paradox. 
Timothy is going to the Siskiyou Mountains 
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on a hunting-trip, and you and I are going, 
as usual in October, to Rockaway Lodge.” 

“Oh, now—now—” protested the Judge. 

“No need, no need at all for ‘now- 
nows,’”’ asserted Peggy-Mary. 

“But I am sure, dear, when you and 
Timothy have talked it over—”’ 

“Talked it over!” interrupted Peggy- 
Mary emphatically. ‘‘We have talked it 
over, and over, and over, until it is all in 
shreds, poor thing. It took so much talking 
over before we came to this perfect con- 
clusion.” 

“Just a little misunderstanding,” groped 
the Judge. “‘ You remember, dear, how nicely 
your little quarrel—”’ 

“Dubbey!” Peggy-Mary’s sky-blue eyes 
opened wide in reproach. “It isn’t polite 
to remember quarrels except to remember 
to forget them. Anyway, we never had 
any quarrels—just misunderstandings. But 
this isn’t a misunderstanding; it is a perfect 
understanding, and perfect understandings 
—though I believe I read it in a book—are 
the best foundations for lasting love. So I 
think we are lucky to have made such a 
beautiful one so soon. Timothy thinks 
it, too.” . 

“You aren’t saying, are you,” inquired 
the Judge, half incredulously, half furiously, 
“that Timothy consents to this—this—er 
—plan?”’ 

“Infatuated with it,” said Peggy-Mary 
contentedly. 

“But, Sweet,’ quoted the Judge weakly, 
““*People don’t do such things.’” 

“Delight of it,” explained Peggy-Mary 
laconically. 

“But people will talk,” persisted the 
Judge. 

“Then,” said Peggy-Mary, “people will 
be very, very happy. To give people not 
merely a mouthful, but a regular feast of 
gossip, is the highest form of altruism.” 

“That,” observed the Judge sadly, “‘is 
the first cynical remark I ever heard you 
make, Peggy-Mary.”’ 

She addressed the vine-maple. “ Dub- 
bey’s tongue slipped,” she explained to it 
earnestly; “‘he meant to say sensible instead 
of cynical—they are quite alike, you know. 
‘The first sensible remark I ever heard you 
make, Peggy-Mary,’”’ she ruminated. “Yes, 
that sounds more probable. You see, he 
doesn’t think I’m sensible any more. But 
he does think it sensible to live down here, 
all by his own self—” 

“About this honeymoon plan, dear,” 


interrupted the Judge hastily; “if you could 
now—give me sort of an idea of its origin 
and growth?” 

“Right from the amoeba up,” agreed 
Peggy-Mary. “Of course, you know that 
ever since we were married we have been 
planning to go somewhere on a honeymoon. 
But the trouble was we could never think 
of any place to go which was one-half as 
nice as it was right here at home. Then, 
the other day, Timothy came home wearing 
a smile, which was simply beatific, and 
bearing a plan, which was, it seemed to me, 
diabolic. He had taken luncheon with 
Tom Maxwell, and Tom.had said that he 
and Bessie were going on a hunting-trip to 
the Siskiyous. He got Timmy all excited 
about big game and five-pound trout, and 
then invited us to go along. You remember, 
Dubbey, how I have always hated a ‘go 
along’ invitation? Well, then they pro- 
ceeded to plan the entire trip—Timothy 
always has to have a blue-print of every- 
thing, you know—and they found it good. 
I gathered they had the tents up by the 
time they reached the salad, and had en- 
tirely depleted the woods and streams by 
the time they finished the black coffee. 
Timothy was intoxicated with the idea. 
Trying to reason with him about it was as 
effective as trying to reason with a drunken 
man. The ‘big game’ had gone to his 
head.” 

“Trying to reason?” questioned the 
Judge doubtfully. 

“Oh, I know,” replied Peggy-Mary, 
“that you are thinking I shouldn’t have 
tried to reason with him. That when my 
husband came home all elated, I should 
have quashed my common sense and 
greeted his elations with ones to match, 
and a smile. But it would have had to be 
a patient smile, and patient smiles— Well, 
I am too dull to think of a simile, but I care 
too much for Timothy to inflict him with 
patient smiles. Besides, I’m sure he’d call 
a doctor.” 

“Of course, Sweet, you know best, but 
I am afraid—” began Dubbey slowly. 

“The trouble with you, dear,” smiled 
Peggy-Mary, “is that you are too young- 
fashioned. I believe you have been read- 
ing Sunday-magazine articles on ‘How to 
keep a husband.’ You see, the difference 
is I chose a husband who would wear well, 
not one who had to have his affections 
packed away in moth-balls of flirtations in 
the winter-times of love, and aired on the 
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clothes-lines of coquetries and coddlings in 
the summer-times. I’d much rather flirt 
with the iceman than with my own hus- 
band, if I had to choose, because it would 
be more—fair. The iceman could get away. 
And, if he was a sane, conservative iceman, 
he could decide I was simply a little fool 
and not go worrying his Irish head about 
disordered nerves. A gentlemanly hus- 
band can’t decide that his wife is a little 
fool—” She broke off suddenly. “Oh 
Dubbey, look, look at that glorious butter- 
fly! No—right here on the crimson- 
ramblers. Doesn’t he make life worth 
while? Do you know,.:’ she went on dream- 
ily, “I like to think that butterflies are the 
souls of tiny babies who had to die before 
they ever got a chance to love living. So, 
they are given one rapturous day on 
earth, before they have to begin all over 
again, one day to fly and see the most 
beautiful beauties—’’ Her voice and her 
eyes wandered off after the butterfly. 

“As you were saying—” prompted the 
Judge, when it had disappeared. 

“What was I saying?” 

“About—er—icemen and babies’ souls 
and—”’ suggested the Judge vaguely. 

“Oh, surely not!” exclaimed Peggy-Mary 
distressfully. 

“When Timothy came home with his 
plan—” suggested the Judge again. 

“Well, when he had finished telling me, 
I said, ‘Dear, it seems to me it will be 
horridly horrid, but I'll go if you want me 
ta°?* 

“Why horrid, Sweet? I know you love 
the woods. You used to distract us terribly 
by running away to them.” 

“T do love the woods, truly, but I don’t 
love them when I know there are guns in 
them, and when they haven’t bathtubs 
and clean-linen attachments. Even the 
stars winking through the trees at night 
won’t make up for the fact that I can’t 
have my bath in the morning. The most 
thrilling sunrise that ever was won’t com- 
pensate for the knowledge that something 
is going to be killed that day. I hate killing, 
and I hate dirt worse, or better, than I 
love anything. Bessie was another horrid.” 

“Bessie?” 

“Her name is Elizabeth, and her husband 
never calls her by that lovely name. And 
her best girl friends never call her Betty. 
And her boy chums never call her Bess. 
Every one calls her Bessie. So now you 
know.” 


“T am not sure that I remember having 
met her.” 

“You wouldn’t—only that she was the 
girl who wore the white plume at the picnic 
last month. Bessie is like that. She wears 
white plumes to picnics and Panama hats 
to receptions.” 

“But one’s clothes, dear—” remonstrated 
the Judge. 

“Don’t make any difference,” finished 
Peggy-Mary, “‘but they do. There are 
just two reasons for a girl wearing a white 
plume to a picnic. One is that she is try- 
ing to be eccentric, and the other is that 
she has no sense of the fitness of things. 
The last is Bessie’s reason. And, of course, 
not having any sense of the fitness of things 
means that she has no sense of proportion, 
and having no sense of proportion means 
that she has no sense of humor, and 
that means’’—then Peggy-Mary paused, 
breathed in a deep breath of the wonderful 
morning air, smiled—‘“‘that it is a profana- 
tion to say even hintingly unkind things 
about any one on a morning like this.” 

“Sothen Timothy—’” prompted theJudge. 

“So now I,” continued Peggy-Mary, “am 
terribly tired of talking. I can’t remember 
when I ever did talk so much and get so 
little said as I have this morning. Besides,” 
she pointed to a fairy-winged humming- 
bird hovering buzzingly among the roses, 
“talk seems so trivial compared to—him. 
It seems to me that, on a morning like this, 
mere humans should hold their tongues and 
listen to the gods. How does it seem to 
you, dear?” 

“Tt seems to me,” the Judge answered, 
smiling at her lovingly, apologetically, 
“that’I should like very much to hear the 
remainder of the story concerning this 
parted honeymoon.” 

“Then I'll try to tell it quickly and keep 
the tune. Don’t let me go rambling off 
about icemen and babies’ souls again. I 
told Timothy that I thought it would be 
horrid, but I could not make him believe 
that I wouldn’t love it when I was there. 
I remember once, when I was little, I de- 
cided that I would not like heaven. And 
Timothy argued that I’d have to like 
heaven, I could not help myself, because, 
you see, it was Heaven. Our argument 
about the hunting-trip was precisely like 
that. Finally I decided to go, and laughed 
myself to sleep about it that night. 

“Tn the morning I looked at the world 
and tasted it and smelled it and decided 
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in amazement, and then a tiny laugh curved out, “Such an odd time 


to rearrange your furniture, Dubbey” 
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30 Peggy-Mary’s Paradox 


that surély, though it wasn’t time for it to 
be, it must be October. Then I asked the 
calendar about it, and, sure enough, it was. 

“*Timothy,’ said I suddenly at break- 
fast, ‘name two things which always go to- 
gether.’ Now I wouldn’t call Timothy 
utterly mundane, but he is_ practical. 
‘Apple pie and cheese,’ said he. 

“**Fine!’ I encouraged. ‘Now name two 
more.’ 

*** Fillet of sole and tartar sauce,’ said he. 

“*VYou aren’t using your imagination,’ I 
reproved, ‘you are quoting from last night’s 
dinner.’ 

“*Well then, you name two,’ he pouted. 

“That was what I was waiting for. 
‘October and Rockaway Lodge,’ I said. 

“*Rockaway Lodge?’ he questioned. 

““Of course I have told him about Rock- 
away ever so many times, but one of his 
nicest faults is pretending to forget when 
he thinks I want to tell things over again. 
So I made believe I had never mentioned 
Rockaway to him before—I was especially 
anxious to get it all fresh in his mind, you 
see—and told him about the sober old hills 
that had dimples; and the growling, fierce 
river that sailed little boats so carefully 
over itself; and the big, majestic trees that 
sheltered the little, white-washed cabins so 
tenderly. Then I told him about the cabins 
themselves, white-wash and rough boards 
on the outside, and tile fireplaces and bath- 
rooms on the inside. And I tried to explain 
to him how the whole place was entirely 
typical of the people who went there in 
October; the anarchist whose wrathful, 
sarcastic slogan is, ‘Millions for charity, 
but not one cent for justice,’ and who has 
given his entire fortune away for soup- 
kitchens and play-grounds; and the poet 
who lives by the ocean and writes about 
machinery; and the socialist who calls 
free-will ‘a monstrous superstition,’ but 
has made a nervous wreck of himself 
grieving over some mysterious wrong thing 
he did in his youth; and the old-maid 
school-teacher who wears dowdy brown 
dresses and a pink-satin corset; and the 
conservative who insists that the Czar 
and a few such unimportant people should 
be blown up, and his rabidly anarchistic 
niece who pleads piteously for their lives—”’ 

“Us?” interrupted the Judge. 

“Us,” agreed Peggy-Mary. ‘And I told 
him about how we all gather in the big 
room at the lodge in the evenings and dis- 
cuss serious subjects like ‘Alice In Wonder- 








land,’ and frivolous subjects like the social 
revolution; and when I got all through, feast 
of reason, flow of soul completed, what do 
you suppose my delightful man said?”’ 

“That he would go with you this year?” 

“Myno! ‘Is there any big game in those 
woods you were speaking of, Peggy-Mary, 
love?’” 

She chuckled, sobered, and continued: 
“T was happy all day over Timothy’s 
tenacity, and then in the evening he had to 
spoil it all. He came home absolutely re- 
solved to go to Rockaway. He wasn’t 
martyrized about it—that might have 
amused me or made me cross—he was 
simply pleasant and nice about it. Since I 
wanted togoto Rockaway, we’d go to Rock- 
away, and that was all there was to it. I 
talked big game and fat trout until I felt 
blood-thirsty, but Timmy never wavered. 
He talked the beauties of Rockaway until 
he sounded like a professional booster. The 
harder I laid on for the Siskiyous, the harder 
he laid on for Rome—I mean Rockaway. 
Though, really, I shouldn’t represent our 
argument as a battle. We were much too 
polite and considerate and that sort of 
thing. A real battle, each fighting for their 
pet place, might have been fun; at any rate 
it would have carried a certain zest with it. 
But our affair was only dully ridiculous, 
a sort of Alphonse and Gaston performance, 
quite silly enough to be sad. 

“This morning, though, when I wakened 
and looked out at the sky, I kneweverything 
would be all right. I knew that as soon as 
I gave today time to get into my brain, it 
would iron out all the crumples and ur- 
tangle all the tangles. I sang Pippa’s song 
while I was dressing, and then, just of a 
sudden, I made the illuminating discovery 
that Timothy and I weren’t Siamese twins. 
Weren’t we idiots not to have thought of it 
sooner? So I ran down and told Timothy 
about it—” 

“Was he quite as enthusiastic as you 
were, dear?” 

“Well—not quite,” confessed Peggy- 
Mary, “but that didn’t matter, for I think 
quite would have hurt my feelings. But 
after I had explained it all twoor three times, 
he did say that it seemed a very sane ar- 
rangement and that he was willing. So it 
is all settled. Timothy will leave tomorrow 
evening, and you and I will leave the rext 
morning, if that will be all right with you?”’ 

“‘Very much all right,” agreed the Judge. 

“But—Dubbey? You scme way don’t 
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sound especially enthusiastic. Aren’t you 
glad about it? Don’t you want to go?”’ 

“Of course I am glad, Sweet, if you are, 
and of course I want to go.” 

But, “I wonder—I wonder—” he mused, 
as he watched Peggy-Mary hippity-hop 
down the path. 

Instead of staying where they were said, 
as well-behaved words should do, those 
“T wonders” must have skipped down the 
path after Peggy-Mary and attached them- 
selves to her vocabulary. For, three 
evenings later, as she and Dubbey were 
walking from the big lodge toward Peggy- 
Mary’s cabin, they popped out and re- 
peated themselves. ‘I wonder—” mused 
Peggy-Mary, “I wonder—” 

“What is the matter with Rockaway 
this season?” supplemented the Judge. 

“You have noticed it, too?” inquired 
Peggy-Mary delightedly. 

“Tt?” questioned the Judge, non-com- 
mittal. 

“Dull,” said Peggy-Mary, “right-down 
dull. I am so glad Timothy is away 
enjoying himself and not here. Id be ill 
with mortification if he had come here this 
season, atter all my glowing descriptions. 
Do you think they do it on purpose, 
Dubbey?” 

“Do what on purpose, Pet?” 

“Call me Miss Albright all the time, in- 
stead of Mrs. Douglas.” 

“Oh, no, I’m sure not. You see, you have 
been Miss Albright to them for three years, 
and Mrs. Douglas for not that many days.” 

“Well, if they weren’t stupid they would 
remember. That’s what I think.” 

“Oh, now—” began the Judge. 

“Stupid!” reiterated Peggy-Mary firmly. 

That was the beginning. It took four 
more days and a half of one night to ac- 
complish the end. The Judge was awak- 
ened by a timid knocking on his door. 

“Who is there?” he called. 

“Me,” came & quivering little voice 
from the outside. 

“You, dear!” In just one instant the 
Judge, wrapped crookedly in his dressing- 
gown, opened the door to Peggy-Mary. 

“T’m too, too lonesome,” she wailed, 
“and I can’t go to sleep, and the owls hoot, 
and I got just scared to death down there 
in my cabin.” 

He drew her inside and looked at her 
astounded. She was enveloped in a dull-blue 
bathrobe, and from one of its side-pockets 
the heel of a man’s slipper poked out. The 
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Judge seized it. ‘“ You don’t mean to say,” 
he demanded, ‘that some one has been 
prowling about your cabin? Where did 
you pick this up?” 

“Oh! That,” said Peggy-Mary, “that— 
is one of Timothy’s. I brought it aiong 
just for—just for—fun.” 

“T see,” said the Judge, and laughed. 

“Don’t laugh!” urged Peggy-Mary al- 
most hysterically. “Don’t laugh!” 

The next minute the Judge would have 
taken oath that never in all his past life 
had he laughed; never in all his life to come 
would he laugh. For what had been Peggy- 
Mary turned suddenly into a little heap of 
blue eider-down and sun-gold curls, right 
there at his feet, crying away as if it owned 
all the salty tears in the world and had to 
be rid of them. 

The Judge folded up on the floor beside 
his girl and besought her frantically, 
wildly, to tell him all about it. To tell 
him all about it! Now! now! now! To 
tell him all about it! There! there! there! 

“Too lonesome—Timothy—” explained 
Peggy-Mary lucidly. 

The Judge arose and began a mysterious 
bumping about of a big, loose-jointed 
screen. 

Peggy-Mary lifted her head, blew her 
little pink nose, and inquired whatever in 
the world was he doing. 

The Judge grunted something which 
sounded like “fix it,” and continued his 
struggle with the screen, which persisted in 
flapping its sides shut. 

Peggy-Mary stared in amazement, and 
then a tiny rainbow of laugh curved out, 
“Such an odd time to decide to rearrange 
your furniture, Dubbey.” 

The Judge paused to explain that, if he 
could ever persuade that confounded screen 
to stop collapsing, he was going behind 
it to dress and then, of course, he was go- 
ing to the telegraph station to send a tele- 
gram to Timothy. Otherwise, he was sure, 
Timothy would never forgive him. 

It took Peggy-Mary ten minutes to 
dissuade him—ten minutes of protestings 
and pleadings before the Judge finally left 
the animated screen leaning weakly against 
the wall and consented to understand that, 
really, all Peggy-Mary desired was to go 
home, the very first thing tomorrow. 

“But Timothy won’t be at home, Sweet,” 
he argued. 

“T suppose,” mused Peggy-Mary, “that 
I might do a lot of explaining about how 
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his clothes will be there, hanging in a 
closet, and his pipe-rack in the den, and 
his books, and his ash-trays, and—all of his 
things. But I ¢hink that isn’t it. When I 
am at home, I believe I sha’n’t spend a 
minute crying in his clothes-closet or pon- 
dering over his pipe-rack. I think I'll just 
brace up and say, ‘Thank Goodness, you 
are at home, and Timothy will soon be 
home, and don’t be a goose!’ And I think 
I'll be happy—just waiting. You see, 
dear, the trouble with this place is that 
Timothy has never been here and never 
will be here. It gives it sort of a despairing 
aspect. You understand?” 

Absolutely did the Judge understand. 
His specialty was understandings. 

So the next evening, a dripping, rain- 
drenched evening, a veritable sob of an 
evening, he understood why Peggy-Mary 
refused to stop and have one of Della’s 
delicious, quick suppers before she went 
up the hill to her bungalow, where the 
servants were not expecting her, where the 
supper was practically sure to be inade- 
quate, and where the cook was positively 
sure to be cross. 

When their motor stopped in front of the 
bungalow, no gleaming lights shone through 
the gray wetness to welcome them. The 
house was dark and looked entirely dreary 
and desolate. 

“The servants are all out, I suppose,” 
said Peggy-Mary in a voice which- seemed 
to strive vainly for cheeriness. ‘I am glad 
I remembered my key.” 

“‘Doesn’t it give one a gone feeling?”’ she 
whispered, as she opened the door softly 
and she and Dubbey tiptoed into the hall. 
“Tt does,” whispered Dubbey. Neither of 


them realized that they were whispering; 
neither of them realized that they were 
Deserted houses are like that. 


tiptoeing. 
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Peggy-Mary’s Paradox 


Peggy-Mary felt along the wall for the 
light-switch. ‘It was right here when I 
left,” she whispered, ‘‘but I suppose it has 
gone on some silly vacation. Shall we go 
into the den? It is easier to find a big door 
than it is to find a little button, and if I 
walk straight ahead in there, I’ll bump into 
the floor-lamp.” 

It is disconcerting to open a door, ex- 
pecting to find darkness and coldness on 
the other side, and then to be met with a 
ruddy, firelight glow, a friendly warmth, and 
the pungent odor of Turkish tobacco. 

“Gracious!” gasped Peggy-Mary. 

Something very big jumped up from the 
chair in front of the fireplace and seized 
Peggy-Mary in its arms. It might have 
been a robber; it might have been a ghost. 
But it wasn’t. It was merely Timothy. 

“But why?” questioned Peggy-Mary a 
few minutes later, holding tightly to 
Timothy’s coat-buttons. ‘Why ever did 
you come home?” 

“Why did you?” teased Timothy. 

“Well,” answered Peggy-Mary frankly, 
“T came home to wait for you. Did you 
come home to wait for me, too, dear?” 

“No,” said Timothy, “TI did not.” 

“You did not?” echoed Peggy-Mary 
half-hurt, half-dismayed. ‘You flatted 
that, Timothy.” She kissed him on the ear 
and laughed delightedly when he jumped. 
“Punishment,” she explained. 

He pulled her from the arm of his chair 
down into hislap. ‘I came home to go and 
get you,” he explained sternly. ‘I was 
going to leave for Rockaway in the morn- 


ing.” 

“Rockaway,” observed Peggy-Mary, 
“was exceptionally dull this year. Wasn’t 
it, Dubbey?” 


“Exceptionally,” agreed Dubbey with 
never a smile. 






‘“Peggy-Mary’s Migration,” by Kay Cleaver Strahan, illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg; “The Dual Alliance,” by Marjorie Benton 
Cooke, illustrated by Walter Biggs; “Kept Waiting,” by Coningsby 
Dawson, illustrated by Hanson Booth; “Cheated,” by Gertrude Brooke 
Hamilton, illustrated by F. Graham Cootes; ‘The Red-Brick Dream,” 
by Margaret Widdemer, illustrated by W. B. King. Don’t miss these 
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“Don’t put on so many airs,”’ said Dulcie, 


‘“tand scold so with your eyes. 


I wonder 


if you’d be so superior and snippy if 
you had to live on six dollars a week.” 


ITTLE Ellen works in a depart- 
ment-store. She gets seven dol- 
lars a week, and she is the bravest 
woman I know. Indeed, I know 
of no one, man or: woman, who 
is braver than Little Ellen, although when 
I say that, you are going to think of the 
men who are fighting in Europe, and laying 
down their lives for a cause. Little Ellen 
is not laying down her life, she is simply 
living it, and, with all the odds against 
her, she is living it well. 

Little Ellen is one of the great army of 
working-girls. She is the slave of conditions 
which ought not to be, but which are. Her 
hours are too long, her work is too hard, 
and her pay is too small, but she looks at 
it this way, ‘‘If it can’t be helped, you’ve 
got to make the best of it.”’ So it is with 
her little sword called Making-The-Best- 
Of-It that Little Ellen is fighting the par- 
ticularly shiny and scaly dragon who lies 
in wait for girls who earn their own living. 

Now the name of that dragon is 

Temptation, and he lurks, hidden 
and hideous, in the tall, waving 
grasses of the Field of Pleasure. 
Before you know it, you have come 
upon him, and there’s simply noth- 
ing to do but tackle him, single- 
handed, and cut off his head! 

If you don’t cut off his head, the 
end will be too horrible to contem- 
plate. Yet there are girls who don’t 


og 
© sot 


put up any kind of fight. They don’t 
even try to run away. They just give 
up and say: “He’s too strong for me. 
I am so weak and helpless, and—’’ Well, 
we will shut our eyes to the sequel. The 
Flaming Dragon gets them. 


Lord Kitchener to the Rescue 


Do you remember O. Henry’s little tale, 
“The Unfinished Story”? When I first 
read it, I thought it very fine and wonder- 
ful, and I still think it fine and wonderful. 
But, as I read it over today, it was borne 
in upon me that there was something wrong 
with the end of it. 

It is the story of a girl named Dulcie 
who works, like Little Ellen, in a depart- 
ment-store, but the girl in the story gets 
only six dollars a week instead of seven. 
And Dulcie has to live very close to the 
wind to make her six dollars a week pay for 
rent and food and clothing, and at last one 
night she accepts an invitation to dine 
with a man whom she calls “ Piggy,” 
who is rich, and fat, with “the soul 
of a rat, the habits of a bat, and 
the magnanimity of a cat.” But 
Dulcie knows that if she goes with 
“Piggy,” there will be delicious 
things to eat, and music and lights 

and pretty ladies; but she knows, 

too, deep down in her heart, that 
if she dines with “Piggy,” she 
must pay the price. 
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She dresses herself nicely in her poor lit- 
tle best, and surveys herself finally in the 
wrinkly mirror against which are propped 
pictures of General Kitchener and other 
celebrities. And just as she is ready to go, 
and the landlady has announced “Piggy,” 
Dulcie turns to her dresser to get a hand- 
kerchief, and there, ‘‘straight and slender 
and tall, with a look of sorrowful reproach 
on his handsome melancholy face, General 
Kitchener fixed his wonderful eyes on her, 
out of his gilt photograph-frame.” 

Well, Dulcie doesn’t go. She stays at 
home and dines on crackers and jam, and 
she offers General Kitchener some jam on 
a cracker, ‘“‘but he only looked at her, 
as the Sphinx would have looked at a but- 
terfly.”’ 

And it is then that she says to him: 
“Don’t eat it if you don’t want to, and 
don’t put on so many airs, and scold so 
with your eyes. I wonder if you’d be so 
superior and snippy if you had to live on 
six dollars a week?”’ 

Now, for fear you may not get the point 
of the story from this scrappy synopsis, 
I'll state, right here, that Dulcie 
stayed at home because she had an 
ideal which had to do with men 
like Lord Kitchener, and because 
she was too good and fine to pay 
the price which such men as “ Piggy” 
ask. But the 
thing which 
is wrong with 
the endof the 
story is this: 
it givesa dark 
hint of a time 
when “Pig- 
gy’? may 
again ask 
Dulcie to 
dine with 
him, ‘‘a time 
when she is 
feeling lone- 
lier than 
usual, and 
General 
Kitchener 
happens tobe 
looking the 
other way, 
and then—”’ 

Now why 
should any- 
body hint 


Adventures in Girlhood 















such a thing of Dulcie—of Dulcie, who, 
having fought one battle bravely, can fight 
others, and who will keep on fighting and 
winning until the end? 


It Is a Great and Glorious Thing To Be 
a Good Woman 


It seems to me that the ‘‘ Unfinished 
Story” is a good one for employers who 
pay starvation wages, and for oppressors 
and tyrants, and for rich men who ask girls 
like Dulcie to dine with them, and it was 
for these that O. Henry meant it, and all 
honor to him. But it doesn’t seem to me 
a good story for girls who are contending 
with hard conditions; for, having carried 
Dulcie triumphantly up to a certain point, 
it leaves her hanging, as it were, on the 
edge of a precipice. 

Now I believe in Dulcie, and in Little 
Ellen, and in other girls like them. I be- 
lieve in their fineness and their fighting 
blood. I believe that they know, what 
every girl who contends with the hard 
things of life ought to know, that i is a 
great and glorious thing to be a good woman. 

As soon as a girl gets that idea 
fixed firmly in her mind, she is safe. 
She is safe in spite of the fact 
that certain people may say—kind 
people, whose charitable pessimism 
has robbed more than one girl of 
self-confi- 
dence— 
“Poor thing, 
she can’t help 
it. No one 
could expect 
her to live on 
six dollars a 
week. As 
long as men 
pay such 
wages, girls 
will go under. 
The fault is 
in the sys- 
tem.” 

Perhaps 
the fault zs in 
the system, 
and the 
sooner that 
rich men 
learn that the 
highest phil- 
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I knew four sweet women who had lived like princesses before the war and who 
afterward existed on the ragged edge of nothing, but they came to old age with a 
dignity and grace which makes them shine like stars in my memory 


in a living-wage, the better, 
but in the meantime are we 
going to say to the lovely little 
things who toil: “There’s no 
help for it. You can fight, 
but you'll fail. The Flaming 
Dragon will get you’’? 

Well, I for one shall not 
say it. And I shall not say 
it because I have in me the 

ek. blood of women who endured 
hardships for the sake of an ideal. Do-you 
think that the Huguenots and the Pilgrims 
chose the “easiest way” when they left 
lives of luxury to battle with conditions in 
a new and unknown country? Do you 
think that the women of the South, after 
the Civil War, felt that their poverty gave 
them the least excuse for disloyalty to their 
traditions of moral integrity? 

Surely it was not easy for those women 
of the South, who had never buttoned their 
shoes or braided their hair, to take up the 
burden of hard labor which their losses 
forced upon them. It was not easy for 
women who had worn frills and fine laces 
to wear homespun and queer hats and heavy 
shoes. It was not easy for women whose 
doors had been flung wide in generous hos- 
pitality to keep squalid boarding-houses, 
and to be at the mercy of even more squalid 
boarders. Yet would any one have dared 
hint that poverty in such a case was any- 
thing less than honorable? 

I have in mind four sweet women who 
had lived like princesses before the war 
and who, afterward, existed on the ragged 
edge of nothing. They were two widowed 
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sisters and Miss 

Leila and Miss 

Sophia. As I look 

back on their tri- 

umphs of economy, 

I find them nothing 

short of marvelous. 

Their dining-table 

was of old mahog- 

any, highly _ pol- 
ished, and there was, 
to my childish eyes, 
- something especially 
sumptuous in the 
display of little 
crocheted doilies 
which were Miss 

Leila’s handiwork. 
There was a silver 

basket which held 
the buns for our lunch, and an old silver pot 
for our tea. There were thin cups and thin 
spoons. And there was nothing to eat but 
the buns and tea. At my own home, we 
always had cold meat for luncheon, and hot 
bread, and sometimes a soup or a salad, and 
a sweet. But our table never had the air of 
elegance which Miss Leila managed to im- 
part with the doilies and the buns and the 
silver basket. For dinner, there were, 
usually, ‘little stews, served on a Sheffield 
platter. There was never a very generous 
supply, but I always had enough, and I 
know now that the dear ladies probably 
went empty that I might be filled. 

I was to learn later that the silver basket 
and the teapot and the shining old table 
and the Sheffield platter were all that was 
left of former grandeur. They displayed 
them bravely, and kept their little tragedies 
of privation strictly to themselves. 

Now, when poverty first came to Miss 
Leila and Miss Sophia, they were young 
and lovely. Life was before them, as it is 
before Little Ellen and Dulcie. But can 
you fancy for one moment that any one 
would have said of Miss Sophia or Miss 
Leila: “Poor things, they will probably 
go under. The Flaming Dragon will get 
them’? 

No, you can’t fancy it, and I can’t, for 
Miss Leila and Miss Sophia were the pred- 
uct of an idealism which would face death 
rather than dishonor. They lived on less 
than six dollars a week. They lived on so 
little that if I should reveal it, you would 
stand aghast. But they came to old age 
with a loveliness which had nothing to do 
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with painted cheeks, and with > 
a dignity and grace which makes 
them shine like stars in my 
memory. 

Do I hear the murmur, “But 
they were ladies’’? 


Ladyhood a Quality of Soul 


And what is ladyhood, may I 
ask, but fine and gentle woman- 
hood? It is a 
quality of soul 
as much as of 
station, and the 
girl who earns 
her living may 
share it equally 
with the woman 
who lives as a 
lily of the field. 
But to share it, 
she must set up 
an ideal of purity 
and of stedfast- 
ness of purpose. 
She must be sus- 
tained by hope 
and high resolve. 
When I was 
young, I came 
under the in- 
fluence of a man who preached the doc- 
trine of strength. “To be happy,” he said, 

“is, after all, but an incident. To be good 
and to do good, to know God and to serve 
Him, are the important things.” 

Does that seem a hard philosophy? To 
me it did not. It was a clarion call. It 
made me feel like a soldier, who, going 
down to battle, does not expect to have 
softness and ease. But he does expect to 
conquer. And when he fights, his blood 
thrills, and though he may be worn and 
spent when victory comes, he has a singing 
sense of triumph. The knights of old who 
fought dragons went forward, you may re- 
member, to meet them. °If they had been 
cowards, they might have scuttled down 
some byway to the back door of the castle, 
and have eaten and drunk with such timid 
souls as themselves, while the dragon 
ramped and raged outside, frightening the 
populace into fits. But they were not 
cowards, and so they conquered, and when 
they came to the castle, the gates were flung 
wide to welcome them. And you, too, must 
not be cowards, but must fight brav ely, and 
you, too, will conquer. 








Drusilla wants boudoir-caps and days in bed and dancing teas. and so, she is 
going to marry a man she doesn't love 





Adventures in Girlhood 


Getting the Most Out of It 


Little Ellen says quaintly that 
making the best of it means getting 
the most out of it. “If you are 
dissatisfied because the little sau- 
sages that you have for your Sun- 
day dinner aren’t turkey, and the 
book that you get from the store 
library isn’t a ticket for the show, 
and the nice little 
bargain shirt- 
waist isn’t a vel- 
vet gown, then 
you are sure to 
be miserable. 
And nobody,’’ 
says Little Ellen 
cock-surely, 
‘‘can make me 
miserable. I 
want life to mean 
to me something 
more than a 
grouch.” 

It is Little El- 
len’s philosophy 
which gives 
flavor to her 
morning bread 
and butter, to 
her noonday bowl of soup, and to her sim- 
ple dinner. ‘‘You’ve just got to find some- 
thing in each day’s work that interests 
you,” she further elucidates, “and some- 
body to be friendly with. And you’ve got 
to think things out for yourself. You 
mustn’t ever let anybody own your mind.” 

There are rich women who might easily 
envy Little Ellen her self-respect, her 
serenity, her independence of spirit. And 
let me say right here that there is no weak- 
ness in this attitude of Little Ellen’s. Her 
eyes are wide open to the injustices of the 
present social system, but she doesn’t be- 
lieve that there is anything “divine” in 
discontent. She is sure that the time is not 
far off when the girl who earns her living 
will be treated with fairness, but until that 
time comes she refuses to be ground in the 
dust by the commercial Juggernaut. 

And now are you not beginning to per- 
ceive that Little Ellen has in her the high 
spirit of adventure? It is this which makes 
her see in the day’s work something more 
than drudgery. It gives zest to her erncount- 
ers with the most crabbed customers. It 
makes her look upon her fellow workers as 
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And so, I don’t want 


boon companions. 
you, when you think of Little Ellen, to be 
too sorry for her; I want you to think of her, 
rather, with her head up, her eyes shining, 
her sharp and sure little sword in her hand, 
her foot on the neck of the Flaming Dragon. 


The Richness of Life 


But it is not only the Little Ellens and 
the Dulcies who have dragons to fight. 
There’s Drusilla, for example, who has a 
government position, and who hates drudg- 
ery. She hates getting her lunches in 
restaurants or eating it cold on her desk. 
She hates the monotony of the gray days, 
with the same people to right of her and to 
left of her. She hates the street-cars o’ 
nights and o’ mornings. She hates the 
tailor-mades which are her daily attire. 
She wants boudoir-caps, and days in bed, 
and dancing teas, and long walks in the 
sunshine, and, because she wants these 
things, she is going to marry a man she 
doesn’t love. For, you see, Drusilla isn’t 


wise, and she doesn’t realize that there is 
a slavery more degrading than that of the 
day’s work. For what happiness is there in 
And what freedom of 


a loveless household? 
soul is there for the 
wife who expects all 
and gives nothing? 
And what of the 
years which stretch 
ahead? Perhaps, if 
the man Drusilla 
is to marry were 
wise and _ strong, 
she might learn to 
love him, but there’s 
just his money and 
the things it will 
buy. And Drusilla 
will have abig house, 
and plenty of serv- 
ants, and the bou- 
doir-caps, and the 
days in bed, and the 
dancing teas, but, 
somehow, I can’t 
think of Drusilla as I think of Little Ellen— 
with her head up, her eyes shining, and the 
Flaming Dragon at her feet! 

You see, the trouble with Drusilla and 
others like her is that they look with envy on 


the women whohave nothing todo but “have . 


a good time.’”’ They do not realize that 
doing nothing does not always mean hav- 


The next article in this series, The Adventure in the Open Country, will appear in the August issue. 
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ing a good time, it sometimes means hav- 
ing a very bad time. As Ruskin says: 

““You are to go the road which you see to 
be the straight one; carrying whatever you 
find is given you to carry, as well and as 
stoutly as you can, without making faces, 
or calling people to come and look at you. 
All that you really have to do is to keep 
your back as straight as you can, and not to 
think about what is upon it. The real and 
essential meaning of ‘virtue’ is in that 
straightness of back.” 

Please don’t think that I am trying to 
preach to you tritely, “Be good and you'll 
be happy.” I know that youth’s idea of 
happiness has to do with pretty clothes and 
nice things to eat and freedom from care. 
And I wish that all girls might have these 
things, and especially girls like Little Ellen 
and Dulcie. But if you must have them 
at the expense of finer things, then I would 
not wish them for you. For a lobster sup- 
per has never yet filled a-hungry heart, and 
the loveliest gown in the world has never 
compensated for the loss of loveliness of soul. 

But I shall say to you, “Be good and 
you'll be blessed,”’ and your blessings shall 
be those of a richness of life beyond any- 
thing that you have 
ever hoped or 
dreamed. It isthat 
which is within us 
that counts. Weare 
masters of our fate, 
captains of our souls. 
No one can rob us 
of our right to fix our 
eyes on the stars. 

I am wondering 
how many of you 
who read this have 
met the Flaming 
Dragon, and with 
what swords you 
are fighting? I 
wish you would tell 
me. And if any of 
you who are now 
facing the Flaming 
Dragon areafraid, write to me, and, perhaps, 
I can help you to find weapons with which 
to conquer. For are we not, dear girls, 
comrades along the way? 


“Be strong! 
It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long, 
Faint not, fight on. Tomorrow comes the song!” 
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July the Fourth's a 
lively holiday, 
It's firecracker, flag, 
and folly day. 
Each bing-bang-bing is 
allegorical 
And brings to mind 
some fact histor- 


ical. 


Now, taxicabs have grown 
quite dear to us, 

But taxi-tea still looks as queer 

to us 
As when, of yore, we no-siree- 
fully 
Told George the Third, point- 
blank and freefully, 


We couldn't go on bending 
kneefully! 


The way we said it was sublime— 


Hurrah ! 


It caused a monument in time! 


—Hurrah ! 


It gave us Bunker Hill to 
climb—Hurrah! 
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Well, Petie'’s dad kept saying, * Wait, old chap, 
The Fourth's both glorious and great, old chap." 
And bulky parcels he deposited, 
While patient Petie saw them closeted, 





“Good heavens, boy! 
It's only four o clock! 


Go back to bed!” 


Then waited with increasing sorrow, 
dears, 
Till he at last was told, “ Tomorrow,” 
dears. 
But when he called his dad excitedly, 
That parent answered back benight- 
edly: 
" Good heavens, boy! It's not yet four 
o'clock! 
Go back to bed until it's more o'clock!” 
And little Petie's wild elation, then, 
Was quickly turned to desperation, then. 


Now I've observed that parents, Nero-like, 
Are often blessed with children, hero-like. 
The milkman hadn't come skylarking yet, 
And not an early dog was barking yet. 
But down those stairs young Petie trembled, dears, 


And all those fireworks assembled, dears. 


He fetched a tin pan—pianissimo— 

To make his sizz~boom-bang—fortissimo— 
And, flourishing a moment, punkily, 

He sat him down on that pan, spunkily, 

































There to wait in perfect ecstasy 
What he supposed would happen é 


nextasy ! 


Of course, my dears, this should have 


ended him. 
I hardly think they could have mended 
him 
If Kewpish luck had not attended 
him. 


But just as he was disappearing, 
dears, 
The Kewpie Band that spot was near- 
ing, dears. 


Said Wag. surprised: “ Twill be a 


miracle 


ce ae 


If he comes down intact and spher- © ‘ 
ical. 
Yet from disaster we may snatch him 
yet, : M 


lf on a cloud we can but catch 
him yet. ey’ | 
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Of course this should Py 
have ended him 
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Then, drifting by incon- 


sequentially, 





A cloud appeared most provi- 


dentially. Cre) Ne y: 
: gh EE 
Whereon, the Kewpies grasped it cheer- go 


fully, pe 7@ 
Whilst Petie's folks gazed ca A) we 


upward tearfully. 
They came within an inch of missing him, 
But since they didn't, soon were kissing 
him. 
Still, Kewps don't come by every day, my 
dears, 
So, let us see if we can stay, my dears, 


Good patriots in some other way, my dears. 


As Wag remarked: * Your child is jarred a bit, 


But I assure you he's not marred a bit! 





| Gunpowder ways, though, are ulterior; 
Plain paper bags are far superior; 
| Less harmful, too, to youth's exterior. 


You blow them up; they bang stupendously 
And thrill the childish heart tre- 


mendously.” 


Sighed Petie's ma: ‘ That's inspira- 
tional! 





No wonder Kewps are reputa- 
tional! ™ 


an 
Children 
Be ‘Taught 
to Writer 


By 
Albert Frederick Wilson 


Department of Journalism, New York University 


“Of making many books there is no 
end,” wrote a famous author many 
centuries ago. “The itch to write is a 
national malady,’’ comments the anony- 
mous writer of a recent magazine article. 
Then why is so much writing of ephem- 
eral interest only? Is it because most 
writers write because of the “‘itch’’ and 
not out of a full heart and a well-stored 
head? If this be so, what can be done 
about checking the waste of printers’ 
ink and typewriter ribbons? Anything? 
Professor Wilson says yes, and it is 
interesting to note that his advice 
to those who aspire to have their 
children write may be expressed 
in Louisa M. Alcott’s advice 
to the would-be authors 
themselves: ‘‘Read good 
books, think good 
thoughts, live, then 
write.”” We need youth 
in our literature, we 
need its new ideals, but 
those ideals should be 
expressed in words that 
live and in terms of life. 
Experience and counsel 
that will help the parent 
to attain this end will be 
found in the following arti- 
cle, one that is well worti 
reading, if only to discover the 
parental guidance that was en- 
joyed by two of our most pop- 
ular authors, Margaret Deland 
and Kathleen Norris. 


ROM time to time 
mothers come to me 
with childish rhymes 
and fancies, confident that they 
have discovered the first vague mani- 
festations of talent in their children. 
‘What can I do to encourage and train 
this creative power?” they ask eagerly. 
Usually I shake my head rather hopelessly. 
We know so little about encouraging talent 
of any kind. We grown-ups have been 
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“I was not allowed to read anything’ 
without asking my mother if I might 
do so, and, as for the writing itself, she 
helped me very profoundly by what I 
might call a judicious neglect” 
—Margaret Deland 


DRAWN BY W. J, ENRIGHT 


It is not difficult to help folks — even 
and fundamental problem is one of taste. 
unending line of men and women, ready- 

literature to do their part in trainin? 


exceedingly slow in 
recognizing talent in 
each other, even when 
the thing is full-blown, 


superb, revolutionizing. 
Then how shall we know 
and prescribe for its first 
manifestations? 

But the mothers are im- 
patient with this sort of talk, 
and think me very stupid. 
Can’t I give them a list of 
good books for prescribed reading—a grad- 
uated list which shall take in the years 
from six to twelve? Shall the children be 
allowed to read fiction? Should a parent 
be a severe critic, mildly censorious, or 
indulgently encouraging? Should the chil- 
dren be realists, naturalists, romanticists, 
or futurists? 





little folks—to acquire a technical facility in writing. The first 
And there is a host of eager helpers at the Gates of Taste —a long. 
anxious to step out from the covers of the world’s best 

the new generation of writing men and women 


Of course it would be 
amusing if it were not 
so pathetic. For it is 
we who are silly and 
stupid, and not the 
mothers. We _ should 
know more about such 
things. It is perfectly rea- 
sonable for them to come to 
us for help. It is not reason- 
able for us to have so little to 
give. If a mother suspects—if 
it is nothing more than a notion 
—that the Lord has tucked a 
comfortable little talent in her 
baby’s cradle, she has a righteous claim 
upon us who try to help folks to write. 
And here let it be registered that this 
claim deserves more than a pompous 
verging on profundities, academic’ form- 


with poetry. 


his footsteps. 


“Encouragement was everything. I started 
My father was a writer; his 
highest ambition that I should follow in 
He made literature for me it 
a sacred calling’ — Coningsby Dawson 1 


“I wrote my first story when I 
was eleven years old. My family 
neither encouraged nor discouraged 
me, the theory being that ‘creative 
writing was a gift from divinity, 
and that a ‘gift’ could be trusted to 
take care of itself" 

—Maravene Thompson 


ulas, and cultural pre- 
scriptions. 

It has seemed to me 
that a mother might find 
some help from other 


mothers and fathers who 
were able to recognize 
talent and to care for its 
first crude creations. So, 
during the last year, as 
the writing men and women 
have crossed my path, I have 
stopped them. “How did 
your parents help you?” 
I have asked.  ‘“ What 
were their methods?” 
The answers have 
been rather curi- 
ous. ‘Talent is 
such a capri- 
cious thing. It 
comes in so 
many queer dis- 
guises. It will always 
be impatient with re- 
straint or guidance. 
Tell parents to leave 
alone. It has to 
grow up, just like 
Topsy!” This was the opinion of a short- 
story writer who has done distinguished 
work. His father made him spend his 
days and nights with the prose works of 
Milton! The boy took naturally to Lamb 
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and the fishing-excursions of Izaak Walton. 
For three years this poor lad had an hour a 
day of serious reading prescribed for him! 
Then he was compelled to make a 
two-hundred word digest of 

the horrible stuff he had 

read. This was sup- 

posed to encour- 

age the fine 

art of expres- 

sion. For, 

mark you, a 

digest must 

be clear, con- 

cise,and inform- 

ative. Were not 

these the attributes of 

true letters? When that 

bey finally escaped to 
boarding-school, he 
found relief in the Old 
Sleuth Tales. And 
today, I think, if 
any one should an- 
alyze his stories 
very carefully, they 
would still find 
traces of both the 
Miltonicand the Old 
Sleuth influences. 

I have gathered 
a number of some- 
what similar stories. 
Unfortunately, the 
type of parent that 
forces an adult personal taste upon a child 
does not go to any one for advice in the 
matter. It is convinced, long before the 
child’s birth, of the correct pedagogical 
methods. The only thing that saves a 
child of such a parent is a strong, over- 
powering talent which can overcome any- 
thing read in youth—even the prose works 
of Milton. Nature usually plants the per- 
sonality behind a writing talent very deep 
indeed. I think the first tender shoots of 
this individuality can be arrested in their 
growth, but eventually they manage to 
fight through to their place in the sun. 

To offset the father who tried to lead his 
son into letters through the profound mys- 
teries of Miiton, I found a father who let 
his boy run absolutely wild in his library. 
The lad had at his elbows most of what 
was best and some of what was worst in 
the world’s literature. Three generations of 
red-blooded, hard-living, and hard-thinking 
men of the world had collected that library. 


“I began 

to be an ‘au- 

thor at the age 

of five Atseven 

I became a “poet.” 

I was encouraged 

by my parents and 

my teachers in every 
way. My infant efforts 
were never laughed at’’ 
—Marjorie Benton Cooke 


Can Children Be Taught to Write? 


There were many volumes on those shelves 
that most parents would have marked, 
“Don’t Touch!” The father had a theory 
that, if the boy had any inborn 
taste at all, he would natu- 
rally discard what was vi- 
cious and seek that 
which was wholesome, 
vigorous, and _inspirit- 
ing. It was an acid- 
test, but the boy has 
now written his  sec- 
ond novel, and there 
isn’t a line in either 
book that does not 
ring true to the best 
traditions of English lit- 
erature. 
These and other stories 
from authors concerning the 
methods of their parents are interest- 
ing, but the most valuable material I 
have gathered on the subject comes 
from Margaret Deland and Kathleen 
Norris. Both these distinguished 
novelists received careful, crit- 
ical help in their writing when 
they were children. Mrs. 
Deland’s 
mother 
aided 


“My early efforts at authorship were not regarded seriously by 

my family or friends. I worked out my own salvation accord- 
ing to what light I had’“—Julie M. Lippmann 

her, while it was Mrs. Norris’s father 

who discovered and encouraged her first 

efforts. Surely, methods which have given 

us these two vital writers are worth a 





Mrs. Deland makes a 
She 


mother’s attention. 
very beautiful tribute to her mother. 
says: 

“T do not think I ever knew just how or 
when my mother recognized my desire to 
write; but I think I can tell you quite 
directly how she helped me. I may say that 
she was a woman of very great cultivation, 
whose knowledge of the ‘wells 
of English undefiled’ was 
both deep and wide, and 
that one of the first 
things she did was to 
supervise my reading {| 
with the greatest i 
care. I was never, 
as a child, allowed to 
read trash. In fact, I 
was not allowed to 





“My tathez encouraged 
not only myself, but all his chil- 
dren in the literary direction. He believed that 
a keen observation for life in all its phases, and for nice expres- 
sion, could be deliberately cultivated. And three of us make 
writing our regular employment’ —Kathleen Norris 


read anything without first asking my 
mother if I might do so. This meant, of 


course, that she kept guard over the gates 
of taste, so to speak, and my childish mind 
was not filled with the foolishness which, 
in those days, was considered ‘literature for 
children.’ Scott and Hawthorne, even parts 
of The Spectator and The Tatler; of course, 
Shakespeare, but most of all the Bible—of 
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these things was formed whatever taste I 
may have. 

“But as for the writing itself, she helped 
me very profoundly by what I might call a 
judicious neglect. To be sure, it was only 
an apparent neglect. Everything I wrote 
I showed to her, but never because I sup- 
posed that it was the least worth while. 
She told me she wanted to see the 
little stories or the little verses, 
‘Because,’ she said, ‘I want 

to know whether you 
. ~ are improving in your 

~ spelling.’ Of course 

N such a remark as 

® that punctured 
* any youthful 

pride that I 

might have had 

in my _ produc- 

tions, and was 

exceedingly 
wholesome. 
“T think it is a 

very serious mistake 
to allow children or young 
people to suppose that anything they 

may write is to be taken seriously. 

After my mother’s death, when 

I was grown up and had been 

writing for some years, a relative 
told me of a letter that she had 
had from my mother, when I was 
about thirteen or fourteen years 
old and had been attempting to 
write verses. It was, aS near as 
I can remember it, to this effect: 
‘Margaret is very anxious to send 
some of her productions to a mag- 
azine, and if I were perfectly sure that 
they would be rejected, T would allow 
her to do so.’ The more I think of it, 
the more impressed I am by the wisdom 
of that remark. If, at thirteen or 
fourteen, anything I had written had been 
printed, I should not only have become 
an insufferable youngster, but I should 
probably have let off whatever steam there 
was in me, and when I grew up, would never 
have written anything.” 

This is a charming picture of Mrs. De- 
land’s mother, standing at the Gates of 
Taste, keeping guard with a judicious 
neglect. Here, at last, are the broad, simple 
working-principles that go directly to the 
need. For, you know, it is not so difficult to 
help folks—even little folks—to acquire, 
gradually, a technical facility in writing. 
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48 . Can Children Be Taught to Write? 


at the Gates of Taste!—prophets 
and jesters, poets and thinkers, 
psalm-singers and tale-bearers, 
rogues and adventurers, scientists, 
essayists, astronomers, historians, 
theologians; David and John the 
Baptist, Shakespeare and John 
Burroughs, Uncle Remus and 
Charles Lamb, Tom Sawyer and 
Penrod, Long John Silver and 
Leather-stocking—but it is useless 
to begin to call the roll! They are 
all there at the Gates of Taste, 
ready to join hands with you 
mothers in one of the most fas- 
cinating privileges life offers. 
Just one word more on the 
Gates of Taste. You will note 
that Mrs. Deland as a little 
girl selected her own books 
and then took them to her 
mother for permission to read 
them. In other words, the child 
was allowed to have a 
hand in choosing her 
literary playfel- 
lows. Try this 
with your own 
child. Let him 
go to the Gates 
with you. And do 
not be alarmed if, 
when it is his 
turn to choose, 
he beckons Long 
John Silver and 
shamelessly 
neglects John the 
Baptist. This is 
normal. I think 
John the Baptist 
will understand. 
He'll be called 
in his own good 
time. 
In dealing with 
the construc- 
tive side of 
her child’s lit- 
erary begin- 
nings, Mrs. De- 
land's mother 
had a rare in- 
sight. “She told 
me she wanted to 





















































“As a child. 1 was very shy about 
my writing. I can not remem- 
ber that I was ever encouraged 
to write, but I was left free to 
browse at will in an excellent. 
unweeded library” 

—Ellen Glasgow 


The first and funda- 
mental problem is one 
of taste. How shall 
I plant a standard of 
the real values of life 
and literature in my 
child? How shall I 

teach him to know 

the genuine, the sin- 

cere thing? And how 

shall I bring him to 
understand the rag- 
ged, barren sins of 
selfishness and cyni- 
cism? Truly, this seems 
a stupendous undertaking 
for mothers who strive to 
help the little writing folks. 
But then, on second thought, 

there is a host of eager help- 

ers at the Gates of Taste—a 
long, unending line of men 
and women, ready, anxious Kate Doasias Wignie 
to step out from the covers of the world’s : 
best literature to do their part in training @ see the little stories 
the new generation of writing men and women. or the little verses, ‘ Be- 
And what a noble, curious motley, waiting there cause,’ she said, ‘I want to 





“I was never ‘recognized’ or “de- 
veloped.” In fact, everybody in 
the village where I lived between 
the ages of six and fifteen declares 
I was simply a nice. well-behaved 
little girl! Neither parents nor 
neighbors observed a vestige of tal- 
ent. I just “wrote when it came 
time, that's all” 


















know whether you are improving in your 
spelling.’”” Yes, a method well calculated 
to puncture youthful pride, and exceedingly 
wholesome. And then, when 
the child was anxious to 
send some of her produc- 
tions to a 
magazine 
—one 
of the 
first 
dan- 
ger- 
marks — 
the mother 
recognized the 
peril immedi- 
ately—the | 
peril of pre- 
mature ar- 
rival—and 
only hesi- 
tated long 
enough to make 
perfectly sure 
that the contribu- 
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all our correspondence, and was very severe 
when slang or inelegancies were discovered 
in it. He bought us a typewriter and in- 
sisted that we all learn to use it. And, 
curiously enough, or perhaps 
rationally enough, three of 
his children have made 
writing their regular 
employment, and the 
other three all use 
composition more 
or less in their dif- 
ferent vocations. 
‘“‘T remember 
that a friend of my 
father’s, an editor, 
promised once to 
publish in his weekly 


tions would be re- 






“From my earliest childhood both 





jected. my parents did everything in their 
Quite as charm- power, and often at great sacrifice, 
ae 1 helpful as to encourage and further my pur- 
ing and heiprul as pose of being an author and a play- 
Mrs. Deland’s _ wright’—Beulah Marie Dix 


description of her 

mother’s methods is the following tribute 
to her father by Kathleen Norris. You will 
note that her father “deliberately culti- 
vated” the writing talent of his children; 
also that out of six boys and girls he de- 
veloped three who write for a living! Mrs. 
Norris explains in detail: 

“Tthink my father rather than my mother 
was the one who encouraged not only my- 
self, but all his children in the literary direc- 
tion. He believed that a keen observation 
for life in all its phases, and for nice expres- 
sion, could be deliberately cultivated. 
Accurately used English was a delight to him. 
He liked us to read aloud to him, and would 
interrupt to criticize or admire what we 
read. He made us analyze every play we 
saw, find out for ourselves just how the 
development of the different characters was 
done, and why and where the climaxes 
were. We lived far up in the woods, and 
had long winter evenings in which to carry 
on our literary investigations, and every 
one of us took kindly to writing. We all 
wrote and told stories when we were very 
young indeed. My father kept an eye on 





**My mother met my infant writings with the warmest interest. 
but there was no direct attempt to make a writer of me, and 
though I think she had hopes, she said nothing of them in my 
hearing. The initiative was left entirely to me” 

—Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
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paper any short story I sent him. My 
father thanked him for the offer, but 
when I submitted a story, he saw that it 
was done anonymously, and mailed from a 
different town. The consequence was, of 
course, that it was rejected, to my intense 
disappointment, and that of the kindly edi- 
tor, too. But I have learned since to be 
very grateful for the lesson, although my 
father did not live to have my thanks, nor 
those of any of the sons and daughters who 
are more and more grateful to him for his 
long-ago sympathy and interest in their 
development. He never laughed at us until 
we saw the fun ourselves—perhaps that was 
the most unusual thing about his whole 
attitude—and any honest literary effort, 
no matter how absurd, had his praise before 
his criticism came.” 


Training Eyes to See 


Picture six eager children gathered about 
the flaming red logs making a game, a 
delightful, absorbing game, out of their 
literary studies, telling and writing stories, 
comparing first-hand observations of life, 
analyzing playsand novels tomake them give 
up their structural secrets. It is of interest 
that this father put the first emphasis upon 
eyes that see. I wish that I knew how early 
we can begin to train eyes to see. Both 
as a magazine editor and as a university 
professor of magazine writing, I have 
read thousands of manuscripts from stu- 
dent writers. A general diagnosis would 
cover ninety percent of the ills of these 
aspiring authors—“‘total blindness.” You 
would naturally suppose that when young 
men and women came to write, there would 
be a fresh, clear-sighted approach to life; 
that youth, with its new enthusiasms and 
disregard for established affairs, would 
challenge the shop-worn masks of things. 
But the opposite seems to be quite the 
rule. Who will tell the young writing folk 
how to keep their eyes free from blinders? 
How can we impress upon the writing stu- 
dent the fine art of using his eyes? How 
can we make him understand that he must 
first of all have eyes that see through the 
rag-a-tag commonplace to the vital signifi- 
cance beneath the surface existence? 

I can not tell mothers directly how to en- 
courage eyes to see, but I remember one 


Taught to Write? 





father who helped a boy to a clear vision. 
The boy learned to love books very early. 
I think he became too much absorbed in 
them, so much so that he was beginning to 
form the dangerous habit of looking out at 
the world and its affairs almost entirely 
through other folks’, book-folks’, eyes and 
brains. By some magic which: the boy 
never understood, the father led him, little 
by little, from the library shelves directly 
to the life that his favorite authors por- 
trayed. When they were reading and study- 
ing Whittier and Longfellow together, the 
long country walks curiously enough led 
to barefoot boys, to bridges over little 
rivers, and to a hundred and one little 
places of interest described in the poems. 
Then they would go over the poems to- 
gether, matching line for line, until, finally, 
the verses had been exhausted. ‘What 
wonderful seeing eyes those old poets had!”’ 
the father would enthuse. And after that 
had been discussed he would suggest, 
“‘ Now let’s see if we can discover anything 
they missed!’”’ So boy and father would 
match their eyes with Longfellow’s at the 
village forge, with Thoreau’s at the mill- 
pond, with Burroughs’s along the spring 
trout-brook, with Lanier’s at sunup in the 
hills. How little the boy understood then of 
the motive behind those excursions, of the 
fine schoolmaster’s instinct behind those 
outdoor games of “I Spy!” 

After the seeing eye comes the effort to 
put the fresh vision upon paper. It is note- 
worthy that this preliminary struggle for 
expression was watched with a good deal 
of apprehension by both Mrs. Deland’s 
mother and Mrs. Norris’s father. The first 
little verses and stories always seem so 
wonderful to the child, and they are very 
apt to carry the parent quite by storm. 
Parents who have not the foresight allow 
the young writers to flood magazine and 
newspaper offices with this first material. 
Unless you have been an editor, you have 
no idea how much of this “stuff”’ is sent on 
by the hopeful mothers and fathers. It is 
foolish and ill-advised, and yet, after all, it 
is better than the opposite sin of ridicule. 
For we need youth in our literature. We 
need its new ideals, and its strength to build 
those ideals. We need its utter scorn for 
cynicism in life, andits proud faith and sanity. 


“Eyes that see”’ are the first requirements of the author, says Professor Wilson. Then comes the need for 

skill in putting the vision on paper. Painstaking observance of the rule and long years of practise in writing 

the accounts of what he had seen made a little old man in France the most famous naturalist in the world. 

A good beginning with the children would be to ask them to see what Henri Fabre saw in Pliny’s Cossus. 
He tells about it in an early issue. 
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Eddie couldn't understand it at all. He had been so certain his mother would be angry at him and would 
scold him and would ask him to promise never to fight again! Yet here she 
was, calling him her darling and her hero 


Women Don’t Understand Things 


A Limpy Randall Story* 


By William Johnston 


Author of ‘The Yellow Leiter,” “‘Limpy,” etc. 


Illustrated by H. J. Soulen 


T lacked half an hour of school-time. 
The three Randall boys, Tom, 
Richard, and Eddie, always looking 
more spick and span at this time than 

during the rest of the day, sprawled in easy 
if ungraceful attitudes on the front porch 
steps, were discussing a portentous event 
in boydom of the day before. 

“°Course,” said Tom decisively, “there’s 
times when a feller’s just got to fight.” 

“Sure,” Richard corroborated, ‘“‘lots of 
times.” 

“You’d never fight, though, would you, 


*Limpy,” the first story in this series, was in the December issue. 51 


Tom?” queried Eddie, the youngest of the 
trio. 

“You can just betcher life I would,” 
Tom asserted. 

‘“‘And me, too,” echoed Richard. 

Wide-eyed with Wonder, little Edward 
Haverford Randall listened to his brothers’ 
astounding declaration. Time after time 
he had heard both of them promise their 
mother that they’ never would fight. She 
had not asked Eddie for a similar promise. 
He was different from other boys. “It” 
made the difference. ‘“It’’ was a poor, un- 
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developed leg that required a cruel, iron 
brace to support it, a lame leg that kept him 
from running and jumping and swimming as 
other boys did, a hideous, ever-present grief 
that was responsible for all the boys of his 
acquaintance, all but his own brothers, 
calling him ever by the unwelcome name of 
“Limpy.” Even Tom and Richard some- 
times forgot and let the hated nickname 
slip out before they thought. Eddie knew, 
of course, that they never did it on purpose, 
and he always tried to pretend that he did 
not mind it in the least, especially since the 
time that his crony, old Jonas Tucker, the 
one-legged veteran, had expounded his 
theory that the shape of people’s bodies 
didn’t matter, as it was only the shape of 
their souls that counted. 

““What’s a feller going to do,’’ Tom con- 
tinued, ‘‘when another feller dares him? 
A feller can’t take a dare unless he’s a cow- 
ard.” 

“?T’sright,” assented Richard. ‘And 
if he calls your mother a nasty name, what’s 
a feller going to do? He’s just got to fight.” 

“But,” protested Eddie, “you both 
promised mother you never would fight. 
I heard you promise.”’ 

“Aw, forget it,” said Tom. 
don’t understand things.” 

“?T’sright,” said Richard. ‘‘There’s lots 
of things women don’t know nothing about. 
When they ask you to promise, it’s always 
best to say yes to keep them from worrying. 
You never hear Dad asking a fellow not to 
fight.” 

“T’ll bet he had lots and lots of fights 
when he was a kid,” added Tom. ‘TI heard 
him and S. T. Elwell talking about a fight 
they had at school. They didn’t know I 
was listening. It must ’a’ been some scrap 
to hear them tell it.” 

From far down the street came a familiar 
sound, ‘‘Wheep-hu-hu-hu-wheep-hu-hu!”’ 

It was the whistled call of the Randall 
boys’ gang. It meant that Four-eyed 
Smith, or Fatty Bullen, or Froggie Sweeney 
had left his domicile and was in search of 
congenial company to while away the mo- 
ments before the school-bell rang. 

With an answering ‘ Wheep-hu-hu-hu- 
wheep-hu-hu, ” Tom and Richard scrambled 
to their feet and dashed off. 

Eddie, left all alone, as often happened, 
began to hobble slowly off toward school. 
Though it took him twice as long as it took 
the other boys to walk the four blocks, he 
never was late. Tom and Richard, no mat- 
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ter from where or how soon they started, 
always seemed to arrive on the last tap of the 
bell—sometimes a moment or two after it. 
Eddie had never been marked tardy in his 
life. School was one of his greatest pleas- 
ures. In the class-room, at least, he could 
compete with his fellows on equal terms. 
There, his crippled leg didn’t matter. 

On this particular morning, Eddie’s mind 
was busy with a new train of thought. His 
brothers’ boldly proclaimed heresy that 
women didn’t understand things seemed to 
him revolutionary, unbelievable, impossi- 
ble. Hitherto, he always had felt that 
mother understood everything about every- 
thing. Yet now, as he began to ponder 
over the matter, he did not feel quite so sure. 
He recalled that when he had tried to ex- 
plain to her old Jonas’s theories about the 
shape of people’s souls, she had not seemed 
inclined to take much stock in them. Still, 
Eddie, down in his heart, felt positive that 
old Jonas was right. Perhaps women didn’t 
always understand things. 

The seeds of doubt sown by his brothers’ 
remarks began to take root. The boy 
began nibbling for the first time at the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge. Even though it 
made him feel vaguely unhappy, he kept 
on trying to analyze his world in this new 
aspect. Mothers, he knew from experi- 
ence, understood what boys liked to eat. 
Mothers understood how to bandage cut 
fingers and to massage tired legs. Still, he 
could not help remembering that he oiten 
had heard mother, his own dear kind 
mother, say, ‘‘You’d better ask father.” 

He could not recall that she ever had said 
it to him. It must have been to his broth- 
ers that she had used the words. He racked 
his brains trying to remember what she 
had said it about. It must have been about 
something she did not understand. What 
was it? He wished he could remember. 

He thought, too, about Miss Lizzie 
McGuffey, his teacher. Could it be possible © 
that there were some things she didn’t 
understand? He eyed her curiously as he 
entered the schoolroom, for here, at least 
in one respect, he was a privileged charac- 
ter. He never had to wait and march in 
with the others. On account of his lame- 
ness, he was permitted to enter whenever 
he arrived. 

Often in these few minutes before school 
he and Miss McGuffey had delightful little 
chats. Ordinarily timid and shy in the 
presence of others, Eddie, when alone with 





As Limpy, carrying out the mission for Miss McGuffey, passed the desk at which Froggie sat, sullen and 
glowering, a shrill whisper reached him: “I'll git you for this after school. 
I'll git you, Limpy. See if I don't” 
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her, asked her questions about things not 
made quite clear to him in class. Surely 
Miss McGuffey must understand every- 
thing. She never had failed him. 

As Eddie entered, the teacher was busy 
at her desk and beyond a cheery, “‘Good 
morning, Eddie,” she did not seem disposed 
to talk. Just as well pleased, for he was still 
busy pondering over his freshly gained 
aspect of life, the boy made his way to his 
seat and rested there thoughtfully, solemnly 
eying Miss McGuffey and wondering if 
there really was anything she didn’t know 
or didn’t understand. Little could he sus- 
pect that at that very moment his goddess 
of knowledge was busily cramming up on 
the day’s geography lesson. 

Soon the other pupils filed in, and the 
day’s routine began. It was one of those 
ever-dreaded trouble-days every teacher 
learns to expect occasionally. Perhaps it 
was because Miss McGuffey had been up 
late the night before, and the youngsters 
subconsciously recognized her panicky state 
of unpreparedness; perhaps it was because 
the backs of the seats were not scientifically 
curved. It may have been the order of the 
school board preventing the opening of the 
windows, except at recreation time, before 
April 20th. It may have been due to the 
innate devilishness that at times seems 
suddenly to possess boydom, but, certainly, 
the pupils had hardly seated themselves 
before a subtle whisper of disorder swept 
over the room. Whenever Miss McGuf- 
fey’s back was turned, notes and paper- 
wads went flying about. Even the star 
good-conduct pupils were caught whisper- 
ing. None of them seemed to know their 
lessons. Miss McGuffey’s nerves went to 
pieces, making her extraordinarily irritable 
and curt. 

The climax came shortly before the noon 
recess. The “B” geography class was called. 
All the members filed up to their places ex- 
cept Froggie Sweeney. He had not far to 
go, for Miss McGuffey, for purposes of easy 
observation, had given him a seat well 
toward the front of the room. With all the 
others astir, Froggie sat sullenly in his seat. 

“Sweeney,”’ said Miss.McGuffey sharply, 
“‘take your place.” 

The boy did not answer her nor make the 
slightest motion to indicate that he in- 
tended to obey. 

“Sweeney,” she repeated, still more 
sharply, “take your place at once!” 
Still the boy made no movement. 





Boys are not given to self-analysis. If 
Froggie had been asked to explain his stub- 
bornness, it is doubtful if he could have 
done so. Let us be charitable and say that 
under the youngster’s unprepossessing ex- 
terior and rough manners was concealed a 
sensitive soul, a timid spirit that shrank 
from and resented the ridicule that too 
often fell to his lot when he didn’t know his 
lessons. Probably psychology would have 
found some such logical explanation as this. 
All that Froggie knew about it was that he 
had decided “‘he wasn’t a-goin’ to,” and, 
having decided, he proposed to stick to it. 

Her patience already tried beyond en- 
durance, Miss McGuffey let pass from her 
mind all she had read on the necessity of 
gentleness in dealing with recalcitrant 
pupils. She decided that the terrible 
Sweeney boy needed dire punishment, and 
needed it immediately. 

“Randall,” she called out, “go to the 
principal’s room and ask him to come here.” 

Ordinarily such a threat was sufficient 
to make the most mischievous boy behave. 
She half expected that before the messen- 
ger was despatched Froggie would be plead- 
ing for mercy. As it happened, Eddie did 
not at first realize that she was speaking to 
him. His mind was busy just at the mo- 
ment with the commercial products of 
China, assuring himself that he still remem- 
bered the lesson studied the night before. 

“Eddie!” she called out, this time in 
tones more curt and commanding. 

The boy came to himself and stared at 
her uncomprehendingly. ‘ Yes’m?”’ he said. 

“Go and tell the principal to come here 
at once!” 

“Yes’m,” repeated Eddie obediently, 
starting at once to do his errand. But, 
even as he hobbled off, it came to him that 
it hardly seemed fair to make him a par- 
ticipant in another boy’s punishment. 
Often before, Miss McGuffey had sent him 
on errands, but always of some pleasant 
nature. This was different. ‘Sending for 
the principal”’ was the worst punishment 
permissible. A teacher might set a bad 
boy to extra lessons, she might keep him in 
after school, she might mark him “D” in 
conduct, but beyond this she might not go. 
‘Sending for the principal” invariably re- 
sulted in one of three things, a letter home, 
a thrashing, or a suspension—sometimes 
all three. 

It seemed to Eddie wrong to involve him 
in the trouble between Miss McGuffey and 
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Froggie Sweeney. Going to summon the 
principal seemed, somehow, to partake of 
“tattling.” He wished that he did not 
have to go. Yet there was his own good- 
conduct record to be considered. If he 
should refuse to go, undoubtedly the teacher 
would punish him, too. He thought of try- 
ing to explain to her his feelings about the 
matter, but, after one glance at her flushed, 
angry face, he decided it would be useless. 
It must be that his brothers were right, 
that women didn’t always understand 
things. 

He started for the door to carry out his 
mission. As he passed the desk at which 
Froggie sat, sullen and glowering, head 
down and hands in pockets, a shrill whisper 
reached him: 

“T’ll git you for this after school. I'll git 
you, Limpy. See if I don’t.” 

It was a terrified little cripple who made 
his way to Professor Judson’s room and 
timidly knocked. It was all he could do to 
find voice to deliver his message. He was 
in such a panic of fright that he hardly 
knew how he found his way back to the 
schoolroom and to his place in the class. 
Even the spectacle of Froggie, still sullen 
and defiant, being dragged from the room 
by the muscular principal seemed only a 
confused memory. 

Eddie, hitherto protected by his weak- 
ness, now for the first time in his life had 
been threatened with physical violence. 
However remiss Froggie might be in his 
attention to school duties, in the world out- 
side he had a far different reputation. 
When Froggie Sweeney announced his in- 
tention of “gittin’’ a fellow, the fellow was 
“got.” Froggie’s pugilistic abilities and 
achievements were the envy of his mates. 

Often and often Eddie had heard the 
matter discussed by his admiring brothers. 
There was no doubt in his mind as to the 
meaning of Froggie’s threat. Froggie in- 
tended to “lick” him. What should he do 
about it? 

It was a terribly perplexing problem that 
confronted him. Suppose Froggie found 
him, and he tried to run away. Froggie 
would quickly overtake him. Suppose he 
tried to give battle. What chance had he 
against a boy head and shoulders taller, and 
experienced in fighting. And, besides, his 
mother disapproved of boys’ fighting. Even 
if he did try to fight back, how grieved she 
would be with him! And, besides and be- 
yond all this, he was afraid, afraid of being 


struck and pommeled. The very thought 
of it sickened him. Never in all his life 
had any one struck him or whipped him. 

As he left the schoolroom at the noon 
recess, he was trembling with fear, shud- 
dering at the thought of the peril that he 
faced on the journey home. 

“What’s the matter, Eddie, are you ill?” 
Miss McGuffey called after him as she 
caught a glimpse of his white, troubled face. 

“Nothing,” he stammered bravely. 
Whatever happened, he would not tell her. 
He felt that she wouldn’t understand. 
Down in his heart, too, he had still another 
vague, hardly realized sensation—a feeling 
that, somehow, Froggie had almost the right 
to punish him. 

Still, the prospect of going home alone 
appalled him. He thought at first of seek- 
ing the protection of his brothers. Tom 
and Richard, he knew, would not let any 
one hurt him. With some idea of invoking 
their aid as allies, he waited until the pupils 
from their respective rooms came trooping 
out. His brothers passed close by him, 
but something sealed his lips. He watched 
them scamper off with their mates without 
a word tothem. Perhaps it was that in his 
mind there dwelt some of the boydom talk 
he had so often heard about “no feller 
ought ever to be a coward and a quitter.” 
Perhaps it was that in his trembling body 
there resided a far more valiant soul than 
ever its possessor suspected. 

After nearly all the boys had vanished, 
Eddie set out for home. Froggie was no- 
where to be seen. From scraps of conver- 
sation, Eddie gathered that the defiant 
pupil had “got licked and got sent home, 
too.” Whatever had happened, he felt sure 
that Froggie would keep his word and 
would be waiting to waylay him. 

He had passed two blocks in safety with 
no signs of the enemy. Home was now only 
a little distance away. A short cut through 
McMillan’s Alley and one more block, and 
he would be safe in his own yard. He be- 
gan to breathe more freely. He felt that 
he was almost safe. But, as he turned into 
the alley, his heart sank, and his mouth 
became suddenly dry. 

There in the middle of the alley, where he 
would be less likely to be observed from 
either street, stood an irate, revengeful 
Froggie, hair tousled and eyes still red as 
a result of his visit to the principal’s room. 

Terrified though he was, Eddie kept right 
on. What else was there to do? He 
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thought of running, but what would be the 
use? Handicapped as he was by his crip- 
pled leg and heavy, iron brace, Froggie 
would overtake him before he had gone five 
yards. He wanted to scream for help, but 
his mouth was so parched from fright he 
could not have uttered a sound even if he 
had tried to do so. Nearer and nearer he 
approached his foe, who stood there with 
fists doubled up, aggressively waiting for 
him. Not until he was within six feet of the 
other boy did Eddie stop. 

Froggie at once bore down on him men- 
acingly. ‘‘Now, Limpy, I got you,” he 
snarled. “TI told you I’d fix you, you teach- 
er’s pet, and I’m goin’ to. I'll teach you 
to go runnin’ to the principal to git him to 
come and lick me.” 

Reveling in the terrifying effect of his 
tirade on the shrinking little figure before 
him, Froggie continued with his flow of 
abuse, winding up with a nasty name—the 
name at which Brother Tom had declared 
“a feller has just got to fight.” 

Quick as a flash, Limpy drew from the 
book-strap he was carrying a brass-edged 
ruler, and, mustering all his strength, 
slashed with it at Froggie’s cheek. The 
blow caught the bully unprepared. The 
sharp edge cut into the cheek, leaving a 
long, vicious gash. Froggie, amazed at the 
unexpected turn affairs had taken, scared 
at the sight of his own blood, never offered 
to hit back, but ran bawling out of the alley 
and disappeared. 

Aghast at the dire effect of his blow, 
Eddie staggered about dizzily for a second 
and then collapsed utterly. For several 
minutes he lay on the soft turf of the alley, 
trembling all over, weak from the unusual 
exertion, and still frightened—oh, so fright- 
ened! 

But no longer was he afraid of Froggie. 
The bubble of the young pugilist’s prowess 
had been forever pricked so far as Eddie 
was concerned. No, it was not Froggie that 
he feared now. He was afraid for himself. 
He, Edward Haverford Randall, whose 
mother sternly disapproved of fighting, had 
been fighting. He, the star good-conduct 
pupil of his room, had fought with another 
boy and had laid his cheek open. 

What would mother say to him? What 
would she do to him? Would she, could 
she, ever forgive him? 

And what if Froggie died? That cut on 
Froggie’s cheek now seemed to Eddie to 
have been a frightful one. The blood had 
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poured out all over Froggie’s clothes. Some 
of it even had discolored the grass there in 
the alley. Eddie looked at the splotch, 
where a moment ago Froggie had been 
standing, and shuddered. Suppose the 
blow from the ruler had cut an artery, and 
Froggie bled to death? Most likely he 
would be arrested for murder. They would 
come and take him away and lock him up 
in prison, and by and by, maybe, they would 
hang him. 

With a depressing sense of blood-guilt 
weighing down his soul, he painfully gath- 
ered up his books and hobbled homeward. 
He felt all wobbly in his stomach, and his 
head ached. He was still trembling all 
over, but was somewhat relieved, when he 
reached home, to learn that mother was 
out—gone to Aunt Kate’s for the day. 
His brothers, boylike, noticed nothing un- 
usual in his appearance, but Black Maggie, 
the cook, with kindly eyes always for the 
youngest of the flock, saw that he was not 
himself. 

“Eddie’s stayin’ home dis afternoon,” 
she announced to Tom. 

“Mother isn’t here to write him an ex- 
cuse,” protested his brother. 

“Oh, dat’s all right, chile,” said Maggie; 
“you see dat Miss McGuffin an’ tell her 
Master Eddie ain’t feelin’ well, an’ that 
Mis’ Randall ain’t home, an’ it’ll be all 
right.” 

A gleam of hope came to Eddie’s troubled 
mind as his affairs were thus decided for 
him. If he did not have to go to school in 
the afternoon, it would give him an oppor- 
tunity to slip away and see the old soldier 
before his mother arrived home, tell him 
the whole story, and ask for his advice. 

He felt far too excited and upset to eat 
any luncheon, and, right afterward, Maggie 
made him lie down on the sofa in the dining- 
room and pulled down all the blinds. He 
lay there quietly until his brothers were 
off to school and Maggie had gone out into 
the back-yard to hang up the wash. Then, 
slipping quietly out of the house and keep- 
ing well out of her sight, he headed down 
the street and, as usual, found old Jonas 
sitting, with chair tilted back, in front of 
his tobacco-shop. 

“Well, well,” said old Jonas, as he ap- 
proached, “what’s this? Eddie Randall 
playing hookey?” 

“No—not exactly,” the boy replied. 
“Vou see, Maggie thought I was sick and 
made me stay home from school.” 
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“And wasn’t you sick?” 

“T didn’t feel so very well.” 

‘““What’s the matter—been trying to 
smoke?”’ 

‘No. I had been fighting.”” Even Eddie 
himself marveled at the thrill of pride he 
felt as he made the announcement. 

“Vou don’t tell me,” exclaimed old 
Jonas. “And did ye lick or get licked?”’ 

Thus encouraged, Eddie, starting from 
the very beginning, told the old veteran 
the whole story of his encounter with Frog- 
gie Sweeney, winding up with the ques- 
tion, “Do you think it was very wicked for 
me to hit him with the ruler?” 

“Tt certainly was not,’ pronounc- 
ed old Jonas. ‘‘ You done exactly 
right. I only wisht I’d_ been 
there to give him another one 
for you.” 
“But supposing Froggie 
dies?”’ 

“Humph! he won’t die. 
It takes more than a 
cut on the cheek to kill 
a tough young nut 
like Froggie Sweeney. 
Look at that and that,” 
said the old man, point- 
ing to two great scars, 
one on his head and one 
on his left hand. “Igot 
them both when I was a 
boy, and I'll warrant 
they was worse cuts than 
you give Froggie. You 
can see they didn’t kill me.” 

“But,” questioned Eddie, 
““what’ll mother say about it? 
She doesn’t believe in boys’ 
fighting. She’s made my 
brothers promise her never 
to fight.” 

“Need you be telling 
her?” 

“TI always tell her 
everything.” 

“That’s right,” said 
Jonas, nodding his head 
sagely, ‘always tell your 
mother everything. It’s a 
good way for a boy to go 
through life. Still, you 
never can tell how women- 
folk will take what you tell 
them. If I was you, I’d tell my father first, 
and let him tell her if he sees fit. You see, 
Eddie, women don’t understand things.” 


The prospect of going home alone appalled Eddie. 

He thought of seeking protection from his brothers. 

but remembered that “no feller ought ever to be a 

coward and a quitter,”* and let them go off without 
a word 
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Eddie gasped, marveling at this confirma- 
tion of his brothers’ opinion. ~ 
“Women and men are different,” old 
Jonas went on. ‘A man’s life is mostly 
made up of fighting. He’s got to fight to 
make a place for himself in the world. He’s 
got to fight his own bad habits and bad 
thoughts. He’s got to fight the people that 
try to impose on him. If he hasn’t learned 
how to fight and when to fight while he’s 
still a boy, he’s got a lot of lickings coming 
to him when he’s growed up. There’s lots 
of men makes failures in life because, as 
boys, they never learned how to fight. 
“You see, Eddie, women don’t know 
much about fighting. Most of them 
never have to do much of it. Their 
men, their fathers and brothers and 
husbands, yes, and sometimes their 
sons, too, do their fighting for them. 
The women-folk are the peacemakers 
of the world, the angels of mercy that 
bind up the wounds of the men-folk 
when they’ve been fighting. Women 
see only the brutality of fighting and the 
hurts it gives the ones they love, and 
few of them ever get the why of it. 
That’s why women don’t like fighting. 
Women don’t understand things.” 
4 Strangely comforted by his talk with 
old Jonas, Eddie, as he went home- 
ward, felt, nevertheless, that his world was 
falling to pieces. He had been so sure that 
his mother and Miss McGuffey knew every- 
thing about everything. Already hehad 
put Miss McGuffey in the doubtful class. 
But wasn’t motherstill entitled to his full 
confidence? He felt, somehow, that he 
would just have to 
tell her about hav- 
ing fought Froggie. 
And yet, if he 
did tell her, she 
would be so angry 
and sogrieved with 
him. Perhaps she 
would never for- 
give him or trust 
him again. Prob- 
ably she would cry. 
If he didn’t tell her him- 
self, there was little 
likelihood of her ever 
hearing about it. Tom 
and Richard, he was 
sure, never would tell on him. Should he 
or shouldn’t he confess his crime? He 
could not make up his mind. 
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Reaching home before his mother, all 
afternoon and evening until bedtime he 
avoided her as much as he could, trying to 
attract as little attention to himself as pos- 
sible. In answer to her questions about 
his illness, he said truthfully that he had 
had a. headache, that Maggie had kept him 
home from school, had made him lie down, 
and that he felt all right now. The longer 
he put off his confession, the more deter- 
mined he became not to make it. It would 
only worry and grieve his mother to know 
about it. What was the use of telling her? 
No, he decided, he would not tell her at all. 

As he kissed his father good night and 
went up-stairs to bed, his mind was firmly 
made up. The longer he kept his secret, the 
easier it seemed to keep. But, as he lay in 
his nightie, with mother’s kind fingers 
massaging his aching leg, a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling came over him. He just 
must tell. He couldn’t keep anything from 
mother. She was always so good, so kind 
to him. 

“Mother,” he blurted out, “I was fight- 
ing today.” 

“What!” she cried in astonishment. 

“T was fighting today,” he repeated, 
amazed to observe that she seemed more 
curious than angry. 

“Tell mother about it, dear,’”’ she said 
softly. 

Wondering that she still called him 
“‘dear,” he told the story. ‘Miss McGuf- 
fey sent me for the principal, ’cause Frog- 
gie Sweeney wouldn’t go to class. Froggie 
whispered that he’d get me after school, 
and he was waiting for me in McMillan’s 
Alley as I was coming home. He was going 
to hit me, and I up and slashed at him with 
my ruler and cut his cheek open, and he ran 
away crying.” 

“Oh, my darling, brave, little boy,” his 
mother cried, gathering him into her arms. 
““Mother’s own little hero. Tell me, 
Eddie dear, you are sure he didn’t hit you 
or hurt you?” 

““No’m,” said Eddie. ‘I hit him before 
he had a chance to hit me.” 

“Oh, that horrid Sweeney boy!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You’re quite sure he didn’t 
hurt your? That Sweeney boy must be 
punished. I’m going right down-stairs 
and tell your father.” 

Eddie couldn’t understand it at all. He 
had been so certain his mother would be 
angry at him and would scold him and 
would ask him to promise never to fight 


again! Yet here she was, calling him her 
darling and her hero, and it was Froggie 
she seemed to be angry at, not him. He 
could hear her now down-stairs, telling 
father how that brute of a Sweeney boy 
had attacked Eddie, and how Eddie, brave 


‘ little Eddie, had so nobly defended him- 


self. In his father’s voice, too, as they dis- 
cussed it, Eddie heard a note of pride. He 
could not understand it at all. 

As he fell asleep, Eddie was still wonder- 
ing. Didn’t women understand things? 
He could not decide. Yet early next morn- 
ing he found the answer. He was still 
dawdling over his breakfast in the dining- 
room. Dad had gone to business. Mother 
was up-stairs making up the beds, while 
Maggie finished the ironing. Tom and 
Richard were on the front porch. Along 
came Froggie Sweeney. 

*Hlo.”’ 

“Hlo, Froggie.” 

“Where’s Limpy?”’ Eddie heard him ask. 

“He’s eating his breakfast.” 

“TI got sompin for him.” 

Eddie abruptly left the table and hob- 
bled to the window, peering out from be- 
hind the sheltering curtains. 

“What you got?” asked Tom. 

“See this cut,” said Froggie, pointing 
proudly to the mass of adhesive plaster on 
his cheek. “‘Limpy give it tome. I brung 
him a flag of truce.” 

“How’d he do it? What is it?” asked 
Tom and Richard together. 

“Tt’s a flag of truce after the battle,” 
grinned Froggie. ‘“‘Me an’ Limpy was 
fightin’ yesterday, and, say, he’s the gamest 
little kid you ever saw!” 

“What,” exclaimed Tom, “you and 
Limpy fighting!” 

“Sure we was. i was layin’ for him after 
school, pretendin’ I was goin’ to lick him for 
goin’ for the principal, and he ups and hits 
me with his ruler and cuts my cheek open. 
Ain’t he the game little kid, though?” 

“He sure is,” chorused his brothers. 

To Eddie, listening, came a new sensa- 
tion, a great thrill of pride in himself. At 
last he had made a place for himself in boy- 
dom. He was one of them. Froggie 
Sweeney, Froggie the fighter, had called 
him a game little kid. Life took on a new 
and more joyous aspect. 

“An’ just to show there’s no hard feel- 
in’s,” Froggie went on, ‘‘I’ve brung Limpy 
one of my pet white rabbits.” 

“Let’s see it.” 


a 


Froggie bore down on him menacingly. ‘“ Now, Limpy, I got you,” he snarled. “I told you I'd fix you, 


you teacher's pet, and I'm goin’ to. 


I'll teach you to go runnin’ to the 


principal to git him to come and lick me™ 


Once again Eddie’s heart almost burst 
with joy and pride. A pet white rabbit! 
Just the very thing he had been longing 
for. And Froggie had brought it over to 
give to him. Oh, wasn’t life grand and 
glorious! He just must get out there on 
the porch quick to see it. He must tell 
Froggie, too, that he had no hard feelings, 
either. 

He started for the door, but stopped 
abruptly, as he heard his mother’s voice. 
She had come down-stairs unobserved, and 
was standing in the doorway, looking dis- 
paragingly at the unsuspecting Froggie. 

“You, Froggie Sweeney,” she was saying 


“vou ,ct right out of this yard, 
and don’t you ever dare show your face 
here again. And take your rabbit with you. 


angrily, 


Eddie wouldn’t have it. How dare you 


- offer it to him after what you did to him 


yesterday? None of my boys ever want to 
have anything to do with you. No, you 
can’t leave the rabbit. We don’t want it. 
Get out of here!” 

Edward Haverford Randall gulped down 
a great sigh of disappointment and went 
slowly back to finish his breakfast. He 
realized now that his brothers were right, 
that old Jonas was right. Women don’t 
understand things 


Another “Limpy” story, The Give Day, will appear in the September issue. 











Your Daughter’s Career 
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“‘What next?” is the question now uppermost in the minds of a goodly pro- 
portion of the thousands of young women who but a few weeks ago were 
“sweet girl graduates.” Of these girls as a class it may be said, ‘They 
do not have to work.” It is only fair to add, “‘But they 
want to.”” Some excellent reasons why they should work 
are given in this article, the first of a series devoted to a 
discussion of careers for women—for those women who 
refuse to rely upon sex to get them through the world, 
who think that the dignity of woman demands that she 
be able to take care of herself. By careers we do not 
mean the routine work in office and store and factory; 
these positions are rightly termed “‘ jobs” and seldom lead 
anywhere. We mean the things that require individ- 
uality and the blazing of new trails. The pictures 
on these two pages illustrate the point. - No girl cut 
to a stock pattern could do any of the things those 
women are doing—but any girl with initiative 
and spirit can qualify to do some 
thing supremely well. The , 
careers we shall discuss will (a 
call for initiative and ASF. 
spirit in large measure. 
The next article will 
take up the pro- é 
fession that at the : 
present time 
most needs 
women— medi- 
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cine. 
EFORE ) si is no respecter 
sc r of sex; a woman's 
the same career in this field 
big au- is limited only by 
her talent—and her 


dience one 
night, two 
women gave 
two con- 
trasting views 
of woman’s 
relation toa 
“career,” each of 
absorbing interest 
to any one concerned Ss ‘p of the woman who 


ambition. Above 

is Mary St. L. 
Eberle, sculptress of 
many well-known 
groups. At the left, 
Helen Dryden, a well- 
known fashion artist, is 
seen at work. Her draw- 
ve ings are also much in de- 
ual (4 mand for magazine covers 
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with the future of the “WW me Sie T- ‘didn’t have to work.” 
American girl. The first ee ii She came, she said, of a 
woman’s story was that ae family in which the women 
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“never had worked,” mean- 

4 “\ ing that they had never gone 

ae out into the wage- or salary- 
oe 
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: earning occupations. But 


Designing not dresses but buildings oh 


is Miss Fay Kellogg's profession. 
She was associated with the late 


John R. Thomas in 
the architectural Fis 
work on the £% 


New York Hall 
of Records 










this particular member of 
the family was endowed with 
a lively and impressionable 
mind, and by the time she 
was seventeen she had 
evolved an ambition to 
carve a career for herself. 
She wanted her own job. 
She found it difficult to ex- 
plain how she came by the 
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insistence with which she 
began:to plague her family; 
so she did not try to ex- 
plain. She just chronicled 
it as a fact that there she 


—_ 


_ 
——_ 
4 
. 
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Was, 
set down 
in a conven- 
tional family 
group, in a 
conventional 
town, where 
everybody 
who was not ' 
a Presbyte- 
rian was a 
Methodist 
or a Bap- 
tist, and 
where the 
whole force 
of a girl’s 
training cen- 
tered on imbu- 
ing her with the 
idea that she was 
to “find a husband.” 
And yet, so strongly 
impelled was she toward 
her own career, that she 
went against family and train- 
ing and town and conven- 
tion, and became a post- 
office clerk. The family, of 
course, suffered. It did no 


Young 


Art for business sake early 
appealed to Miss Rose Lorenz. 
She is an expert art-appraiser 
in New York, and her word 
as to the value of anti- 

ques and objets d'art 

is authoritative 
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good to tell them that 
the urge in her to do 
something was impera- 
tive. They said it was 
one of her whims. But 

she herself 


Miss Agnes 

D'Arcy has 

discovered a brand- 

new occupation for women. 


} Her task is to keep the elevators in the 
| Woolworth Building running on schedule 
time. A glance at the electric chart above 
her tells where every lift is located and 

at what floor one is needed; a word 

into the transmitter advises the oper- 

ators in the moving cars when to ignore 

a floor-signal and “hurry down" 


Miss Belle Green (in circle), librarian 
for the late J. P. Morgan, for whom 


she purchased at auctions both here 


and abroad many valuable books 


Winona Von Ohl is a rancher; 

her career has been a response 

to the call of the outdvors. 

Here she is seen ““manhan- 

dling’* a fractious colt, one 

-£ many that she has broken 
and trained 
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second woman so pressed for consideration. 
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felt immeasurably improved by the “priv- 
ilege of work.”’ And the clerkship was the 
beginning of a career that not only has 
proved her capacity to take care of herself 
and, more recently, of her child, but also 
has rewarded her with a substantia! pro- 
fessional reputation. 


Work as a Dire Necessity 


The other woman’s story was quite dif- 
ferent. Through it. rang the open flout 
to any theoretical approach to the relation 
between woman and work. To her that 
relation was defined by necessity, cruel and 
grim. When necessity stepped in, the full 
measure of woman’s earning-capacity was 
wrung out, without any time lost over 
theoretical rights and privileges. Only 
a few years ago, at the age of fourteen, she 
had come to this country from Russia. 
She arrived on a Wednesday. The next 
Monday she was in a factory. “For I 
belong,” she said, “to the class whose fam- 
ilies do not object to their women working. 
Indeed, it is the other way with us. Our 
families insist that we work. It is better 
for a girl to work than to starve. I could 
wish,” she went on, with a bitterness of 
tone that actualized, better than the words, 
the privations she had lived through, the 
girl’s tragedy of pretty clothes and girl’s 
fun forever beyond grasp, ‘I could wish 
that I had had the last speaker’s chance 
not to work. I think I could have stood it. 
To get up before six on winter mornings, 
to get your own and the younger children’s 
breakfast, to walk two miles to save car- 
fare, to bend over a machine for ten hours 
at a stretch, to go without lunch because 
you couldn’t afford to buy any, to get home 
too tired to eat your supper, to do your 
own laundry by gaslight, and to tumble 
into bed like a log—those are privileges 
that I could easily give up.” 


Work and Drudgery Differentiated 


Work-strained as she had been, to her 
there was something dilettante, silly, repre- 
hensible, in a girl’s fussing and fuming 
about work as a privilege or a right. The 
audience was plainly with her. Her grave 
scorn of people who could not be satisfied with 
a fate that relieved them of the carking cares 
of life was reflected on the faces before her. 
Many there, I fancy, felt that it would be 
time misappropriated to see a problem in 
the first woman’s case, while the case of the 





Yet of the two, the first speaker presented 
the problem that calls for recognition now, 
because today’s answer to her, is tomorrow’s 
answer to the other girl. Where she stands 
today, the other girl will stand tomorrow. 
Generation by generation, the woman who 
has to work pushes up into the ranks of the 
women who do not have to. To work be- 
cause you have to work is to give only 
the least conscious reaction to life and its 
outer pressure. To work because you want 
to work is to assert yourself as a conscious, 
undriven, freely functioning individual. 
There is as much difference in the showing 
as there is between running from a wolf and 
running because the air is glorious, and you 
possess the faculty of running, and there 
are heights ahead that beseech you to come 
up. The answer to the working-girl is 
simple, because economic need formulates it. 
The answer to the girl who does not have 
to work is involved, because personal choice 
and various high abstractions enter in. 


The Inevitable Career Question 


But whether it presents itseif as a matter 
of economic necessity or as a matter of 
personal choice, as surely as you have a 
daughter, you have to face the question 
of her career. A generation ago it was only 
a son’s career that excited question. A 
daughter’s was foregone—in marriage. But 
there is no girl born within the last two 
decades, doctor’s daughter or merchant’s, 
artist’s or farmer’s, judge’s, or minister’s, 
or politician’s, that does not face a prob- 
lematic future. This amazing twentieth 
century has brought uncertainty into her 
prospects. She may marry—or she may 
become a civil engineer, a diplomat, or 
a blacksmith. The definite sanctions of 
the last generation are fighting for place 
with the semi-commitments of the present 
generation in the matter of her future. 
Mothers and daughters divide over it, 
according to individual persuasions, and 
come to unexpected cross-purposes about 


it. A modern mother may try in vain- 


to animate a mid-Victorian daughter with 
latter-day impulses. Or, it may work 
the other way around, and a nineteenth: 
century mother may lock horns with 
a twentieth-century daughter. 

Every little while I listen to a conversa- 
tion like this, ‘What, my dear child, do 
you want to do?” asks the mother. 

“T-do not know,” answers the daughter 
vaguely. 
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“Which of your studies do you like 
best?” 

“Sometimes I like one, sometimes an- 
other. I can’t make up my mind.” 

‘“Isn’t there something that you would 
like to prepare yourself for?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“She doesn’t know, she can’t make up 
her mind,” sighs the mother. “Yet the 
child will have her own living to earn. My 
boy is not like that. Why can’t she be 
like her brother?” 

Well, there continue to be good reasons, 
reasons that were oppressively dominant 
a generation ago and still prevail to a large 
extent. The boy is born into customs, 
standards, and necessities which say to him: 
“Your work will be the determining factor 
of your life. It will not only determine 
when you may marry, but whom you may 
marry. On it depends all that you can 
ever hope for in fame, or praise, or power.” 
That is the sort of stimulus that easily 
transforms into resistless motive. Few 
boys remain insensitive to the pressure; 
most respond to it; many are impelled by 
it to prodigious effort. 

To the girl, on the other hand, every 
established custom, every expectation of 
the people around her, still softly whispers 
that marriage is her destiny. Every book 
she reads, every song she sings, every play 
she sees seems written to persuade her that 
life’s one requirement of her is to “find 
a husband.” A set of influences that tends 
to make life depend far the individual on 
relating herself to somebody else naturally 
does not tend to make the individual self- 
reliant. Unless she belongs to a family, 
every member of which is driven to work 
by the whip-lash of necessity, a girl can 
hardly escape some, at least, of the enerva- 
tion of such influences. 


Compensations of Girl-Bachelorhood 


It is in spite of these influences that the 
girl who finds within herself some enthusi- 
asm more compelling than the outer pres- 
sure toward dependence and inertia is 
taking her place in the heart of the twentieth 
century. 

‘For my part, I hope my daughter will 
marry,’ I heard one mother say in accents 
of finality. “I couldn’t bear to have her 
an old maid.” 

At the words the girl beside her grew 
tense, her fingers gripped, and her lips com- 
pressed, as if to hold back a too hasty 


Rose Young 


_interposed the mother. 
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“Tl never be an old maid,” 
she declared. But when her mother smiled 
approval, she added with more mischief 
and less resentment, ‘Though, of course, 
I may decide to remain a girl-bachelor.” 
The mother’s smile was promptly chilled. 
“Is there any difference between a girl- 


answer. 


bachelor and an old maid?” she 
to know. 

“All the difference that there is between 
dependence and independence, isn’t there?” 
The girl turned to me appealingly. 

It did look, I had to agree, as if the dif- 
ference were largely economic. The old 
maid had no money and didn’t know how 
to make any; had no life-interest and didn’t 
know how to create one; attached herself 
to relatives and lived their lives instead of 
her own. But a girl-bachelor either makes 
money or inherits it. Either way she 
manages an interesting life on her own 
account. 


wanted 


A Pathetic Inconsistency 


“That’s it, mother,” the girl cried. “I 
want a life of my own.” Then a little 
humiliated laugh escaped her lips and eased 
the tension. “Anyhow, I can’t marry yet. 
I have not been asked. That, you see, 
is the impossible part of this marrying- 
scheme. “Anybody might think that if 
girls are to make a business of marrying, 
they would be expected to go into it as 
active, not passive agents. But no! We 
are supposed to sit around and wait to be 
asked—and do nothing but play fifth-wheel 
at home while waiting. Meantime, the 
boys who might ask us aren’t going to. 
They are not thinking of marriage. They 
are thinking of doing things. They are 
getting ready for work. They are trying 
to prove themselves worth falling in love 
with, before they ask anybody to fall in 
love with them. And I—I feel like that, 
too.”” She broke down then, quite help- 
less, ‘Oh, mother, I want to do something, 
amount to something!” 

“Have you decided what?” I asked. 

“Yes, and you'll laugh when you hear,” 
“She’s always at 
the gymnasium. She thinks of nothing 
else. She wants to take a special course 
and teach. A ‘gym-teacher,’ indeed!” 

“But it is what I would enjoy,” protested 
the girl. “Physical culture is fine work. 
Think of the good I could do. Look how 
I have brought myself out with it. I'd 
like to show other girls how.” 
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“Tt’s a poor preparation for marriage,” 
persisted the mother; for even though 
physical vigor, basic necessity of mother- 
hood, seemed an obvious enough connec- 
tion between marriage and her daughter’s 
enthusiasm, the older woman felt too inse- 
cure to make the connection. ‘The trou- 
ble is,” she maintained, “my daughter’s got 
her head so set. on this work, as work, that 
she will probably spend her ‘own life’ mak- 
ing other women well enough to marry, and 
she herself will never marry at.all.” 

Let the mother be as unconvinced as 
may be, let her belittle the “my own life” 
cry all she will, the ego-hunger that prompts 
her girl to cry out for individual expression 
is blindly right. _It belongs to youth. It 
is allied with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion—and of race-preservation. It is the 
first stage of that individual development 
which leads to the larger social availability. 
How shall a woman, young or old, give of 
herself to society until she has built herself 
up into something to give? Self-develop- 
ment preludes the self-expression that is 
beneficent to others, and vocation is es- 
sential to self-development. 

In its economic aspects vocation can be 
to the girl what the dot used to be. The 
old idea underlying the dot was prompted 
by the parents’ desire to insure the daugh- 
ter’s future against the hazards of married 
life. The old idea was too good to be rashly 
forsaken, but now that the daughter faces 
different conditions, now that she is no 
longer so inexorably shut away from eco- 
nomic opportunity, earning-power takes 
the dot’s place. This power dowers even 
better than money. It is more permanent 
in its value and farther-reaching in its 
effects. The tradition which is responsible 
for making one adult woman and several 
helpless children depend entirely upon one 
man’s chance of continued health and 
prosperity involves obvious risks. No man 
lives forever, and no man is immune from 
sickness, business disaster, and want. The 
woman who has earning-capacity and a 
work-interest, well defined, has something 
to fall back on in time of need. If she is 
childless, her work-interest gives occupa- 
tion; if she is widowed, it offers solace; 
if her husband is disabled, her earning- 
capacity provides the best substitute for 
his. In each and every case, she is, because 
of work-interest and earning-capacity, less 
the victim of circumstances and more the self- 
reliant individual with some control of fate. 
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Let the mother of today look back over 
her own married experience; let her reckon 
with her own sense of futility during do- 
mestic crises which brought home to her 
the misfortune of her incapacity to earn; 
or recall the mortifications which resulted 
from her entire economic dependence; 
let her remember the restless, aimless 
moods, the idle hours which stultified heart 
and brain for lack. of a work-interest; 
and then let her ask herself if the capacity 
to work and earn would not have solved 
many of the larger difficulties of her life. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that a career 
which, before marriage, teaches woman the 
value of money, enables her afterward to . 
extend a larger sympathy and understand- 
ing to her husband in his bread-and-butter- 
and-cake struggle. There is nothing better 
than a preparatory course in money-making 
to help the married woman comprehend 
the demands which business makes upon 
a man, and the need for him to begin the 
day’s work at the top-notch of energy, 
without having that notch lowered a frac- 
tion of an inch by domestic complications 
that take the heart and the fight out of 
him, or by a culinary inefficiency that leaves 
him physically below par. 

It is fairly easy to make out a case for 
the career that develops work-interest and 
earning-capacity in the young woman be- 
fore marriage. It is as easy to make out 
a case for marriage as an essential of hap- 
piness in any career. What we really 
want to know today is how, as the girl 
confronts life, to reconcile the opposing 
elements in the outlook. Mothers who 
encourage daughters toward self-sustaining 
work do so with an uneasy feeling that, if 
they miss wifehood and motherhood, those 
daughters will miss more than any woman 
should miss. Other mothers, who are ad- 
vising daughters that a woman’s nature 
calls so loudly for husband and children 
that it is better to ‘“‘let everything else go 
and marry,” do so with just as uneasy a 
feeling that they may be precipitating their 
daughters into an impossible economic sit- 
uation. We can not get the right conjunc- 


‘tion for the two prospects. Career or 


motherhood, we insist, as the girl puts down 
her school-books. ‘Either look forward 
to the day when you can find a man to 
take care of you,” we call after her, as she 
starts into shop, factory, mill, office, or 
studio, ‘‘or do not look forward to love and 
children.” 
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A group of Ohio 
Wesleyan University 

co-eds —just a few of the 
thousands of girlsin this country 
who are voluntarily choosing careers 


and who are coming to look upon a busy life 

as the ideal one. When marriage offers are 

accepted by such girls, it will be for love. 
not merely for a living 
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children, or economic dependence, with the 
children and domesticity and no career.” 
That is so serious a choice to put before a 
woman that the wonder is that our smug 
complacency in it has so long persisted. On 
the one hand, her art, her profession, her 
business, her music, her writing, her paint- 
ing, her office, her store, and all the fine 
stimulations that come from a chosen vo- 
cation—and on the other hand, function! 
For motherhood is not a vocation. It 
is a function. Domestic service—that is 
a vocation. And allying the function 
of motherhood with the vocation of do- 
mestic service does exactly this: it sets over 
on the one hand the women with the highly 
specialized talents, the music, the fire, 
and the poetry in their souls, for the child- 
less careers; and for the mothers of chil- 
dren, it selects the women who can adapt 
themselves to domestic service. Profi- 
ciency in domestic service is a good thing. 
Is it all we should ask of our mothers? 
You know and I know that it is the kind 
of young women who are clamoring for 
careers today who should be bearing the 
children. You know and I know that 
whatever it is in them that makes them 
people enough to want “to career,” makes 
them people enough to be the right mothers 
of children. You know and I know that 
they ought to have the children and the 
children ought to have them. Now, how 
is life to take care of this quandary? How 
are we to bring ourselves to break with the 
old tradition that marrying and mothering, 
on the one hand, and definite vocational 
interest, on the other, are diametrically 
opposed? If left to our volition, perhaps 
we could never break with it. It hurts our 
feelings too much to break voluntarily 
with traditions. So life steps in and does 
the breaking for us. When we think that 
we are making a forecast of marriage and 
motherhood for the twentieth-century 
young woman, we are really making a hind- 
cast. Life has gotten ahead of us. Be- 
cause of our traditions and our sentiments 
we try to harness this new-fashioned girl 
to the old-fashioned home and make her 
drag it along with her into her new-fash- 
ioned career. The lights are out in the 
old-fashioned home. The fire on the hearth 
is cold. But we grew up there, we love it, 
and we can not get it into our heads that it 
is not going to suit our children and their 
children’s children—that instead of loving 
it, they would incontinently hate it. We 
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are determined to impose that home upon 
them. Why, if we followed our feelings, we 
should have our children’s children’s mother 
still sifting sage for home-made sausage! 

What we have to learn to admit is that 
the twentieth-century girl’s career is not 
to be conditioned by the old-fashioned home. 
Her career is to be conditioned by the home 
in which the labor-saving device, the ma- 
chine, the vacuum cleaner, the fireless cook- 
er, perhaps community service, the stand- 
ardization of domestic work, have done 
away with woman’s manual drudgery and 
further freed her creative, administrative, 
and executive energies. What the twen- 
tieth-century girl has to prove is that she 
is equal to the handling of that home and 
its children, and/to careers as well. There 
are nice adjustments to be made, complex 
problems to be worked out. And we 
shall not, I suspect, evolve the whole an- 
swer this side of some higher communism 
in society, whereby a woman’s mothering- 
capacity can be socially conserved along 
with her economic capacity. 

But meantime, you can not settle this 
career question for your twentieth-century 
daughter by the off-handed insistence that 
the assertion of both capacities will prove too 
much for women. For already women are 
asserting both capacities. In every civil- 
ized country all over the civilized world, 
they are asserting both, whether because 
of economic need or personal choice. 
Teachers, professional women, artists, busi- 
ness women, lecturers, writers, by the 
thousands these women pursue their vo- 
cational interests, not at the expense of 
motherhood, but in conjunction with it. 
So, when you tell your twentieth-century 
daughter, “Women can’t do it,” you must 
be braced for her theory-smashing retort, 
“Women are doing it.” 

And if she should sum up for you four 
essential reasons why any twentieth-century 
girl’s immediate probiem is best solved by 
preparing for a career, as: (1) If she mar- 
ries, she is able to marry from choice, in- 
stead of from necessity; (2) If she does not 
marry, she has her means of livelihood and 
her work-interest and, through them, the 
chance for a happy and useful life; (3) If 
she marries happily, the work-interest can 
be easily subordinated to domestic interest 
for as long as the latter shall endure; (4) If 
she marries unhappily, she has something 
to fall back on in loneliness and disappoint- 
ment; do not be too sure she is wrong. 


The next article in this series, JF She Wants to Be a Doctor, will appear in an early issue. 
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No mother has any duty more important 
than the rearing of a healthy, happy child. 
Every mother feels at times that the respon- 
sibility is gteater than her ability. Good 
Housekeeping offers to stand by with sugges- 
tions and advice on every problem of child- 
hood. For twenty-five years Mrs. Hogan has 
been studying and working for children; her 
work and writings are endorsed by govern- 
mental officials, by Dr. Wiley, and by many of 
the country’s best physicians and pediatri- 
cians. She will join hands with any mother 
anywhere in making the most of her child. 


From Mary Cassatt's famous painting, *‘Mother Suckling 
Her Child.” The baby fed in this manner has nine 
more chances of living than has the baby given the bottle 


The Feeding of Children in Summer 


HE feeding of children is not that 
appallingly complex science which 
many a busy or nervous mother 
imagines it tobe. The safest food 

for the first year of the child’s life is mother’s 
milk. It is safest because, normally, it is 
composed of the proper proportions of all 
the elements. which are necessary to the 
nutrition of a baby, and because it is clean. 
The physicians of the United States 
Public Health Service made a study of the 
causes of death in a group of normal chil- 
dren, under a year old, and found that dis- 
orders of nutrition caused more than fifty 
percent of the mortality. Seventy-four 
percent of the babies who died were under 
three months of age; eighteen percent were 
between three and six months; six and a 
half percent were between six and nine 
months; and only one and one-half percent 
were more than nine months old. 
_ These figures enforce upon our minds the 
importance of avoiding any risk of mal- 
nutrition, the greatest danger which threat- 
ens infancy, by giving babies the ideal food, 
breast milk, if we have it to give. The 
younger the infant the more important is 
the breast nursing, as it is extremely diffi- 


cult to prepare a satisfactory substitute 
food for the early months. 

In the hot weather, particularly, it is 
the nursing child who has the best chance 
to survive. During this season no baby 
should ever be weaned if it can possibly 
be avoided. Every day that the baby re- 
ceives its natural nourishment increases its 
chances of living. 

To nurse a child normally, a mother 
should be strong and healthy, of an even, 
happy temperament, and desirous of nurs- 
ing her baby, and she should have time to 
devote herself to this special duty during 
the whole period of her lactation. She 
should regulate her diet, her exercise, and 
her sleep in the way which will best fit her 
for the task. 

Exercise is important in regulating the 
constituents of human milk. It is to be 
taken according to the strength of the 
mother. A walk of oné or two miles daily 
or an equal amount of similar exertion 
about the home is necessary in almost all 
instances to reduce the proteins in mother’s 
milk to the proper proportion. This is a 
point of great importance to the welfare 
of both the mother and child. 
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In cases where the mother’s milk is in- 
sufficient in amount, or inferior in quality, 
it becomes necessary to substitute cow’s 
milk, modified under a doctor’s directions 
so as to bring the percentages of fat and 
sugar up to those of mother’s milk by add- 
ing milk-sugar and cream of a known fat- 
percentage. Knowledge and experience 
are required to formulate a milk which will 
agree with the child to whom it is given, 
and this should not be undertaken by a 
layman. Moreover, the formulas require 
changing from time to time as the child 
grows older, and these changes should be 
determined by a doctor. 

As soon as cow’s milk becomes baby’s 
food, we have to consider, in addition to 
the problem of a successful formula, the 
problem of the cleanness of the milk. The 
cows, the milkers, the stables, the vessels 
into which the milk is drawn must all be 
absolutely clean. One reason why so many 
babies die in the summer is because their 
food and milk is often dirty and stale. 
No milk which has been kept for many 
hours before delivery is safe to feed to 
children. 

Pasteurization is the generally accepted 
method for giving additional protection to 
the baby; but impure milk is not fit to 
pasteurize. The supply must be as pure 
as if it were not to pass through this pro- 
cess. Pasteurization does not reduce the 
value of the milk as a food as the former 
process of sterilization did. The milk 
should be heated to a temperature of 145 
degrees F. and be held at that temperature 
for half an hour. This destroys such germs 
as are present in the milk and renders it 
less liable to cause intestinal diseases. 

It is the duty of every mother to know, 
if possible, the source of the milk which she 
is giving to her child, as well as the pro- 
cesses through which it has been put be- 
fore it reaches her kitchen. Milk for the 
baby should always be bought in bottles 
from a reputable dealer who is selling milk 
from a tuberculin-tested herd and an in- 
spected dairy. All utensils, dishes, bottles, 
and nipples used in the preparation ot milk 
must be made mechanically clean and then 
sterilized by either boiling them or expos- 
ing them to live steam for thirty minutes. 

The preparation and care of milk is per- 
haps the most important consideration in 
the hot weather. Surgeon-General Blue’s 
physicians of the United States Public 
Health Service call summer the “purga- 


tory of motherhood.” Of all the babies 
born in the United States, from twelve to 
twenty out of every hundred die in the first 
year of life, and the majority of these deaths 
take place during the warm months. Many 
children are so frail at birth that the slight- 
est change in their environment or the 
slightest fault in their diet will throw their 
weak organisms out of balance, the often 
fatal result of which is well established by 
statistics. The great cause of this high 
death-rate among infants is the ignorance 
of the persons to whom is entrusted the 
care of children. The chief cause of sick- 
ness and death in children is improper food 
and consequent intestinal diseases. Mothers 
will have their full reward in the child’s 
gain in health, weight, and strength for the 
labor and watchfulness they use in pro- 
tecting the milk given to babies and the 
food of older children. 

Careful mothers keep flies from every- 
thing that reaches the baby. These insects 
can infect clean bottles and nipples by 
simply crawling over them after having 
been in places that are germ-infected. In 
a certain limited area, the United States 
Public Health Service physicians discov- 
ered that the total number of days of sick- 
ness among children under five years of age 
was reduced from 984 days in an area where 
flies abounded, to 273 daysina flyless region. 
The mothers in the filthy area spent an 
aggregate of nearly three years in caring 
for their sick babies, while in the flyless 
area less than one year was so spent. 

Following infancy comes the difficult 
period of childhood when abundant nutri- 
ment of the right kind must be supplied to 
repair the constant waste caused by activ- 
ity and growth. It frequently happens 
that a plump, vigorous-looking baby de- 
velops into a thin, unhealthy-looking child. 
Generally in such cases, there is some fault 
in the dietary. When selecting food for a 
child, special diet lists must be consulted 
and they must be authoritative. The 
mother will find it of great value to under- 
stand something of the chemistry of food 
so that she may know how to provide 
palatable dishes with no loss of nutriment. 
Constant suggestion in this field is of un- 
told value to her if it is sufficiently definite 
to guide her safely in the selection of foods 
for special conditions. Her choice of menus 
must be made from lists of food that have 
been dietetically tested, and which are 
adapted to the requirements of the child 
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in average health. Foods that are espe- 
cially suitable for various forms of illnesses, 
and during convalescence, must also be 
sought in lists to which only those recipes 
are admitted which have been approved by 
reputable au- thorities, and 
which, there- fore, are correct 
from a dietetic 

standpoint. 

Only by the 

greatest 

care in 

these mat- 

ters during 

childhood 

can the 

child’s future 

physical and 

mental de- 

velopment 


Two of a mother's 
stanchest allies in safe- 
guarding a child's food — 
which is synonymous with 
protecting its health and, 
oftener than we realize, 
with saving its life— 
above. a home- pasteurizer. 
described in the April is- 
sue of Good Housekeeping 
and approved by the Insti- 
tute, below, a home-made 
ice-box, plans for which 
were printed in the Janu- 
ary number. The pasteur- 
izer costs about five dol- 
lars; it removes the last 
doubt as to the safety of 
the milk-supply. The ice- 
box can be made for less 
than four dollars; with 
fifty pounds of ice, food 
for a family of five can 
be kept fresh in it for as 
If you haven't the 
issues referred to, we will send circu- 


many days. 


lar and instructions for a two-cent stamp 


be reasonably assured and protected. 

In the summer especially should the 
mother redouble hér care as to the food of 
even her older children, for at this season 
lood is more liable to spoil, and children are 
more susceptible to digestive disorders. A 
steak or chop, perfectly broiled, well baked 
bread, carefully selected fruit, vegetables 
that are fresh and properly prepared, pure 
milk, and the avoidance of sweets will 
prove potent factors in carrying a flock of 
little ones safely through the hot summer 
months. 
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Do not forget that even when children 
are approaching maturity their food con- 
tinues to be a matter of primary impor- 
tance. At this time the wise mother will 
make a careful study of their diet, will be 
painstaking in its selection, and careful of 
the quantities which she permits her chil- 
dren to eat. Here, as in every other stage 
of motherhood, the education of the mother, 

so that she may know what to do and 

what to avoid, is the underlying essen- 

tial of the child’s future health. 
Between the twelfth and twentieth 
months an infant may have five meals 
during the day. At this time it is well to 
accustom it to take its food from a spoon, 
and, as soon as possible, to omit feeding 
from the bottle. The year-old child should 
be fed as follows: for breakfast, at seven, 
give six ounces of bread and cow’s 
milk, slightly warmed; for 
lunch, at nine-thirty, oat- 
meal, rice, barley, or 
wheat jelly and cow’s 
milk, warmed and 
with a little salt 
added. This 
meal of cereal 
jelly may be 
repeated at 
three-thirty. 
At twelve- 
thirty, broth 
of some kind 
may be 
given, either 
chicken or 
mutton, 
carefully 
prepared so 
as to be free 
from fat on 
its surface. 
To this, bread 
may be added and 
also a tablespoonful of 
jelly with an equal portion of 
orange-juice. The fifth meal should 
be given about five-thirty, and should con- 
sist of six ounces of bread and milk. After 
the child is fifteen months old, a baked 
apple may be added to this menu; butter 
when the child is sixteen months old, and 
a baked potato is permissible after seven- 

teen months. 

Some physicians advise a night feeding, 
at ten, of about six ounces of milk. But 
when the child is eighteen months old, all 
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night feeding should, as a rule, be stopped. 
Atter the eighteenth month, the first meal 
may be a cup of miik with bread and but- 
ter. The nine-thirty meal should be two 
tablespoonfuls of wheat porridge with milk 
and cream mixed, a small glass of milk, 
bread and butter, and a tablespoonful of 
ripe, scraped apple, or orange- or prune- 
juice. At twelve-thirty give a milky, soft- 
boiled egg with stale bread-crums mixed 
in the egg, also a piece of bread and butter, 
one tablespoonful of boiled rice, and one or 
two tablespoonfuls of fruit jelly. At three- 
thirty give a saucerful of junket with bread 
and butter. At five-thirty give two pieces 
of toast, broken into four ounces of hot, 
salted milk, with a glass of milk to drink. 
As alternate menus, serve, at nine-thirty, 
two tablespoonfuls of breakfast hominy 
with salt and hot milk, also a glass of milk 
to drink, and bread and butter; to this may 
be added a ripe peach which has been pared, 
or a tablespoonful of scraped apple. At 
twelve-thirty givea cupful of beef broth with 
crums of zwieback or stale bread broken in- 
to it, a baked potato, two tablespoonfuls 
of apple tapioca, if soft and not too sweet, 
or stewed prunes. At three-thirty give 
a saucerful of oatmeal jelly with a little 
salt and cream; at five-thirty, the usual 
bread and milk—the best evening-meal. 
From twenty to thirty months use the foods 
which have been recommended, with such 
variations as any skilful cook will know how to 
make from the same ingredients. The menus 
may be varied by interchanging them with 
any similar foods. This is a suf- 
ficient diet for this period, 
and it is worse than 
folly for mothers 
to accustom 
their children 
at this early 
age to eat 
anything 
and every- 
thing from 
the gen- 
eral table. 
What to 
give older chil- 
dren for supper 
may seem of trifling 
account, but it is 
really a most impor- 
tant matter. A child’s 
rest at night depends 
largely upon what it 








































































With all the evidence in, there can be no doubt that the 
breast-fed baby oftenest survives. 
is a dangerous time for weaning. 
prived of its natural food demands that its bottle be 
labeled, “For Want of Something Better™’ 
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has eaten for its supper. It is safe to follow 
two rules: never give a heavy supper, and 
avoid, if possible, giving it later than five 
or half-past five o’clock, at least until a 
child is six years old. Thus, an interven- 
ing hour and a half is left before the nightly 
sponge-bath, which is exceedingly refreshing 
before bedtime, especially in hot weather, 
and which, with a well-selected supper, in- 
duces sleep in defiance of the heat, however 
oppressive. 

I emphasize this early hour for supper 
because it is not unusual to find mothers 
who, for their own convenience, give the 
evening-meal to their little ones as late as 
half-past six or seven o’clock. Such moth- 
ers will visit physicians regularly and ask 
advice as to what should be done to make 
their children sleep soundly, complaining 
that they are restless, wakeful, and easily 
disturbed. A child who has had a simple 
and early supper, if he is in good health, 
will be found to protest against being 
disturbed and will want to sleep. Even 
in the case of a little baby it is pos- 
sible and very desirable not to wake him 
thoroughly for his ten or eleven o'clock 
bottle. He can be trained to take it while 
he sleeps, and this encourages the habit 
of continuous slumber from seven to seven, 
which is the greatest boon that a tired 
mother can ask} and is of equal benefit 
to the child. 

Sleeplessness or disturbed sleep in a child 
points either to a faulty regimen or is the 
forerunner of disease, and it invariably needs 

attention and correction. To the 
mother who is watch- 
ful of the health 
of her child it is 
one of the saf- 
est indica- 
tions that 
something 
is wrong 
and it 
should be 
the only 
warning 
necessary 
to a call- 
ing of the fam- 
ily physician, with . 
a view, particularly, 
of looking into the 
child’s diet—the cause - 
of so large a percent 
of infant ailments. 


Summer, especially, 
Justice to a baby de- 





A Week’s Menus for a Child of Five 


With but a few exceptions (tomatoes, bacon, and 
figs) this diet list may be used for children from two 
and a half years up, but the amounts given will be 
found to be sufficient for a hungry child of five. 


SUNDAY 


BREAKFAST. 7 to 8 A. M.: One ripe apple, pared, 
quartered, and carefully cored. Two or three 
tablespoonfuls of well-cooked cereal (wheat in place 
of oatmeal in summer) with half a cupful of sweet 
cream and a pinch of salt. A glass of warm milk. 
Bread and good butter. A soft-boiled egg. 

DINNER. 12 M. tor P. M.: Half acupful of beef 
broth. Bread and butter. One lamb-chop, lightly 
broiled, and cut in small pieces, or a piece of roast 
beef or mutton, with dish gravy. One quickly 
baked potato, broken with a fork, eaten with salt. 
Two tablespoonfuls of boiled spinach, mashed 
through a purée sieve. Stewed apples and a lady- 
finger for dessert. 

SUPPER. 5t05.30P.M.: Milk-toast; one-half pint 
of hot milk seasoned with salt and butter for three 
or four pieces of toast. A few stewed figs. Bread 
and butter if wanted. 


MONDAY 


cream. 
A sweet 


Breakfast hominy and 
A bit of broiled fish. 


BREAKFAST: 
Bread and butter. 
orange. 

Dinner: Half a cupful of mutton broth. Broiled, 
finely chopped steak, one large spoonful, or one 
lamb-chop, lightly broiled. Boiled rice, as much as 
wanted. Stewed celery with cream sauce. Gelatin, 
flavored with chocolate or vanilla, for dessert. 

Supper: Milk-biscuit, broken in hot milk. 
Bread and butter. Stewed fruit. 


TUESDAY 


BREAKFAST: Two tablespoonfuls of cracked 
wheat and cream. One poached egg, lightly done. 
Brown bread and butter. A few dates or an 
apple 

DINNER: Half a cupful of beef broth, made from 
the chopped steak and celery bits of the day before. 
A slice of roast beef with dish gravy. Macaroni, 
boiled in salted water, cream to be added for sauce. 
If meat is not available, more macaroni may be 
used. Two tablespoonfuls of stewed tomatoes, 
put through an agate or porcelain colander. 
Orange float for dessert (soft cup-custard poured 
over oranges that have been carefully freed from 
pith). 

Supper: Bread, butter, milk to drink, and 
stewed apples, flavored with cinnamon or orange. 


WEDNESDAY 


BREAKFAST: Wheat porridge and cream. Dry 
toast, with cold, not melted, butter. A _ little 
stewed potato. A glass of milk. A bit of broiled 
fish. A sweet orange. 

DinNER: Half a cupful of chicken soup. One 
broiled lamb-chop. Bread and butter. Stewed 
onions with cream sauce. One baked sweet potato. 
Plain or apple tapioca pudding. As the sweet 


potato used has not so much starch as white 
potato, the use of tapioca (starch) is indicated 
for dessert. 

SupPer: Sweet buns or plain rolls, broken up 
in hot milk, with a light sprinkling of sugar or salt 
according to which food is used. A dish of stewed 
prunes, or a glass of prune-juice. A slice of graham 
bread and butter. 


THURSDAY 


BREAKFAST: Two 
with cream (half a cupful). 
bread and butter. One apple. 
cocoa, three-quarters milk. 

DINNER: One cupful of beef broth, bread and 
butter. Spaghetti and milk. Broiled sweet- 
breads. Stewed celery. Small saucerful of rice pud- 
ding. 

Supper: Bread, butter, and good molasses or 
sirup, carefully selected, with as much milk as is 
wanted. 


tablespoonfuls of hominy 
One scrambled egg with 
Cupful of weak 


FRIDAY 


BREAKFAST: A saucerful of boiled rice, with 
cream and salt. Bread and butter. A bit of crisp, 
fat breakfast bacon (bacon supplies lack of fat in 
rice). Stewed potatoes. A sweet orange. 

DINNER: One cupful of beef broth seasoned with 
celery broth of the day before. Well broiled or 
baked fish having white meat. Baked white potato. 
One tablespoonful of stewed cauliflower with cream 
as sauce. Cup-custard made with one egg and 
flavored with cinnamon. 

Supper: Zwieback, stewed figs, bread, butter, 
and as much milk as is wanted. 


SATURDAY 


BREAKFAST: Cracked wheatand cream. Cupful 
of cocoa. Soft-boiled egg, lightly boiled. Bread 
and butter and a few figs or dates, or, for a younger 
child, a sweet orange. 

Dinner: Half a cupful of mutton broth with one 
tablespoonful of rice. A tablespoonful of the white 
meat of chicken or a tender wing. Small saucerful of 
apple sauce. Macaroni. Bread and butter. A 
coffee-cupful of junket and one or two lady-fingers, 
or a sweet bun, one day old, for dessert. 

SuprEeR: Bread, butter, and honey, milk, and 
a small piece of home-made sponge-cake, ginger- 
bread, or similar simple cake. 


One of the greatest difficulties experienced in 
feeding during nursery and school age is in the pro- 


vision of sufficiently varied menus. Constant 
repetition of any food causes indifference, no matter 
how much it may have been enjoyed at first. The 
illustrative menus given are suggestive only, and 
they may be interchanged to suit the general house 
supply, vegetables being used according to season, 
and care being given to combinations, as, for in- 
stance, the use of but one starch food in a menu, etc. 
One food of each class is usually sufficient to con- 
stitute a satisfactory meal. The six groups of 
food constituents were given in the Three Meals a 
Day Department for June. 
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“Arthur Maxwell!” she gasped, as soon as she caught sight of her husband. “Have you lost your mind? 
do you mean by such conduct? And before your son, too! Burton, come out at once!” 
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The Passing 


of the Stork 


By Jessie Phillips McCall 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


No child is long content merely to know that he is alive; he is soon demanding the why and how, 
and all about it. Whether ,the information he gains is true and wholesome or false and pernicious 
depends upon whether.the parents frankly answer his questions or, by an evasive or deceitful reply, 
turn him to evil-minded or equally ignorant companions. That parents are awaking to a realiza- 
tion of their duty in this respect, but that knowledge of how best to impart such information is 
almost universally lacking, is attested by The American Federation for Sex Hygiene, which 
is now meeting a demand of almost tidal-wave proportions for literature upon the subject. 
There are many ways of explaining this matter to your children, and the wise parent will 


adopt one of them before it is too late. 


The following story of an actual 


experience suggests 


that in your flower-garden is the answer to the questions your children are asking now. 


between the Maxwells—a not un- 

common condition between a woman 
socially mad and a self-made man, fretting 
under the inactivity of a coerced “retire- 
ment.”’ It was finally brought to a head 
by an ungainly, old iron stork on their 
country estate. This may seem ridiculous, 
but then, it was a particularly warm day in 
July, and the heat and boredom made Max- 
well restless and irritable. His wife was 
entertaining at auction bridge on the porch 
overlooking the Hudson. The hum of 
women’s voices, with an occasional outburst 
of indignation at an error, came raspingly 
to Maxwell’s ears. 

Suddenly he arose from his chair, jerked 
off his hat, and walked quickly down the 
garden slope to the brook. Arrived there, 
he turned up his cuffs, kicked off his pumps, 
rolled up his trousers and, baring his feet, 
walked boldly, like a boy of twelve, into 
the cool running water. 

‘This is the first real fun I’ve had here,” 
he said with the guilty satisfaction of a brave 
man defying convention. Suddenly he 
paused. “Poor little kid! Ill bet they 
are making him wear those infernal, 
starched, French clothes, and he’s half 
dead! His governess looks like a woman of 
common sense, though. Let’s hope she'll 
chuck ’em off on a day like this, with the 
humidity at eighty-five!” 

Voices made him glance through a willow- 

branch. Burton, his only son, a sturdy 
lad of eight, was with Mrs. Hill, the new 
governess. 
_ “Oh, you lazy bird!” Mrs. Hill was say- 
ing to the old iron stork. “Why don’t you 
get about your business? You haven’t 
done a stroke of work this summer.” 


between: had long been brewing 


Burton looked up with a precocious ex- 
pression that gravely doubted the inference. 
““Do you believe storks bring babies?’ he 
asked. 

““Why—er—don’t you, Burton?” she 
countered, as if trying to gain time. 

“Well, it seems queer if they do,” he 
parried, ‘‘and a boy in the park last winter 
told me that our mothers—” 

Mrs. Hill turned and looked at him 
quickly. ‘And does it not seem a sweeter 
thought,” she said, as if groping her way, 
“to feel that your mother cared for you 
very tenderly when you were so tiny, than 
that you were left to her by an ungainly 
stork?” 

“How tiny was I?” Burton deflected in 
the way of a child. 

Breaking a poppy from a flower-bed near 
by, Mrs. Hill opened a brown cup, took out 
a seed, and held it in her palm. “As tiny 
as this,” she said, ‘and your mother kept 
you close to her heart, and very warm, until 
you were big and strong enough to lie in her 
arms. In the same way, these seeds lay 
in the earth, the mother of all plant-life, 
and were kept safe and warm until they 
were large enough to live in the garden.” 

‘But I am not like a flower,”’ contended 
Burton. 

‘“No,” she answered, as if now decided 
on what she would say. ‘You are much 
more wonderful. You can think and speak, 
work and play, and do great things in the 
world. Flowers can only give sweetness 
and beauty.” 

“Well,” he argued, “I don’t see how I 
came from a seed.” 

“We don’t know how the flower comes 
from a seed,” Mrs. Hill answered. ‘‘The 
greatest man in the world can not tell you 
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how to make the tiniest violet, or the exact 
way an oak grows from an acorn. If we 
knew these things, we should be as wise as 
God, and that would not be good for the 
world.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Just think,” she replied with an under- 
tone of whimsicality, ‘‘what a jumble there 
would be if we all started in to make trees 
and flowers and vegetablés, not to mention 
beasts and birds!” 

He caught her meaning at once. “Whew! 
There would be a jam!” he laughed. “TI 
guess I’d rather we didn’t know.” 

“T am sure you would,” she said, now 
serious again. ‘Of course, it is right for 
you to wish to understand these things, 
but I want~you to remember that no boy, 
in the park, at school, or anywhere else, 
can ever explain them to you. He is as 
ignorant as you, and only: guessing so as to 
pretend he isn’t. When you want to know 
anything, go to your father, and he wiil tell 
you all that can be told.” 

“Vou bet he will!’ agreed Burton. 
““Daddy’s always straight about things!” 

That was too much for the eavesdropping 
Maxwell. In the intensity of his feelings, 
he pulled too hard on his concealing willow- 
branch, and it splashed down into the 
water, leaving him exposed to view. 

“Oh, look at Daddy!” Burton cried, 
running to him excitedly. “Please, Daddy, 
let me wade, too!” 

“Come on!” called the father gayly 
and shamelessly. ‘“‘That is, if Mrs. Hill 
doesn’t—” 

“Of course not,” she laughed. “Take 
off your shoes and stockings, Burton, and 


join your father. The water’s fine. Isn’t 
it, Mr. Maxwell ?”’ 
“The only cool spot on this place,” said 


Maxwell, as he tore off his collar and 
tossed it on the bank. “I shan’t wear a 
thing I don’t have to, and I refuse to apolo- 
gize for my appearance,” he cried, in mock 
defiance, to Mrs. Hill. 

“Why should you?” she returned. ‘“ Each 
of you boys needs a playmate, and I am going 
to leave you to splash as long as you like.” 

“This is great!” shouted Burton. ‘T’ll 
come up with Daddy in time for supper,” 
and, clasping his father’s outstretched hand, 
he rushed into the water. 

Mrs. Hill turned to go, but stopped at 
the sound of a strident voice calling from 
the rose-garden: ‘Arthur! Arthur!” 

Mr. Maxwell gave three musical whistles, 
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and presently Mrs. Maxweil, warm and 
stout, came panting down the slope. 

“Arthur Maxwell!” she gasped, as soon as 
she caught sight of her husband. “Have 
you lost your mind? What do you mean 
by such conduct? And before your son, 
too! Burton, come out at once! You'll 
die of cold. You know you aren’t used to 
such reckless exposure. Really, Arthur, 
this is too much! What under heaven 
prompted you to behave in so coarse and 
vulgar a manner?” 

Mr. Maxwell returned her gaze with un- 
ruffled composure. ‘‘Isn’t it hot enough to 
make a man do anything except wear 
clothes?” he asked quizzically. ‘I would 
shed my skin if I could.” 

Mrs. Maxwell turned from him in utter 
disgust to Burton, who, crestfallen, was 
seated on the grass putting on his shoes. 
“This is no place for you,” she said sternly. 
“Go to the house this instant with your 
governess. I am surprised at you, Mrs. 
Hill” —with an evident after-thought— 
“for consenting to such behavior. I will 
take this up more fully with you later.” 

She waved them off with magnificent 
hauteur, then collapsed on a garden-chair. 
She waited, evidently, for her husband to 
come out and offer an explanation, but, 
instead, he sat. down on a boulder in the 
brook and, leaning on his elbow, thought- 
fully regarded his ten toes in the water. 

“Well, this is the climax!” Mrs. Maxwell 
burst out. “I’ve tried to make some- 
thing of you, Arthur Maxwell, but I see it’s 
no use. All I can do now is to look out 
for Burton and myself. I shall not allow 
our careers to be spoiled. Why, I am 
ashamed to have even Mrs. Hill know you 
are such a man!”’ 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about Mrs. 
Hill,” Maxwell answered carelessly. “She’s 
a woman of common sense.” 

“‘Q-o-o-h, she is!” exclaimed Mrs.. Max- 
well, suddenly sitting up. ‘She showed it 
this afternoon, I must say.” 

“She did,” replied her husband calmly. 
“She explained things to Burton in a way 
I never dreamed of.” 

“Things!”’ emphasized Mrs. Maxwell 
with increasing heat and sarcasm. ‘What 
things, pray?” 

“Well—er,” hesitated Maxwell, “she—er 
knocked the spots out of the stork theory, 
and, by gad! it was all right! Even I had 
never heard in plain words the fundamental 
facts about babies.” 
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Mrs. Maxwell stared at him unbelievably. “This heat 
has affected your mind, Arthur. Mrs. Hill never could 
have dared to talk to my child on such a subject.” 

“She did,” he replied, his enthusiasm kindled at 
the very memory of it, ‘“‘and I wish you could 
have heard her. It was truth and poetry com- 
bined, as delicate as, as the seed of the flower 
she used as an illustration. It was something 
every mother in the world should have 
heard!” 

“Not this one,” she said with tight- 
ened lips, “nor her child, again. I'll 
have no such indecencies introduced 
into my home. I suppose she will be 
discussing them with you next.” 

“T wish she would,” he said earnest- 
ly. “She’s already taught me there’s 
a straight way to get to the 
truth, a sight more effective than a7 
all the folderol we poor kids 
were told.” He suddenly 
stood up, and the light of 
his smile showed an awak 
ened interest in his life. 
“And, Sallie, there isn’t 
anything strange about it 
either. Children just nat- 
urally know when they’v« 
got the truth about a thing, 
and don’t go looking for 
it further. Tomorrow, I am 
going to buy every book 
to be had on the subject. 
Burton will ask me ques- 
tions, some day. Mrs. Hill 

didn’t hedge, and I’m not 
going to. In this, as in every- 
thing, J am going to be straight 
with my boy!” 

Mrs. Maxwell purpled. ‘That 
settles it!” she exploded. “If Mrs. “How tiny 
Hill, by one indecent conversation, was 1?" Bur- 
and that merely, overheard, can tonasked. Break- 
put you in this frame of mind, she ‘"* * tar py be 
is a dangerous woman, and the Mo. Hill ee i 
4 A ° “ rs. ull opened a 
sooner she is dismissed, the better. brown cup, took out a seed, 
Pil get a settled woman to look and held it in her palm. “As 
after Burton—or do it myself.” tiny as this,” she said 

Maxwell stumbled out of the water 
and stood looking sternly at his wife. “You from now on, I am going to have my say.” 
haven’t been alone with Burton three She looked as if she could not believe 
consecutive hours since we left Illinois,’ her ears. ‘‘You are mad!” she said furi- 
he said, a slight tone of bitterness in his ously. ‘You know we can never agree 
voice. ‘You haven’t had time. He’s about Burton.” 
our only child, and certainly our most im- “Or anything else lately,” he retorted. 
portant consideration—at least mine, but ‘‘We’ve got to where you go your way and 
I’ve just learned it. Heretofore, I have I go mine; and this boy is about to fall to 
let you have full sway with him, but destruction between us. But I swear he 
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shall not do it! I am going to keep Mrs. 
Hill to see that he doesn’t.” 

Mrs. Maxwell almost choked. “Then 
you, you mean I am to, to leave my son 
entirely to this stranger?” 

“What time have you to give him?” he 
parried. “Company all the time, auction, 
and a thousand other fool society stunts! 
I have just realized the boy needs some one 
to bring him up right. I haven’t the sense 
to do it, and you haven’t the time. What 
I have seen of Mrs. Hill impresses me that 
she is the one for the job, and I am going to 
keep her on it.” 

“Then I quit mine!” flamed Mrs. 
Maxwell, evidently unable longer to con- 
trol herself. “I’ve had all I want, and 
now I’m sick of it.. I leave this place 
tonight. I suppose you’ll have Mrs. Hill 
in my seat at the breakfast-table in the 
morning!” 

With tears of rage, she wheeled and 
walked quickly to the house. In her room, 
she dried her eyes and, after she had 
managed to regain her composure, rang for 
her maid. 

“Have my trunks brought down, Janet,” 
she ordered; “all of them. I’m going to 
New York on the ten-twelve train to- 
night.” 

The girl looked her amazement, but dis- 
creetly went about her work and said 
nothing. While she was packing, Mrs. 
Maxwell rummaged furiously through draw- 
ers, closets, and cabinets, occasionally 
tossing over things to be put in the trunks, 
but more often jerking out some letter, 
bill, or document which she tore into bits 
and scattered over the floor. Now and 
then she snapped out some command to 
Janet, and once she muttered furiously 
to herself; but beyond this there was 
heavy silence in the room until, suddenly, 
there came a light tap on the door. 

Janet responded. “Mrs. Hill,” she an- 
nounced, looking back inquiringly. 

“T am not in,’ Mrs. Maxwell called just 
under a scream. 

The maid, with abashed uncertainty, was 
about to close the doer, when, suddenly, 
it was pushed open, and Mrs. Hill stepped 
in. “I had to see you, Mrs. Maxwell,” 
she said with quiet directness. “May 
Janet leave us, please?”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell hesitated a moment, then 
nodded to the girl, who went out. 

“Mr. Maxwell tells me,” Mrs. Hill 
then continued, ‘“‘that there is some mis- 
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understanding between you and your hus- 
band about, about me.” 

“He lost no time in going to you with it,” 
Mrs. Maxwell said icily. 

“And I lost none in coming to you,” 
Mrs. Hill replied with steady composure. 
“T do not know positively what the trouble 
is, but I am woman enough to guess. Of 
course, if there is any issue, I shall speedily 
end it; but first I should like to try to set 
it right.” 

“Tt is quite immaterial,” returned Mrs. 
Maxwell. ‘The only issue I shall raise is 
Burton.” 

“Burton?” 

“Naturally,” Mrs. Maxwell said with 


‘ studied dignity. ‘I certainly couldn’t be 


expected to surrender my only child to a 
stranger, especially when he is subject to 
indelicate, not to say immoral, teachings.” 

Mrs. Hill looked at her with quick at- 
tention. “Oh!” she said, “that’s it! Mr. 
Maxwell told me he had overheard my con- 
versation with Burton this afternoon.” 

“T said you would be discussing it with 
him next,’’ Mrs. Maxwell retorted dryly. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” inquired Mrs. Hill. 
“Tt is the most important of all his affairs. 
He discusses his farm with his superinten- 
dent, his automobiles with his chauffeur; 
surely, the most vital concerns of his only 
son should not be ignored, or merely slurred 
over!” 

“My husband’s affairs do not interest 
me,” answered Mrs. Maxwell with studied 
indifference. “He may hold as many 
broad conversations as he likes!” 

“T am sorry you did not overhear our 
conversation this afternoon,” said the gov- 
erness, trying another tack. “Burton and 
I often have serious talks. He is a sensitive 
and sympathetic child, and feels situations 
even before he suspects that they exist. 
With his temperament, there is no safety 
but in truth. If I could only make you 
see this!” 

“You can’t,” said Mrs. Maxwell stiffly. 
“T resent your wish to do so.” 

A look of hopelessness came into Mrs. 
Hill’s expressive face. “If you would just 
talk with Burton once!” she said. ‘When 
I told him this afternoon how you held hin: 
close to your heart during those long 
months you waited to see his little face, 
I know his only thought was of your great 
love for him.” 

Mrs. Maxwell’s body slightly relaxed, but 
her eyes still held their look of fight. “TI 





Burton looked at her shyly, but with childhood's sincerity. “It is a lot of trouble for you to come away up 
to the nursery,” he said. ‘And, and then, I thought it would be nicer for me to come to you" 
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do not believe in such teachings,” she de- 
clared positively. “It makes a child evil- 
minded.” 


“Not if properly handled,” replied Mrs. . 


Hill with equal positiveness. “Only good 
can come from truth—real truth. I am 
sure that the comprehension Burton now 
has of your love for him will draw you 
closer to each other every day, and make 
him learn to revere and bless you. He is 
obliged to feel that your motherhood is the 
most wonderful beauty in his life. Can’t 
you see that2. Can’t you see it?” 

There was a passion of appeal in her voice 
that even Mrs. Maxwell found it impossible 
to resist. She looked at the governess with 
a dawning of, respectful interest. 


“Tf, if one only knew how!” she faltered’ 


with just a trace of weariness. 

Mrs. Hill was quick to seize her oppor- 
tunity. “Will you try?” she asked. “It 
is very simple: just tell the truth!” 

Mrs. Maxwell suddenly grew very worn 
and tired-looking. ‘‘I can not think about 
it now,” she said. “I am going—” A 
faltering tap on the door interrupted 
her. ‘Come in,” she called absent- 
mindedly, and after a moment, as of hesi- 
tation, Burton entered. 

“T, I thought I would like to say good 
night,” he said with timid apology. 

Without a word, Mrs. Hill quickly left 
the room. 

“What made you think of it?” his mother 
asked then, as if despite herself. 

He looked at her shyly, but with child- 
hood’s sincerity. ‘It is a lot of trouble for 
you to come ’way up to my nursery,” he 


said. “And, and then, I thought it 
would be nicer for me to come to you.” 

Mrs. Maxwell bowed her head upon her 
hand and closed her eyes, as if from sudden 
faintness. She sat so until, presently, the 
boy, recovering from his embarrassment, 
noticed her packed trunks and bags, and 
that she had on her hat. 

“Why, Momsie!” he cried in consterna- 
tion. “You aren’t going away now?” 

She caught the odd inflection and looked 
up at him quickly. “Yes,’’ she answered, 
obviously studying him. “For a long time.”’ 

His little face flushed, his chin quivered, 
but he battled back the tears that sprang 
to his eyes. “You can’t,” he gulped, 
“when I’ll be here.” 

She leaned toward him as if holding her 
breath. ‘‘You, you will have Mrs. Hill 
and, and Daddy,” she reminded him. 

“But they’re not like my mother,” he 
answered instantly. ‘‘Nobody’s like my 
mother.” 

‘“‘Why?” she whispered. 

He regarded her with genuine surprise. 
“Why, I was your little boy before I 
was anybody’s,” he answered. ‘You, 
you loved me first, you know; before I 
came here—when I lived close to your 
heart.” 

He was as un-self-conscious as a child 
always is when expressing a vital emotion, 
and, suddenly, his mother was overborne 
by it. She dropped from her chair to her 
knees, reaching out her arms in entreaty 
to the child. 

“Oh, little boy! little boy!” she sobbed, 
and caught him convulsively to her heart. 


“Come and Let Us Save the Kiddies” 


Few men in a lifetime lay as firm hold on fame as Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt did in the few minutes the 
Lusitania remained in the sunlight after she was torpedoed. When it is no longer remembered that he was 
a man of great wealth, when the German name has somehow been purged of the shame of the deed, it will 
still be remembered that when the ship was stricken he thought of saving the “kiddies” rather than himself. 
The record does not show that he saved any, for the submarine’s commander had taken no chances; never- 
theless, the words and the action were as fine as if he had saved every child. 

Except for those whom this war has brutalized, the words spoken by Mr. Vanderbilt express the whole 
modern idea of civilization. Governments and people cry out, “Save the kiddies!”’ And yet the bulk of 
this work must be done by the mothers. They bring life into the world; they, chiefly, must keep it here. 
“Saving babies is essentially the privilege and the duty of the mother,” says a pamphlet prepared for the 
Public Health Service under the direction of Surgeon-General Blue. “These little lives are not preserved by 
heroic or spectacular deeds, but by the patient, tireless devotion to routine details, hour by hour, and day after 
day, thus making the debt of the child to its parent so great that it can only be repaid by the same self- 
sacrifice to the next generation.” It is to help in this routine that we have organized the department which 
makes its appearance on page 67 of this issue. ‘‘ Mothers and Children” is for every mother; let it help you 


“‘save the kiddies.” 





In their various adventures in home-making the Shackletons have discovered how to do most of the things that 
make a house attractive—and yet part with very little money. What a few dollars—and a lot of love and 


patience—did for this old hall is a lesson for all who make their lack of money an excuse for not doing things 


Inexpensive Paneling 


By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


Authors of ‘‘ Adventures in Home-Making,” ‘‘The Charm of the Antique,” etc. 


O panel with effectiveness and at 
the same time inexpensively — 
that is what we aimed to do, for 
it has been too much believed that 

paneling means an architect and oak and 
much money. Now, we do not criticize 
either the oak or the architect, nor do we be- 
little the pleasure of spending, but there are 
a great many people to whom oak and arch- 
itects are prohibitive; or, if not prohibitive, 
- at least they are to be avoided, if effects 
can otherwise be gained. And so, we are 
going. to tell how paneling may be done 
with but little expense and with effective- 
ness. For effectiveness must never be lost! 

Our paneling has not all been alike, ex- 
cept in all being simple and inexpensive. 
That which we did in our hall was the most 
difficult to accomplish, yet even there it cost 
very little, and was done without serious 
trouble. The walls of the hall, which were 


the front and rear walls of the house, were 
not furred; that is, there was no air-space 
between plaster and stone-wall—the center 
of ‘the house having been built over a 
century ago, when furring was not com- 
monly used—and on every humid day 
dampness showed in one spot on the front 
wall, as if a dish of soup had been spilled 
there. It did not mar the entire side, but it 
did hopelessly mar any wall-paper. It was 
caused by a so-called ‘weeping stone,” 
the kind of thing which makes the owner of 
an old house weep, too! Paneling promised 
to be a triumphant remedy. Fortunately, 
the dampness was entirely on the lower part 
of the wall, so that we need not panel to the 
ceiling, a thing we did not wish to do in the 
hall. 

We called into consultation a local car- 
penter, a man of intelligence, but one who 
had never done any paneling. Nevertheless, 
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he plunged eagerly into the job of learning 
ho-v to do it. We showed him photographs 
of the best paneling we had seen in England, 
that of ancient Haddon Hall—not with the 
slightest intention of making our place 
look like Haddon Hall, but knowing that, if 
any one is to do excellent work, he should 
be familiar with the best work in that line, 
and knowing, too, that paneling, whether 
old or new, is a matter of size, line, pro- 
portion, and repetition. 

It was a case, we thought, for what is 
known as compo-board. It comes in large 
sheets, does not split, is easily sawed and 

_ handled, takes paint like wood, and costs 
only three and a half cents a square-foot. 
Wide, thin, white pine boards, the only kind 


of pine that ‘could properly have been used, 


would have been much more expensive, and 
even with the widest boards there would 
have been unavoidable splicing, a slow proc- 
ess, and with subsequent danger of split- 
ting. 

The height for the paneling was fixed by 
the damp spot, and fortunately it was near 
window-sill level and at a proper pro- 
portionate height for the room. This is 
never an arbitrary measure, but is sus- 
ceptible of adjustment. It must, however, 
be carefully judged. As a general thing, 
paneling, to be pleasing, should either cover 
the entire height of the wall, from floor to 
cornice, or else should be well below the 
middle. 

A line was drawn along the wall where 
the paneling was to be, the plaster was 
chipped away, and the bare stone was then 
painted with a moisture-proof asphaltum 
smear. To prepare for holding the intended 
paneling firmly in place, wooden plugs were 
driven into holes between the interstices 
of the stone. A cold-chisel made the holes— 
a dusty job, but quickly done, for only 
rough work was needed, as all this was to 
be covered. And it is only on a wall of 
solid stone, unfurred, that this part of the 
work would be necessary. These plugs 
were sawed off flush with the surface, and 
upon them rough, wooden strips were nailed, 
leaving needed air-space, and at the same 
time giving something to which to nail the 
compo-board and the subsequent moldings. 

The compo-board was set in place and 
fastened, and at the bottom it was slipped 
behind the baseboard-molding, which was 
loosened for the purpose and then replaced, 
very slightly in front of its original position. 
This was done all around the hall, including 


a space under the stairs. To finish the 
upper edge of the paneling, a line of simple, 
two-inch bed-molding, costing just two 
cents a linear foot, was used. 

The paneling itself was then placed upon 
the surface of compo-board by means of 
rectangles of narrow ogee-molding, care- 
fully mitered at the corners. This little 
molding, with two plane surfaces at right 
angles, and the hypotenuse rounded in 
ogee-curves, costs one and a half cents a foot. 
It must be carefully and accurately spaced 
as to its rectangles under windows and in 
the other wall-spaces, and should be fas- 
tened on by small finishing-nails whose 
heads are thoroughly countersunk and after- 
ward covered with putty. Pine molding 
is the best, because it is soft and no diffi- - 
culty is encountered in nailing it to the 
compo-board. 

Beneath the stairway the panel-lines 
were run to a point, forming a pointed 
trapezoid instead of a rectangle; in fact, all 
the lines were precisely as they would have 
been had it been the most elaborately 
designed piece of interior cabinet-work. 

A feature which added much to the 
general effectiveness of the paneling of this 
hall was one used on much of the old-time 
hall-paneling. This feature was the use of 
little fluted pilasters at architectural inter- 
vals. The finest use of this decoration is in 
connection with a curving ramp rising to 
the little pilaster-head, but as having the 
ramp made to order would have involved 
an accurate and elaborate piece of mill- 
work, we decided to do with straight lines. 
The fluted pilasters, as we put them in, are 
two-feet-six-inch lengths of finely fluted 
pine, three and a half inches broad, with 
bases of pine board shaped to fit and nailed 
to the baseboards, and capitals of simple 
molding returned on themselves by mitering. 
These pilasters, repeated at formal intervals, 
such as at each side of the two window- 
sills, add greatly to the general effect and 
very slightly to the cost, for the material 
is so simple. 

The entire money-cost was small, but 
we do not wish to give the impression that 
only an hour or so of work was required 
to complete the job. The preliminary, 
unskilled work of chipping away the stone, 
the putting in of wooden pins, and the pre- 
cautionary asphalting, took half a day. 
The carpenter, in measuring, adjusting, 
sawing, and nailing—all of which he did 
with great accuracy—took two days, at a 





Two more views of the paneling in the Shackle- 
ton home; above. that in the dining-room, below, 
that in another part of the hall, both showing 
the “stile” and the raised effect of the ogee- 
molding. The mitered, turned-in corners in 
the one room, the fluted pilasters beside the 
window in the other, are the unusual features 


charge of four dollars a day. 
The compo-board, the mold- 
ings, and so on, cost $6.40. 
With the fresh paint for the 
entire woodwork of the room, 
the cost was. about twenty dol- 
lars, certainly a small outlay 
for a permanent form of decora- 
tion. 
But it is result more than 
cost that pleases us. Paneling 
is so attractive, so charming, 
so effective, that it adds very 
greatly to the looks of even 
an excellent room. If any one 
would feel happier to be able to 
say that his paneling cost two 
hundred dollars, or two thou- 
sand dollars, instead of plain 
twenty, there could be no ob- 
jection to his getting his ex- 
pensive architect, builders, and 
mill to give him the result. What we want 
to set forth is the beauty of the result— 
and also the fact that, if one desires beauty, 
it may be very cheaply obtained. 
The paneling of our dining-room was a 
much more extensive matter, yet a great 
part of it was done even more simply and 


inexpensively than was the simple and in- 


expensive hall. The dining-room, we de- 

cided to panel in its entire height, from 

ceiling to floor. For the lower part of the 

paneling, it was here possible to use wood. 

For, when we speak of using a substitute for 

wood, it is only on the ground—so impor- 
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tant to most of us—of ‘inexpensiveness; 
and therefore, when wood can be used 
without prohibitive cost, it is a distinct 
advantage gained. 

For the lower part of the room, we had 
ideally excellent wood, for we had secured 
about ten ancient cupboard-doors from 
beside the fireplaces of an old house that 
was being torn down. They were of various 
colors, and all looked very shabby, but to 
us they gave the desired promise, for each 
consisted of three graduated panels, care- 
| fully hand-made, and not too heavy or 
thick for our wall. Nor was this an unusual 
opportunity; for any one, though he may 
not find old cupboard-doors, can find 
discarded, inside shutters, such as were 
commonly used in buildings in the latter 
half of the last century, and such shutters 
will make excellent paneling material. 
Fronts of shop-counters will do, or even old- 
fashioned, discarded doors, if not too thick. 

The narrow paneling material that we had 
was sufficient in quantity to reach entirely 
around the whole lower part of the dining- 
room-wall. It was too narrow, however, 
to use without the baseboard, so the base- 
board was blocked out from the wall in order 
that the paneling material could rest on 
top of it and the old baseboard-molding 
be put on to bring them neatly together. 
This blocking out was not a formidable 
job and was done first. The only difficulty 
with using these old cupboard-doors was 
that their good rectangular panels were of 
varied sizes, but when they were balanced, 
harmonized, and paired, the effect, though 
worrisome to attain, was better than it 
would have been had the sizes been uni- 
form; for, by picking and choosing, each 
size was made to belong under windows or 
between windows, as if made for the spot. 

Above this carefully arranged lower 
paneling was five feet of wall-space to the 
bottom of the cornice. This space, on all 
four sides of the room, was covered with 
decorator’s canvas, a sort of plain cotton 
sail-cloth, prepared on the back so that it 
can be pasted securely on a wall. All edges 
were concealed, under either cornice, lower 
paneling, or door-trim, and where edge met 
edge, there was no lapping, but accurate 
butting of margin. Putty can be used on 
this canvas, just as on wood, so no crevice 
or joint need show. It costs twenty-five 
cents a square-yard. 

The room had quite a variety of differ- 
ent-sized spaces between windows, between 
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window and corner, and between door and 
corner. A rectangular panel of applied 
molding was designed for each one of these 
spaces. The rectangles, formed with narrow 
strips of pine-molding that cost one cent 
a foot, were necessarily of different widths, 
to suit the wall-spaces which they were to 
occupy, but, with equal necessity, they were 
all of precisely the same height. But no 
matter what the width of the molding- 
made panels, which could and should vary, 
there was no variation as to the open spaces 
about the rectangles. In this, indeed, lies 
the secret of all good paneling. Many an 
expensively paneled room is a failure be- 
cause of neglect of the rule of spaces. And 
the rule is that the space fixed upon, the 
“stile,” as it is called, must be held to 
without variation. 

After trying various distances, we finally 
decided that for this room the space between 
the cornice and each rectangular panel 
should be six inches, whereupon it followed 
that there must likewise be six inches be- 
low each rectangle, and then that this six- 
inch space was to be kept at each side of 
each rectangle. The width of the rectangular 
panels might and did vary, but the width 
of the intervening spaces, the stile-spaces, 
could never vary. Between the edge of a 
panel and a door or window, it was six 
inches, between two panels it was twelve 
inches—six inches for each, the eye de- 
manding the individual bordering space 
for each. 

Although we term these “rectangles,” 
on the walls of the dining-room each one, for 
the sake of the individuality and interest 
of the room, had its four corners mitered 
back about four inches in a sort of turned- 
in corner, and no matter how much the 
rectangles varied in size, all of the corners 
throughout the room, whether narrow or 
broad, were cut off precisely the same size. 

Paneling used to be popular, but with the 
coming of wall-paper, it ceased to be 
used. In recent years it has begun to come 
into its own again, but too often with ex- 
pensive, mill-made, machine-made, monot- 
onous panels, which have the look of the 
deadly commonplace. Little of this mill- 
made, run-out-by-the-yard paneling equals 
in appearance the kind we have been de- 
scribing. A curious thing, too, in regard to 
this inexpensive, applied paneling, is that the 
use of right-angled molding to mark the rect- 
angles, with straight edges at the outside, 
gives the effect of panel and stile being on 





different planes. If the 
molding were rounded 
on two sides instead of 
one, this desirable effect 
would be quite lost. 

In putting in this 
simple kind of panel- 
ing, except where there 
are special difficulties 
to meet, much of the 
work may be done by 
amateur hands, home- 
talent, so long as there 
are care, accuracy, and 
knowledge of the effect 
to be attained. At the 
same time, it is work 
requiring constant use 
of the miter-box, and 
the wizard-skill of the 
trained ‘carpenter with 
the miter-box, the 
amateur can not hope 
to have; for, with him, 
the perversities of the 
corners will frequently 
demand sandpapering. 

In paneling the ends 
of the library, we per- 
sonally did the work of 
putting the strips on 
the flat surfaces, for we 
were in a hurry—all 
home-makers will un- 
derstand this—and a 
carpenter was unobtainable. So we glee- 
fully did it, measuring and sawing and ham- 
mering and feeling that we were panel- 
makers indeed. In this room, the work 
was particularly simple and easy; the top 
line of the paneling was fixed by the top 
line of the book-cases, and the rectangles 
were long and narrow. 

Not only, as with our own house, may 
paneling be put inexpensively upon plain 
walls, but houses that were built, as many 
were, a quarter of a century ago, with the 
disfigurement of wainscoting made of 
varnished, narrow, tongued-and-grooved 
boards, may have this disfigurement 
changed to the attractiveness of paneling 
by covering the ugly wainscoting with 
compo-board, and putting on the rectangu- 
lar, molding-strip panels. 

Paneling such as we have described is 
not only attractive, but lasting. It is no 
ephemeral thing, like either a cheap or a 
costly wall-paper, and it is clean and san- 
itary. Our white-paneled dining-room was 


The paneling in a corner of the Shackleton library. 
mined by the height of the bookcases, and the panels are long and narrow. 
The work in this room was done without expert assistance 


The iop line of the paneling is deter- 


fresh and clean for three years, although an 
open fire blazed at breakfast-time for a good 
part of the year, and a certain amount of 
smudge must also have come from the not 
distant kitchen. At the end of three years, 
after washing the surface down roughly, one 
coat of paint gave excellent renovation. 
Without the washing, two coats would have 
done it; but the idea of one coat on a clean 
wall seemed more attractive than two on a 
wall not clean. 

Paneling is something that should never 
have fallen into disuse. It offers a perfect 
background for furniture. Yet architects 
and home-builders permitted panel-making 
to become a forgotten art, except when 
doors were to be made! Why should doors 
still have panels when they are denied to 
walls? But although practically forgotten 
for so long, it is coming back. The general 
impression of great cost is all that keeps it 
from coming freely into use again, and so it 
ought to be known how inexpensive it may 
really be. 


Mrs. Fairman’s next article, The Wise Choice of Floor Coverings, will appear in August. 
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The thought flashed into the doctor's brain that Jane was old enough to nurse. “Could you do something 
for me this morning?” he asked. “ Why, father,” she answered, “ we play bridge at Elizabeth's at eleven™ 


The Field ‘That Was Ripe 


By Marietta Stockard 


Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


There should be a well-equipped hospital in every county-seat, at least, in every state in the Union. 
The fees should be low enough to make it possible for the poorest citizen to receive proper medical at- 
tention, and any deficit should be met by taxation. Doctors and nurses should be on call to attend any 
who could not go to the hospital. There would then be an end to such incidents as those upon which 
this powerful story is based, incidents which, according to the evidence on file in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, are over-matched day after day in more than half of this great country. 


HE doctor stood beside his buggy, 
looking intently at the monument 
to the Confederate Dead which 
blocked the narrow, dirty street 

just in front of the village post-office. His 
usually happy face drooped in lines of 
weariness and discouragement. He pulled 
his soft black hat a bit further over his 
large shaggy head, unsnapped his horse’s 
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hitching-rein, and threw it into the foot of 
the buggy. 

“Lord! I wish we’d remember our dead 
by keeping a few poor devils alive a bit 
longer,” he muttered, as he stepped heavily 
into the buggy. 

The doctor was a loyal and ardent South- 
erner, but he had fought hard to have the 
money for the monument invested in ground 
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for a small memorial hospital, where the 
poor of the village could be taken for treat- 
ment. 

“Help them to live,” he had pleaded; 
“there'll be more of us to remember our 
dead. Good nursing would save them many 
a time when I can’t, and I can’t send a 
nurse into their homes—they haven’t room 
for themselves.” 

But he had argued and pleaded in vain, 
and there stood the crude figure of a soldier 
leaning on his musket, perched on a high 
pedestal, across the front of which was in- 
scribed, ‘‘Sacred to the Confederate Dead 
of Alamance.” 

Now the usual epidemic of typhoid was 
threatened. Two cases on Main Street, to 
which nurses had been sent that morning, 
four at the cotton-mill, two down by the 
tobacco-factory, told that the fight had 
begun. The doctor knew what it meant— 
long days of anxiety and sleepless nights for 
himself, suffering for many, death for some. 
Sighing wearily, he picked up the reins and 
drove down the street. 

His frown deepened as he came in sight 
of a large shaded lot where a small group 
of negroes were swinging their picks in slow 
rhythm to their mournful song. That lot 
was the spot which the doctor had long 
coveted for the hospital of which he 
dreamed. Now, ground was being broken 
for an Episcopal church. 

“Tt’s all nonsense,” he had stormed to 
his wife. ‘This place is so little that you 
could put all the people in it into one big 
apartment-house, and yet we must have 
four churches! Don’t they all claim to 
worship the same God? Then why can’t 
they do it together? Don’t tell me God 
cares about a house built in His name when 
human beings are suffering, yes, and dying, 
because there is no money to give them 
proper care.” 

The slow-moving, dust-covered negroes 
and their plaintive chant recalled his long 
and fruitless struggle. His mood of dis- 
couragement deepened. With head drooped 
forward and eyes that gazed, but did not 
see, he drove rapidly down the dusty street. 

“Hi! Doctuh, wait a minute! I been 
chasin’ you and yellin’ at you mo’n a whole 
block. You sho’ is hard o’ hearin’.” 

“Whoa, Gipsy! What is it, Uncle Joe? 
I’m sorry you had to run so far before I 
heard you.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right, suh. I wus jes’ ’fraid 
[ wa’n’t gwine to ketch you. Miss Huffines 


up at de boa’din’-house tole me to ax you 
wouldn’t you drive out and see Sarah Ann. 
She’s right smart sick, suh.” 

“Who is Sarah Ann, Uncle Joe, and where 
does she live?” 

“Sarah Ann, she’s dat yaller nigger dat 
cooks for Miss Huffines. She lives out on 
de Graham road jes a little ways out of 
town. It’s dat cabin on de lef’-han’ side 
de road, suh.” 

“T think I remember it, Uncle Joe. How 
long has she been sick?” 

“Why, she jes tuk her bed yistidy, suh. 
She’s been peggin’ ’roun’ and complainin’ 
three or fo’ days, but Miss Huffines didn’t 
have no hep, so Sarah Ann, she jes kep’ on 
wukin’ spite o’ headache an’ backache.” 

“T see. She must be a pretty good negro 
to do that. I'll go out to see her as soon as 
I eat my dinner. Is she akin to you, 
Uncle Joe?” 

“No, suh. She ain’t got no relations here 
at all. She come up heah from Dw’hams.” 

“From Durham, isshe? With whom does 
she live?” 

“Nobody, suh. You see, dey ain’t very 
much room in most o’ our houses, and dis 
cabin was empty; so Sarah Ann, she jes 
moved in. She ‘lowed she wan’t skeered 0’ 
nuthin’, an’ ’twuz a good shelter, so she’s 
stayed dar.” 

“What! She’s lying there alone? I 
guess I’ll go right away; it may be fever.” 
And the doctor touched his horse with the 
whip. The spirited animal sprang forward, 
and Uncle Joe was left standing in a cloud 
of yellow dust. 

For weeks no rain had fallen in the vil- 
lage. Every day the sun glared down from 
a cloudless sky. Dust settled thickly over 
the doctor’s black hat and gray suit, pow- 
dered his hair, stung his eyes and nostrils. 
A hot wind rustled the dry grass, tossed the 
dwindling corn, and flattened the yellowing 
tobacco to the ground. Even the deep- 
rooted trees looked thirsty, and their dust- 
covered leaves murmured as if in protest. 

When he reached the place to which he 
had been directed, the doctor sat in his 
buggy for a minute, looking at the cabin 
on the hill in the full glare of the sun. 
Short, yellow broom-grass waved in the 
wind. A narrow path wound up from the 
road to the sagging door, which stood half 
open. Through it could be seen a broken 
rocking-chair. 

The doctor climbed slowly down from his 
buggy and reached under the seat for his 
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small, black medicine-bag. With this in 
his hand, he started up the winding path to 
the cabin-door. One small window, tightly 
closed, blinked in the sun. The pine logs 
oozed rosin, and the red clay which filled 
the chinks was baked hard by the heat. 

Reaching the door, he paused and looked 
in. The bare floor was scrubbed clean. 
On a narrow shelf by the door stood an 
empty water-bucket, below which hung a 
dry gourd. The broken rocking-chair was 
the only one in the room. Against the wall 
sat a small trunk, and in the corner, as far 
as possible from air and light, stood a low 
cot on which lay a woman. Her head, cov- 
ered with knots of tightly wrapped hair, 
hung over the edge of the bed; her eyes were 
half closed, one yellow hand touched the 
floor. 

“Too relaxed to be dead,” the doctor 
said to himself; then, crossing to her cot, 
he knelt beside it and put: his fingers on 
her pulse. 

She stirred and, opening her eyes, which 
were glazed and shining from fever, stared 
stupidly at him. 

“Well, Sarah Ann, how are you?” His 
voice had the low, gentle quality he in- 


stinctively used to every sick person, white 
or black, rich or poor, young or old. 


“T’s right smart, Doctuh. I jes got a 
little misery in my back and haid.” 

He noticed her parched, dry lips and 
said, “Don’t you want a drink of water, 
Sarah Ann?” 

Her eyes gleamed, and she half raised 
her head. “It’s so fer to de spring I jes 
couldn’ mek it, an’ all night las’ night I 
sholy did want a drink. I ’spec’ I'll feel 
like. gittin’ some when de sun goes down. 
I gits so dizzy when I goes out in de 
sun.” 

“Good Lord, woman! Don’t you dare 
get out of that bed. You’ve got a high 
fever. Where is the spring?” 

“Please don’t you go, Doctor; it’s so fer. 
I can mek out.” 

The doctor’s only answer was: “Did you 
hear me, Sarah Ann? I said, ‘Where is the 
spring?’”’ 

Obedient to the note of command in his 
voice, she said: “ Ef you go ’roun’ de house 
you'll see de path, but it’s sholy a fer piece 
fer you to go fer me. I hates to let you, but 
Gawd knows water would tas’e good.” 
She tried to moisten her lips with her dry 
tongue. 

The doctor turned on his heel, seized the 
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bucket, and hurried from the room. His 
own throat was choking, and his eyes were 
so blinded with tears that he stumbled in 
the path. 

The dry brown grass rustled, and a cloud 
floated across the sun. Down the rough 
hill, past a tangle of blackberry briers, 
and on to the edge of the distant woods, the 
doctor followed the path. A narrow strip 
of bright green grass showed the winding 
of the brook, at the head of which gurgled 
a little spring. The doctor did not see the 
pebbly bottom, the dripping ferns, or the 
moss-covered rocks as he stooped to fill 
the bucket with the clear, cold water. 

What was to be done for the woman? 
There was no one to send to take care of 
her; there was no place to which she could 
be removed. The same old, unsolved prob- 
lem beat itself through his brain. 

Turning his back on the cool woods and 
the spring, he carried the dripping bucket 
up the long hill to the dreary, sun-baked 
cabin. When he entered, Sarah Ann lifted 
herself on her elbow and struggled weakly 
to sit upright. Filling the gourd, he held it 
to her lips. After drinking long and deep, 
she sank back on her pillowless bed. Soak- 
ing his handkerchief in the cool water, he 
laid it on her burning head. 

“Gawd bless you, Doctuh; dat sholy do 
feel good!” 

“What have you eaten today, Sarah 
Ann?” 

“Nuthin’ much, Doctuh. Miss Huffines 
sent me my dinner yistidy by one of de 
chillun, but somehow I couldn’t mek out to 
eat none 0’ it dis mawnin’.” 

“Well, don’t try. I'll get some one to 
bring you some soup and some milk. 
Drink this medicine now, and try to keep 
taking it every hour. And here is some 
more. Listen, and remember if you can!” 

He gave her careful and simple directions, 
making her repeat them to be sure her fe- 
vered brain was following him. Then he 
pulled her cot nearer the door, placed the 
medicine and- water within reach, and 
drove away to the village. 

Sarah Ann’s fever dropped a little, and 
she fell into a broken sleep. Half waking, 
half sleeping, half dreaming, half delirious, 
she tossed upon her narrow cot. Once she 
remembered the medicine and took it. 
Again and again she drank of the water. 

“T sho’ is got a thirst,”’ she muttered once. 

By and by the sun went down, and the 
cool evening breeze swept in at the door. 
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“Dat’s right, fan me, Riar, I’s so hot,” 
she said, then laughed a little foolishly, as 
consciousness for a moment drifted back. 

The shadows outside deepened, and fire- 
flies began rising from the grass. One flew 
in through the cabin-door. Her fevered 
eye followed it as it flitted about the room. 

“Stop strikin’ dem matches, Buddie; 
yo'll set dis house afire. Light de lamp so’s 
I kin fin’ my med’cin’. 

Her wandering wits caught on the word. 
She sat up in the darkness and remembered 
where she was. Tottering to her feet, she 
managed somehow to light a lamp and take 
her medicine again. As she turned toward 
her cot, the piercing, shivering cry of a 
screech-owl floated on the air. Terror 
seized her. “Oh, Lawd! Bad luck, sho’!”’ 
she moaned, and, stooping, she reached for 
her left shoe, which must be taken off to 
break the spell, touched her bare 
foot, and, lurching forward, fell. 

The chair holding the bucket 
and medicine was 
overturned. Her 
aching head struck 
hard against the 
corner of the cot, 
and, moaning 
with pain, loneli- 

ness, and fright, 

she lay on the 

hard boards, 

unable to rise. 


When the 

doctor reach- 
ed the vil- 
lage, he 
drove to 
the board- 
ing - house. 
Jim, Mrs. 
H uffines’ 
son of ten, 
was swing- 
ing on the 
front gate. 

“Where is 
your mother, 
Jim?” the doc- 
tor asked. 

“ Down-town,”’ 
was the laconic 
answer. 

At that moment a 
young farmer with a 
white, scared face 


Lawd! 


Sarah Ann managed to light a lamp and take her medicine 
again. But as she turned toward her cot, the piercing cry of 


a sereech-owl floated on the air, and terror seized her. 


Bad luck sho!" 


Stockard $7 
came hurrying down the street. ‘Oh! 
Doctor, at last I’ve found you. Come out 
to my house quick; she’s been took.” 

“Your wife, George? When?” 

“Bout two hours ago, I reckon. I hur- 
ried after you as fast as I could. It takes 
an hour for me to drive in from my place, 
and I’ve been looking for you at least an 
hour. I was just going to try to get some one 
else, though she said she wouldn’t have ary 
other doctor when our baby came. Oh, Doc- 
tor, will she pull through, do you think?” 

The doctor smiled faintly. ‘She ought 
to, George; she’s young, well, and strong. 
Most of us manage to come into the world 
without costing our mothers their lives. 
Wait just a minute.” 

Taking a note-book from his pocket, he 
tore from it a leaf on which he wrote: 

“Mrs. Huffines: Sarah Ann has 
fever. Can’t you send 
her some soup and milk, 

and, if possible, get 
some one to go and 
stay with her?” 

“Here, Jim,” he 
called to the boy. 
“Give this to your 
mother when she 
comes home. 
Don’t forget 

it, now.” 
Then turn- 
ing to the im- 
patient farm- 
er, he said, 
“All right, 
George, I'll 
go now.’’ 

Then he 

drove across 

the town 

and on to 

the home 

where life 

and death 

were strug- 
gling for 
supremacy. 
Neither man 

nor horse had 
eaten since 
breakfast, but 
that was not of 
sufficient mo- 
ment to call for 
more than a pass- 


ia ing thought. 


she moaned 
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edge of the cot, and she lay with her head on the bare, rough rail, moaning and muttering in delirium. 
bruised and swollen forehead, told their own story 
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Jim stuck the doctor’s note deep into his 
trousers’ pocket with his knife, top, mar- 
bles, and the usual articles which find their 
way into a small boy’s pocket. Perching 
on the gate-post, he sat kicking his heels 
idly against the fence. From the block 
below came that indescribable call which 
can issue only from the throat of a boy. 
Jim instantly gave a similar yell, scrambled 
down into the street, and waited. 

Another boy, perhaps a year Jim’s senior, 
scampered through the dust. They con- 
sulted eagerly for a while, then set off for 
that paradise of small boys, the pond in the 
woods. There was no room left in that 
afternoon for unimportant things such a 
doctors’ messages. . 

Several hours later, when Jim slipped into 
his place at the supper-table, he was too 
hungry, too anxious to escape questions as 
to his doings of the afternoon, to remember 
the note for his mother. He ate in silence. 
Presently Mrs. Huffines went into the 
kitchen for a fresh plate of hot biscuits; 
Jim slipped away from the table and 
prudently went to bed. 

When the last dish was washed and the 
table set for the early breakfast-boarders, 
Mrs. Huffines went out on the porch and 
sank into a rocking-chair with a heavy 
sigh. Her sleepy husband was sitting with 
his coat off and his feet on the porch- 
railing. 

“Are you tired, mother?” he asked. 

“Tired!” she exclaimed. “I couldn’t 
stand on my feet another minute, not if I 
was paid to doit. I'll declare, I don’t see 
what I’m going to do if Sarah Ann don’t 
soon get back. I ought to go down there 
tonight and see how she is, but I just can’t 
do it. There’s prayer-meeting, too, but I 
can’t go there, either.” 

They rocked for a while in silence. By 
and by the man stirred, yawned, then 
stretching his arms over his head, said, 
“Come! mother, it’s bedtime.” 

“T reckon it is,’ she answered, and to- 
gether they went in and shut the door. 


Night passed, and in the cool, dim light 
of the early morning, the doctor drove home 
through the village. His weary body 
drooped, and the reins almost fell from his 
hands. The horse jogged through the silent 
streets and turned, unguided, down the road 
leading home. She drew up at her stable- 
door. Wearily the doctor unharnessed and 
fed her, then made his way into his own 


room and, without undressing, fell across 
his bed and slept. 

It was an unwritten law of the household 
that the doctor was never called for break- 
fast, so it was late in the morning when his 
daughter softly opened the door. Quietly 
as she had entered, he woke. Rubbing his 
sleepy eyes, he stared at her, then smiled. 
“Good morning, Lady Jane. Where are 
you going so early?” 

“Why, father,” Jane laughed, “‘it’s late, 
you sleepy-head. Mother told me to look 
in before going out and see if you were 
awake.” 

Then, as Jane turned to leave the room, 
he said, “Daughter, could you do some- 
thing for me this morning?” 

“Why, father,” she answered regretfully, 
“we play bridge at Elizabeth’s this morn- 
ing. We are invited at eleven; could I do 
it in this half-hour? You know it would be 
unpardonable to break up a table at the 
last moment.” 

“Yes, I suppose it would. Is your mother 
busy this morning, too?” 

“‘She meets the Ladies’ Guild at eleven. 
Some business about the new church is to be 
considered. I’m sorry, father. Could I 
do it tomorrow?” 

“No, Jane,snever mind; run along and 
have a good time. That’s what girls are for 
—at least that’s part of it. I'll manage 
someway.” 

Jane twisted her slender figure to see the 
back of her dress in the mirror opposite, 
pulled her broad hat to a trifle more satis- 
factory angle, pushed a curl in place with 
her small, white fingers, thoughtfully 
rubbed her straight little nose with a piece 
of powdered chamois, then, satisfied with 
results, said, “Well, good-by; I’m sorry 
I have to go, but you see how it is.” 

Her father’s gray eyes twinkled, then 
saddened a trifle as he said: ‘‘ Yes, I see how 
it is. I hope you win your game, dear.” 

“T always play to win, Dad; you taught 
me that early, you know.” With a merry 
little laugh she was gone. 

“To play to win,” the doctor said to him- 
self, as he brushed his tumbled hair to 
order. ‘‘Yes, I did teach her that, but I’m 
afraid I haven’t taught her to see the real 
game. Oh! well, she'll be young but once. 
Let her be happy while she can.” 

He ate his breakfast alone, then started 
on his round of morning visits. Calling at 
the Huffines’ house, he learned of Jim’s 
failure to deliver his message. Mrs. Huf- 





Finding the cabin empty, the doctor rushed to the spring. 


There, face downward, lay Sarah Ann. The 


bare, brier-torn feet told of hours of wandering 


fines, distressed and kindly, promised to see 
the woman in the afternoon, and then 
hurried to make the soup as the doctor 


directed. When it was ready, he drove 
again to the cabin. 

Sarah Ann had struggled back to her 
bed, but in doing so the worn shuck- 
mattress was pulled half over the edge of 
the cot, and she lay with her head on the 
bare, rough rail, moaning and muttering in 
delirium. The overturned bucket, the scat- 
tered medicine, her bruised and swollen fore- 
head, told their own story. 

As the. doctor stooped over her she 
opened her glassy eyes, but in them was no 
recognition. ‘‘G’wan away! G’wan away! 
Doan you tetch me! I ain’t done nuthin’ 
to you!”’ she cried. 

The doctor turned away and, taking the 
bucket, hurried again to the spring. When 
he returned, he searched about the room, 
then opened the small trunk, and poked 


about in its contents until he found a thin, 
worn blanket. Soaking this in the cold 
water, he rolled her burning body in it. 
To the spring and back again, fighting heat 
with cold, for hours the doctor kept up the 
battle. Mrs. Huffines came just as the fever 
had begun to yield to the treatment. 

The wildness died from Sarah Ann’s eyes. 
When she saw them beside her, she smiled. 
“Howdy, Doctuh! Howdy, Mis’ Huffines! 
Yo’-all sho’ is good to pester bout me.” 

“We want you to get well, Sarah Ann. 
We can’t have our good folks sick if we can 
help it,”’ the doctor said. 

“Drink a little of this soup, Sarah Ann.” 
Mrs. Huffines lifted her head and held the 
soup to her lips. After swallowing a few 
spoonfuls, she said, “Thanky, m’am; I 
doan want no moah,” then closed her eyes 
and sank into a stupor again. 

“She ought not to be left alone a minute, 
Mrs. Huffines. She had a fall last night, 
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and you know how often in delirium a 
patient wanders away. I’ve known them to 
escape even from a nurse. She might leave 
this cabin and stray for hours until she died 
from exhaustion.” 

“Tt’s awful, Doctor, but what can we 
do? I’m afraid not a negro in town would 
stay with her. You know their fear of 
death.” 

“Such as this is what drives me crazy. 
’Twould be so easy to have a place to take 
care of folks. Well, we’ll have to do some- 
thing. If I can find no one else, I’ll stay 
here myself tonight. I must see George 
Kennedy’s, wife this afternoon, however. 
Will you stay here until I get back?” .he 
asked. 

“T’ll stay until I have to go home to get 
supper for my boarders,” she replied. 

Driving first to his home, he found his 
wife and briefly told her the story. “I saw 
Addie this morning,” she said, when she had 
heard him through. ‘She asked me to help 
her find work. Suppose I see her while you 
go to Kennedys’? If she will go, Ill have 
her here when you return.” 

“ Addie is such a fool, Edith. I doubt if 
she can give a dose of medicine. But at 
least she can keep her from wandering 
away. That is whatI fear. Get her if you 
can.” 

“T’ll do my best.” 

“Then she'll be here,” the doctor said, 
and again he was off. 

When he returned, Addie was sitting on 
the back porch waiting. ‘Is she gwine die, 
Doctor? If she is, I ain’t no notion gwine 
out dar. I tell yo’ now, I ain’t kalkilatin’ 
to be ’bout no daid folks.” 

“Oh, come along, Addie. She’s not go- 
ing to die if I can help it, and if she does, 
what are you afraid of?” 

“Naw, suh! I tell you right now, I ain’t 
a foolin’ ‘long wid no daid folks. I'll go 
‘long wid yo’, but I ain’t promisin’ I’ll stay.” 
And still protesting, she climbed into the 
buggy. 

When they arrived at the cabin, Mrs. 
Huffines had gone, and Sarah Ann was 
again muttering incoherently and begging 
for water. Once she started up and tried to 
fight off the doctor’s hands. 

“Lemme go! Lemme go, I say! I got 
to fetch mammy some water. ’Sides I got 
a thirst myself,” she raved. 

Having quieted her, the doctor gave Addie 





directions as to the medicine, and told her 
not to leave Sarah Ann alone for a moment. 

The next day an urgent call to a distant 
country place detained him until after four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Driving down 
Main Street to the drug-store for some 
medicine for Sarah Ann, he noticed a group 
of negro girls standing on the side-walk. 
In the center of the group was Addie, talking 
fast, while they all gathered close to listen. 
The doctor drew up to the group and called 
her. Looking confused and a little fright- 
ened, she went over to him. 

“What are you doing here? Why did you 
leave Sarah Ann?” he demanded. 

“*Deed, Doctuh, I tole yo’ I wan’t prom- 
isin’ to stay. "Long in de night a screech- 
owl was a-hollerin’, and she commenced 
a-rollin’ and a-buckin’ her eyes, and a-talk- 
in’ to her mammy what’s done daid, and 
a-sayin’ she seen her a-settin’ dar ‘longside 
her, an’ I litout. It wan’t noplace fo’ me!”’ 

The doctor’s eyes blazed. The girl drew 
back, half frightened, half defiant. 

“Dere ain’t nobody what ken mek me 
stay ’roun’ whar dey’s screech-owls and 
sperrits, now I tell yo’ dat plain!” 

The doctor reached for his whip, gave his 
horse a sharp cut, and dashed down the 
dusty road. Reaching the cabin, a glance 
told him his fears were realized—the room 
was empty. 

“T’ll go to the spring first,” he said to 
himself, and rushed away down the hill. 

There, face downward, lay Sarah Ann. 
One hand was in the water. The bare, 
brier-torn feet told of hours of wandering. 
He knew it was useless, but he knelt beside 
her and put his head close, trying to catch 
a heart-beat. Then lifting her over on the 
grass, he covered her face with his handker- 
chief and turned away. 

From the oak-tree overhead, a mock- 
ing-bird poured out his exultant song. In 
the village, the girls sat laughing around the 
drug-store tables; the dusty negroes swung 
their picks to a quicker rhythm in the last 
strokes on the excavation for the church; 
and in the cool of the Methodist church 
opposite, the ladies of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society listened attentively to the gen- 
tle, earnest voice of their president as she 
said: “We must give them liberally of our 
plenty, friends. These interesting reports 
from the field show that the harvest is ripe 
and the laborers are few.” 


Truth is stranger than fiction. If you are skeptical of the probability of such a story as this, look 


up, in a public library, Report No. 104 of the Department of Agriculture, page 56, et seq. 













Of course every child must be fed. The best and most just method of providing the food is through a 
liberal living wage for every bread-winner; but whatever may be the means employed, the 
community will never make a mistake in feeding a hungry child 


The Community Care of Children 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by Edward Poucher 


Last month Dr. Hutchinson asked that the machinery be put in motion to provide a hospital in 


every community of 5000 people. 


In this companion plea he asks that the rights of the child be given 


recognition and that the whole community be on the lookout to prevent the waste of a single little life. 


HE community has always been 
more or less vaguely aware that 
the child was the embodiment 
of itsown future. The old classic 

saw, “The child is father to the man,” 
would have been more correctly phrased, 
“The child is father to the state.” What- 
soever we do unto the least of these, our 
children, we do unto the future of the na- 
tion. In one sense, this watchful care of 
the community for every one of its children, 
this recognition that every child is a ward 
of the state, entitled to protection and sup- 
port, if necessary, is an extremely modern 
affair. In another, it is a curious harking 
back to earlier and more primitive con- 
ditions, some of them so ancient that they 
have lapsed from our memory altogether. 
The path of human society is not always 
upward and onward, much as we would 
like to believe that it is. In fact, every 
once in a while it takes a decided back- 
ward slump, though this, it is only fair 
to say, is often a by-product of, or the 
price paid for, real progress in some other 
direction. 

Often, in this twentieth century, we hear 
rosy-gilled old gentlemen of prosperous 
appearance, eminent tax-dodgers, and other 
prominent citizens, denounce, as “socialis- 
tic,” “confiscatory,” “pauperizing,” and 


the like, the doctrine that it is a function 
of the state and good public policy to fill 
up the child found empty—to inquire about 
him afterward if you like, but to fill him up. 
But, away back on the edge of the jungle, 
among tribes that go half-naked, live in 
bark shelters, and count every stranger an 
enemy, the tiniest, three-year-old toddler 
can stretch out his little hand to the suc- 
cessful hunter and demand a share of the 
kill, of the catch of fish, basket of nuts, or 
of the fruits that have been gathered. 

The obvious motive for this thoughtful 
consideration of little children can be seen 
even here, as it must be regretfully stated 
that this kindliness at the one end of the 
life-scale is often accompanied with an al- 
most equal degree of callousness and indif- 
ference at the opposite; for the old people 
who are past any possibility of further use- 
fulness may not draw any regular rations 
at all. Indeed, in many instances, it is 
regarded as highly meritorious in them to 
retire into the forest or the jungle in times 
of famine, to ‘“‘make big medicine’’—and 
never to come back again. But, as every- 
body is assured that they have gone to 
the Happy Hunting-Grounds, there are 
neither reproaches nor regrets. 

A recognition of the rights of every child 
to food and clothing, to a training in arms, 
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and to certain crude forms of education, 
existed in the wooden-hutted villages of our 
Teutonic ancestors before their conversion 
to Christianity. In fact, curious as it may 
seem, it was largely the influence of Chris- 
tianity, with the highest of motives and the 
best of intentions, which, by its insistence 
upon extreme individualism, the personal 
rights of each one of God’s children, and 
the supreme value of every human soul, 
broke up and superseded this ancient recog- 
nition of communal responsibility. But 
against one ancient tradition, namely, the 
enormous and far-reaching power over his 
children that was granted to the Roman 
father, which gave him absolute authority 
even over life and death, we are still 
struggling. 

Those who are now distressed over the 
addition to the tax-rate caused by the pub- 
lic feeding of the children of idle parents 
—just as if the children had had any voice 
in choosing their parents—are most reluc- 
tant to interfere in the holy relation between 
the child and his parents. “Surely, a 
child’s best friend is his father,’ we are 
admonished. Happily, in the vast majority 
of instances, parents are to be trusted to 
take good and kindly care of their children. 
But we are beginning to be driven to the 
conclusion that the far-famed statement of 
Lincoln, that ‘‘No man is good enough to 
govern another without that other’s con- 
sent,” ought not to stop at the age of twen- 
ty-one, or eighteen, or even fifteen, or ten; 
that often, particularly after the age of 
ten, the immediate interests of the parent 
and the future interests of the child are 
not only not the same, but absolutely op- 
posed to one another, particularly in that 
class of parents which is more or less com- 
pelled—or thinks that it is compelled—to 
avail itself of the proceeds of the labor of 
its children at the earliest possible age. 
Furthermore, even with the best and kind- 
est of intentions, no parent or group of 
parents is so angelically perfect, either in 
knowledge, capacity, or disposition, that it 
isn’t a good thing to have some sort of an 
outside Board of Arbitration and Over- 
sight, which can advise or lend its assistance 
at the proper moments, and to which any 
neglected or aggrieved “infant” can easily 
and promptly appeal. — 

In recent years, two powerful influences 
have come in, two great steps in advance 
have been made, which have settled beyond 
question any lingering doubt as to not 
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merely the right, but the high duty of the 
community to promote the welfare of all 
its children, even at the risk of clashing 
at times with parental relations and home 
authority. One of these is the universal 
recognition and practical exercise of the 
right of the state to see that all children 
are properly educated, as a matter of pro- 
tection for its own future.- From the dis- 
covery that it was proper and profitable 
for the state to insist upon certain stand- 
ards of mental vigor and efficiency for all 
its children, it is not a very long step to a 
recognition of the even greater value and 
duty of demanding certain standards of 
physical health, vigor, and development. 
Today, the systems of health inspection 
and physical improvement connected with 
our public schools are one of the most mag- 
nificently useful and successful functions 
of the state. 

The other great advance of the rights 
of youthful citizens to protection and care 
was due to modern medicine. Scarcely 
a decade of this new light was needed to 
revolutionize entirely the attitude of the 
state toward health and disease and to 
show that, under modern city, town, or 
village conditions, even the wealthiest and 
most intelligent parent was almost utterly 
helpless, alone and single-handed, to protect 
the health of his children from some of its 
deadliest enemies. Only the community, 
acting with its entire and united forces, 
can insure pure water, good drainage and 
sewerage, and the stamping out of epidemics; 
can prevent the sale of tainted and adul- 
terated foods, or the building of sunless 
homes and of overcrowded tenement dis- 
tricts. And its health representatives are 
called upon to assist, to enter, or to inter- 
fere,as the case may be, in every class of 
home in the community, from the poorest 
to the wealthiest. Our splendid cutting 
in two of the death-rate in less than a third 
of a century would have been utterly im- 
possible had we been compelled to continue 
to respect the old-fashioned conceptions 
of the rights of parents and of the sanctity 
of the home. 

Splendid progress has already been made, 
and two important periods in the life of 
the child are being fairly well guarded and 
cared for by the state, or are in process of 
being so taken under public care. These 
are the periods of infancy and of school-life. 
But there are two other periods, one very 


_ short, the other of moderate length, which 
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are almost entirely disregarded and neg- 
lected by the community, and yet they 
are of great and vital importance. These 
are the prenatal period, particularly the 
three months immediately preceding birth, 
and the under-school-age period, from the 
second to the sixth year. 

It needs no argument to show the im- 
mense importance of the four years that 
precede the child’s entrance into school and 
the innumerable dangers run, particularly 
under city con- 
ditions, during 
these years. But 
it may perhaps 
appear doubtful 
what useful in- 
fluence the com- 
munity could ex- 
ert over the period 
immediately pre- 
ceding birth. This 
dubious frame of 
mind is largely 
due to two fac- ~ 
tors: first, that in 
recent years only 
have we come to 
recognize the 
great influence | 
exercised over the 
future of the child 
by the comfort 
and nutrition of 
the mother during 
this period; the 
other, the obvious 
difficulties arising 
from considera- 
tions of delicacy 
and reserve, 
which the com- 
munity would | 
meet in finding [| 
out what mothers 
needed care of 
this kind. 

To overcome 
the last difficulty, 

a simple suggestion has been made: to 
require an official notification of approach- 
ing births, just as the births themselves and 
infectious diseases are now reported to the 
proper authorities. The only real obstacle in 
the way is the natural diffidence or embar- 
rassment which mothers might feel in mak- 
ing an announcement of such an intimate 
nature to some public official. But this 
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The health-officer typifies the effectiveness of combined community 

Why not put the same agency to preven- 

tive work—to correcting all disease-causing conditions from bad 
housing to malnutrition ? 


difficulty almost entirely disappears when 
that public official is made a woman, either - 
a nurse or a social visitor connected with 
the community hospital, or a woman 
health-inspector from some of the chil- 
dren’s clinics or milk-stations. The noti- 
fication would, of course, be kept strictly 
confidential and be revealed only to the 
officials immediately concerned. 
The advantages of such a notification 
would be many and obvious. First of all, 
it would enable the com- 
munity hospital or city labor- 
atory, by an examination of 
the urine or of a few drops of 
blood, to tell whether the 
mother was suffering from any 
condition which would be likely 
to develop into a form of 
Bright’s disease, one of the 
most dangerous complica- 
tions of childbirth, or had 
any infection which was 
* likely to be communi- 
.) cated to the child or 
| which might make con- 


XU) finement dangerous to 
IN < either the mother 
i ) or the child. In 
4 Se fact, a great 
¥ many mothers 
‘ & under the care of 
: 4 private physi- 
cians would be 
glad to make 
this formal re- 
port, so that 
their physi- 
cians could 
have these tests, 
some of which are 
rather elaborate, 
made at the city 
laboratory. 

But the greatest 
advantage would 
be the opportu- 
nity given to see 
that the mother 

herself was placed in thoroughly whole- 
some and favorable conditions as to food, 
housing, and work. If there is any human 
being, any citizen of the state, who richly 
deserves not only the sympathy, but the 
gratitude and most liberal and thoughtful 
care of the community, it is the expectant 
mother of the working-class, in her months 
of over-burdened weariness and discomfort, 
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and her hour of trial. Next to the providing 
of pure milk for young children, no other 
step has done so much to improve the 
vigor and healthfulness of babies and 
children, or to lower the death-rate 
during the first year, particularly 
during the first three months of 

life, as measures directed to “ 

the nutrition of the mothers. 

As an eminent French 

physician bas said, 

“The best way samo 

tomodify milk ae 

for the use of 

the child —«% 

is to give 

it to - the 

mother in ad- 

vance.” 

In a number of in- 
vestigations on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the largest 
single element in the huge 
mortality in industrial towns - ° 
of infants under one year <a 
has been found to be per- ’ 
mitting the mothers to work in 
the shop, or at piece-work in the home, 
up to the last possible moment. 

Another great advantage of this fore- 
knowledge would be that it would enable 
both city and country hospitals to make 
their arrangements for taking care of pros- 
pective maternity cases, weeks and months 
in advance. 

The machinery for bridging over the gap 
in communal care at the other neglected 
life-period of the child would be a little more 
expensive, because the period is longer. 
But, on the other hand, it would be simpler, 
because much of the work could be taken 
over by already existing agencies. Either 
the same nurses who had visited the mother 
and seen that everything was made right 
and favorable in her conditions before con- 
finement, or the social-service workers 
attached to the maternity or community 
hospital,.or the doctors and nurses con- 
nected with the municipal milk-stations, 
could easily extend their care and guardian- 
ship over the three or four more years 
needed to bring the child into the field of 
the health-experts connected with the 
schools. 

One of the first questions which would 
come up would be the ever-present and ever- 
important one of maintenance and of food. 
Not so much that children do not get a 


sufficient gross amount of food, for the 
majority of them do, even in our crowded 
cities and industrial communities; but 
under present conditions a consider- 

able proportion are likely to get 
inadequate supplies of those 

rather expensive foods, such 

as milk, eggs, butter, meat, 

and fruit, which must be 

present in liberal quan- 

tities in the diet of the 

growing child. 

coe, Lhe actual 

i cena gross outlay 

of providing 
these would 
not be so 
very great, 
but special 
facilities, ‘in 
the way of 
prompt de- 
livery and 
arrange- 
ments for 
getting them 
from _pro- 
ducer to consumer as 


One of the best times to care 

for a baby is during the few 

months just before birth—by 

relieving its mother of fatigu- 

ing, unnatural labor. Some 

communities do this, and are 
amply repaid 


cheaply and quickly as 
possible, would be required. 

At times it might be necessary actually 
to issue adequate daily rations to certain 
groups of children. As to the wisdom and 
justice of this, there has been and is yet 
hot debate. But those who have had prac- 
tical experience with the problem, whether 
frem the view-point of physician, sanitarian, 
teacher, social-service expert, or intelligent 
employer of labor, are practically drifting 
now to one unanimous conclusion: if you 
are going to raise a child at all, far the wisest 
and best-paying policy is to raise the very 
best, happiest, and most vigorous child that 
you possibly can out of the raw material 
with which you start. 

From a purely utilitarian point of view, 
if the community had the choice between 
raising such and such a child, or merely, by 
turning its back on him, have him instantly 
blow up and disappear like a soap-bubble, 
dissolved by some magical flash into his 
original elements, it is conceivable that we 
might be inclined to say: “This child is not 
worth raising. I will let him go and con- 
centrate all my time, attention, and re- 
sources upon his stronger and more promis- 
ing brothers and sisters.” But no such 
choice is given. The child is born—though 
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in certain instances we may rightfully regret 
that fact—and has at least a four-to-one 
chance of living to grow up. How are we 
going to make the best of him on that prob- 
ability? Moreover, his life-thread is so 
inextricably entangled with all the other 
threads of young life in the community 
that he hardly ever stands alone. It is 
next to impossible even to treat him with 
what we might consider judicious neglect, 
without involving others. If we simply 
neglect to feed him, we shall, at least eight 
times out of ten, include in his shortage of 
supplies from two to four sound, promising, 
and desirable brothers, sisters,.or cousins 
of his. If, from lack of food and care, he 
is allowed to grow up weak and ailing, he 
will spread the infectious diseases, which he 
is sure to catch and which will cling to him 
twice as long as to normal children, right 
and left among the other children of the 
community, like fire among the wheat. 
Finally, if he struggles through to some 
sort of maturity, it is the community that 
will have to bear the burden of and make 
good whatever degree he falls below 
the average level, thereby cheating 
itself by. producing an inferior 
worker or home-maker, when it 
might have had a valuable, useful 
citizen. 
And as the pro- 
portion of chil- 
dren born, even 
in our crowd- 
ed city slums 
and tenement 
districts, runs 
from three to five 
percent heredita- 
rily defective, 
ten to fifteen 
percent more 
undervitalized 
and under- oe 
sized — but capable Bf svcvena ts 
of great improvement ag 
by early care—and the ; 
remaining eighty to eighty- 
five percent perfectly good hu- 
man “sprouts,” potentially vigorous, 
wholesome, useful men and. women, able 
to throw up their average number of geni- 
uses per million and of men and women of 
ability per hundred thousand, the probabil- 
ities are at least four to one that any 
average child will abundantly repay the 
money invested in him for good food and 
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good housing; so much so, in fact, that the 
community is abundantly justified in taking 
and utilizing for such purposes any money 
or resources which may exist within its 
borders, even if it be necessary to com- 
mandeer them. The best and most per- 
manent, as well as fairest and most just 
method, is a liberal living-wage for every 
bread-winner; but whatever the means em- 
ployed to secure the food, the community 
will never make a mistake in feeding a hun- 
gry child. 

Scarcely less important and universally 
applicable would be the protection to be 
given by the community to children under 
school-age against the spread and conse- 
quences of minor infections or diseases of 
childhood. There is a necessity of impress- 
ing upon mothers everywhere the fact that 
these little diseases are by no means. as in- 
significant as they are often considered. 
Measles, for instance, looked upon as a mere 
temporary annoyance in most communities, 
kills tensof thousandsofchildren every year in 

these United States, 
largely from bron- 
chitic and heart com- 
plications later, af- 
ter apparent conval- 
escence. Whooping- 
cough, against which 
in many communities 


In some parts of the country, people believe that babies have 

as much right to blue ribbons—and consideration —as cab- 

bages and pedigreed pigs. At the county-fairs the young- 

sters are to be seen sharing the honors——and the interest— 
with the more conventional community products 
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no-quarantine is enforced, has an ultimate 
death-rate as great as that of scarlet fever 
and almost that of diphtheria, besides being 
the starting-point of many permanent ner- 
vous disturbances and defects. 

A careful and tactful survey and watch- 
fulness of these illnesses would be worth 
all it costs, if it did nothing more than fol- 
low up the cases of children’s diseases 
which have been either discharged from the 
hospitals or reported as cured and ready to 
go about again by their family physicians. 
A study was recently made in one of our 
great cities, covering one thousand children 
discharged six months before from hospitals 
after measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria. The result showed that 
barely fifty percent of the children had 
recovered their normal health, and that over 
eighty percent had some pathological or 
diseased condition in some part of the 
body; the commonest of them being in- 
flamed and enlarged tonsils, chronic ca- 
tarrhal conditions in the nose and throat, 
and adenoids. In fact, these latter condi- 
tions were nearly five times as common in 
these children as in the other children in 
the family or neighborhood. 

The community hospital should be 
made a general center and Mother’s Ex- 
change for information, advice, and assist- 
ance in the matter of children’s diet, 
milk-modification, dress, ventilation of 
sleeping-rooms, care, and play, as well as 
for the avoidance of the different infectious 
diseases and the methods of securing a 
complete and permanent cure after they 
have run their courses. 

A yearly physical examination and record 
of development would be of great benefit in 
the case of young children. It would be the 
means of calling the attention of the parents 
and of nurses or doctors representing the 
community to the question of whether the 
child was up to his proper height, weight, 
chest girth, and general vigor, and if not, 
what could be done about it. It would also 
be of great value in detecting, at the ear- 
liest possible period, cases of mental defi- 
ciency or other congenital defect, and of 
providing the teacher, or school nurse 
and doctor with a record of the past his- 
tory, physical and mental vigor, and good 
or bad physical and mental tendencies of 
every child who appears at the portals of 
the schoolhouse. 

Such a method has, in fact, already been 


set on foot in various intelligent and pro- 
gressive municipalities and has been found 
to work admirably, both in reducing dis- 
ease and the death-rate in young children 
and in improving their height, weight, 
general intelligence, and vigor. 

Nor would this community interest and 
activity by any means be confined in its ap- 
plication to our large cities or to the poorer 
and less successful elements of our popula- 
tion. All through the prosperous, progress- 
ive Middle West is already growing up an 
entirely new and delightful public attitude 
and feeling in regard to the health, vigor, 
and beauty of their children. Not only is 
it a matter of individual pride on the part 
of the parents to have vigorous, well- 
grown, handsome children, but it is kecom- 
ing a public and communal affair as well. 
Public records are being kept, measure- 
ments taken, and tests carefully applied, 
by committees appointed for the purpose, 
not only of actual size and beauty, but also 
of improvement from year to year. Baby- 
shows and children-shows are being held 
in connection with county and state agri- 
cultural fairs; and both farmers and towns- 
people are coming to be as proud of a big, 
handsome, rosy baby or a sturdy, well- 
grown, healthy, and intelligent child, which 
can win in a public competition, as they 
are of their pedigreed cattle and prize-win- 
ning horses. Blue ribbons are _ being 
awarded for children as well as for cabbages 
and pigs. 

The immediate result has been not only 
a greatly increased intelligence and thought- 
fulness in the care of children among the 
prosperous and well-to-do classes, who, 
fortunately, are in the majority in this happy 
section, but also a universal demand is being 
voiced that pure food, better houses, and 
first-class schools, from a hygienic as well as 
a pedagogic point of view, shall be within 
the reach of every child in the community. 

The medical profession will one day soon 
readjust itself and so organize within its 
own ranks as to combine most effectively 
with all the forces that are making for 
health in the community, to the end that 
disease may be prevented as well as cured. 
Then the community hospital will become 
the center of a great educational, sanitary, 
happiness- and prosperity-producing move- 
ment for the care of every child by the 
total, united resources, intelligence, and 
good-will of the whole community. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, Socializing the Doctor, will appear in the August issue. 





Togo Appeases Bill 


their life billing. 
Bills nearly every husband could save sif- 
ficient salary to send wife to Newport. As 


sly 4 


* Here are Grocery Bill. It 

are over three months old.” « 

he snagger. “Go back and 

ask why they send us such 
stale Bills,’ I discharge 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who teach delicious economy but can not tell 
poor man how to support family on salary of 
nothing, 


EAR SIR:— 
Chicago, IIl., are last place 
where I am not to be found at 
home of Mrs & Mr Annie L. 
Dodger of that address. Reason for my 
downcrash were similar to Rome: too many 
things happened at same time. 

Those Dodger personalities, when home, 
reside in 2nd upward apartment home 
where you get there by climbing stairs. It 
were 1st of month when I arrive up and Hon. 
Mrs of considerable pink beauty, refuse to 
permit me to employment until I release 
my name and business. 

“Oh!” thusly she say it, “I so glad you 
are merely Japanese servant. I thought 
you was another man arriving with Bill.” 

“Who are Bill, please, that he so popu- 
lar?” I ask to know. 

‘His name belongs to large and danger- 
ous family,” she tell saddishly. ‘There 
are Butcher Bill, Gas Bill, Rent Bill & 
other wild varieties of those unwelcome 
Wm’s arriving like German army, very 
promptly on rst of month.” 

“There are also Buffalo Bill, perhapsly?”’ 
I ask to know. 

“ Buffalo Bill never killed so many people 
as Butcher Bill,” Hon. Mrs Dodger pro- 
nounce. “Bills are most saddest experience 
of married life. Most married couples spends 
their honeymoon cooing and the rest of 


Collectors 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


If it were not for those 


is nobody gets rich but collectors.” 
“Maybe Congress might pass a Bill 
to stop it,” I agnosticate chivalrously. 
“They might but could they?” are 
bright question for her. “My husband 
are traveling salesman for Knit 
Knightgown Establishment and he 
have now been absentee for nearly 
two (2) months expecting me to live on 
salary he do not send home. I tell Hon. 
Bill please wait until return of Mr Dodger, 
but Hon. Bill contain sinful sinicism when 
promised. Therefore I instruct you what 
do. Are you entirely skilful when answer- 
ing doors?” 

“T can reply to every knob with greatest 
courtesy,” I throwback. 

“On 1st of month my doors require more 
dishonest talk than politics,” she narrate. 
“Therefore, when Hon. Collector come up 
you say, ‘Not home!’ and slambang shut.” 

I promise be entirely faithful about this 
dishonor, so Hon. Mrs Dodger go bedroom 
for give her nerves prostration. 

Mr Editor, it are very snapped job to be 
payed salary merely to stand by door and 
insult people. Next to being editor I can 
think of nothing easier. It give Japanese ~ 
Schoolboy sensation peculiar to R R con- 
ductors. 

Pretty soonly come ring-ring to doorbell. 
Nice man of depraved smallness stand there 
with documentary envelope in hand. 

“Good morning,” he pronounce pleas- 
urely. “I am Gas Bill.” 

“My Mrs Lady knows no such name of 
social acquaintance,” I snob. 

“Please read enclosure,” he divuldge 
while thrusting forth envelope. For smarty 
reply I make enclosure of door befront of his 
nose. Swears heard outside while his feet 
walk. 

More jing-jing to doorbell. I ope and 
observe tall blondness of Swedish character- 
istic containing slight paper-fold in his en- 
raged thumbs. 
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“Excuse,” he deploy. “I from Sharp & 
Pilfer, Groceries.” 

“Nothing wanted, thankfully,” thusly I 
say so. 

“Something is wanted unthankfully,’ 
he sassaway. “I wish deliver this Bill.” 

“Hon. Mrs did not order such groceries,” 
I holla indignnally. 

“However, it must be pay,” he snagger 
like insulted tigers. “It are over three 
months old.” 

“Go back, Sharp & Pilfer, and ask what 
they mean sending us such stale Bills.” 
I discharge. “Yesterday their eggs was 
several weeks too byegone to eat. Now 
they expect us accept stale Bills without 
complaint. Follishness were never more 
ridiculous.” I say this while poking door- 
knob against him with crude rejection. 

And so onwards all day. By 5:21 P. M. 
time, when I go kitchen for cook Mrs 
Madam her solitaire dinner, my wrists and 
elbows enjoy pain from pushing away too 
many collections. By 6.39 when Hon. 
Mrs arrive tiredly to dinning-room and 
commence to soup she say rejectedly, 
“Togo,” she say so, “I been watching 
your conversation all day from bed where 
I ached. To each Mr Dunn what came 
you do pretty well for beginner. But I tell 
you. Your language are not entirely siffi- 
ciently insulting. You should make more 
angry rages to ask how they should dare. 
Ah! You should see the grandeur of my 
husband when emitting Bill collectors!” 

“Should it?” This from me for polite- 
ness. 

“Yes. He are a hero of great muscular 
pugilism. He are the most fearlus and 
terrifiable punisher I ever met. Never 
can anybody insult him inside his home, 
because he understand every variety of 
knock, blow, wrestle, nose-bleed, and repar- 
tee. When enraged his eyes become fire- 
works and his muscles become baloons. 
Nobody can live near his wrath except me 
which he loves too much for slightest dis- 
courtesy. When he arrive home he shall 
punish all Bills for their rudeness. Fre- 
quently I seen him throw piano-movers 
through fire-escape because they ignorantly 
demand payment for work. He are my 
hero. If he were here he would show.” 

“Rent collectors would bring out his 
sublimity,” I admire while feeding stew 
to table. 

“O bytheway!”’ thusly she sayit. “Speak- 
ing of rent collection—one Bill of extreme 
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brutality shall arrive to morrow morning. 
No murder or other form of jiu-jitsu are too 
low for that man. He must be met with 
fierceness peculiar to wild elephants and not 
permitted to introduce his toes in my home.’ 

“T obey until after death,” are promus 
from me. “How shall I know this dis- 
gustly personality when seen?” 

“Think of a villian,” she dib. “Think 
of Hon. Des Desmond, Si Legree, Nero, 
or anybody else lacking human kindness. 
Obtaining that picture firmly in mind you 
will recognize Hon. Rent Collector when you 
see approaching.” Hon. Mrs say this while 
eating sweetness of desert. 

All that midnight I think plan how I shall 
decompose Hon. Rent Collector sifficiently 
to wreck his villianous life. I think shot- 
guns, I think police & poison; but it were 
by dawnlight of day that I revolve scheme 
to make him reduced. 

Next morning, after breakfast a. m. 
while Hon. Mrs were in rearmost sew- 
room making clothes for Belgium, I go out- 
side hallway to prepare those stairs so I 
could make Hon. Rent unwelcome when he 
come. Firstly I arrange intense string of 
picture-wire ‘across bend of stair-step with 
such sly cuteness that I could entangle 
stombling ankles by pulling string behind 
door. Up & downstairs I also contribute 
considerable spools, rolling-pin, broom-han- 
dle, and roller-skate, so that alarming back- 
slide would ensue when string were yank. 
Also I got plenty iced water in pitchers in 
case of needed. 

Excitements! 

By 11.22 clocktime I stood standing by 
window and there I could see. Tall-man 
approach to front door. I never observed 
more villiany appearance of distinguished 
brutality like he made money selling phono- 
graphs to Deaf & Dum Asylum. His 
cheeks contained thinness peculiar to poison 
pie, his mustache resembled sin from its 
appearance of drooping black. Just such 
men, I think, should come collect rent at 
times when less wanted. 

I see him make walk-in by front door. 
I hear his debased footware marching up 
steps. My ears experienced thrill from 
excitements. Now were soon time when 
he should meet back pay for all crimes 
and come back never from his injuries. I 
snuggle quietly in annbush until fatality 
time arrive. Pretty soonly, while peeking 
from crack-door, I could see the head of his 
derby approach bend of steps. With cruel 
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expression peculiar to heroes I sclutch all 
strings between my nervus thumbs. He 
walk up two more. Time come! — 

Yanks!!! With heartlung yell, “Accept 
those for villiany!” I jerk string to his trip- 
ping ankles while he fell downslide amidst 
roller skates while coal-scuttle tipup ontop 
him and he continued by avalanche to 
outside address of front door where side- 
walk stop him quite sudden. 

“Demented series of toads!” he yellup 
. with voice which contained enough war to 
stop Germany, “Who do that and when? 
Wait until I comeup to slay you with my 
sore muscles!” 

Rolling up his angry sleeves, he start again 
for front door; but I thought of that al- 
ready. While he rosh just under window 
exclaiming murder I dumped one (1) com- 
plete pitcher containing water diluted by ice 
correctly down on baldness of his head. 
Bumps! He fell. While he was shambling 
to his feet attemping to gain his equality, 
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I jerk string to his tripping ankles while he fell ‘downslide amidst roller 
skates while coal-scuttle tipup ontop him and he continued by 
avalanche to outside address of front door 
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he stand with poised forhead and holla, 
“Who make this assasination in my 
house?” 

“Because you own the rent you do not 
own the house,” I say back to him. 

“T show you!” he bellus, making another 
onrush to door. I hold more iced water and 
shoot just in time to irritate his dampness 
while he swore “Glug!” and stopped ap- 
proaching. Moment that wet water shot 
him I hear scream by my collar. Cross 
— full of finger-nails sclutched -my 

air. 
“What you killing?” screesh Hon. Mrs 
Dodger by my ear. 
“T are rejecting Hon. Rent who collects 
it,” is agreement from me. 
“That are not Hon. Rent who collects 
it; it are Hon. Rent who pays it,” she snudge 
from faints. 
“What meaning if any?” I narrate baffa- 
bly. 
“That gentleman down there you are 
killing are my own dearie husband return- 
ing unexpected like he always do from his 
long Pullman voyages.” 
“Oh.” My knees became quaker while 
I said it. “Where is back door where I 
can resign at oncely?’ 
“Do not hurry,” she say it. “I 
can hear husband’s well-loved steps 
scooting upstairs. If you linger 
shortly, you will see that grand, strong 
man give exhibition of superior 
gymnastix.” 

“He just gave nice 

gymnastix on stairs,” I 

acknowledge from 
triumph. 

“This time it will 
not be confined to 
stairs,” she snarrel. 

“To which then?” 
I require. 

“To you,” she re- 
voke grudgely. 

“T should prefer to 

read about it in 

foreign papers,” are 
smart saying from 
me, while I dropped 
down fire-escape 
softly like a sick 
baloon. 

Hoping you are 
the same, 

Yours truly, 
HAsHIMURA TOGO. 
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A—Harry Collins has successfully combined 
dark blue linen with the sheer handker- chief linen 
in lavender tone. The skirt and chemisette are finely tucked, 
and the heavier linen is generously ornamented with.buttons. 
By making the long sleeves of the handkerchief linen the frock 

would be comfortable on the hottest summer day. Price, $35.00. 


B—Jane Clark makes this collar of white organdie outlined in a colored 
handkerchief linen edge, picoted, for $1.50; a knife-plaited chiffon tie, match- 
ing in color the linen edge, which sells for $1.25. 


C—A truly lovely garden-party frock has been achieved by Harry Collins, 
who drops a white organdie overdress, embroidered in white, over a yellow 
linen foundation. The collar, suggesting the fichu-effect, adds much to the 
chie of the creation, and narrow plaitings lend the old-time winsomeness now 
so much desired. Price, $75.00. 
Patterns of A and C in the stock-sizes 34- to 40-inch bust-measurements cost 50 cents cach, 
or 25 cents for waist or skirt; a pattern of B costs 10 cents. Order patterns by letter and page 
number. Names of shops where articles may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 
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F you are blessed with the clothes in- 
stinct, you can have an unusually 
large number of pretty frocks at a 
very modest cost, for the charm of the 
summer dress lies in its simplicity and in 
the knowing little touches which emanate 

from the brain and not from the 

pocketbook. The full 
skirts and simple bodices, 
decreed by the revival of 
the Victorian ~modes, can 
be charmingly interpreted 
in the picture-making, old- 
timey cotton goods, the 
printed muslins in typical 
calico and chintz designs, 
the organdies, and the voiles 
scattered over with curious 
hieroglyphics of the Vienna 
and Cubist schools. And 
the dressier frocks to be 
worn to the dance or in the 
evening are equally lovely 
in net, either the fine net or 
the coarser variety known 
as tulle Grec. Best of all, 
none of these fabrics is 

expensive, and all are 

so effective in themselves 
that they demand little addi- 
tional expense in the way of 
trimmings. In fact, the self-trimmings, as 
we might designate the ruchings, ruffles, 
plaitings, and shirrings of the material, are 
quite sufficient to give the air of winsome- 
ness that makes these frocks a joy to the eye. 

In buying printed goods, whether the 
stouter piqués or the sheerer muslins, it 
would be well to test them, for the leading 
manufacturers are very frank in admitting 
the difficulty they have been experiencing 
with the dyes since the supply of German 
dyes has been curtailed by the war. And 
no material is cheap if the color will run or 
fade in the first laundering. 

_The same advice applies to the purchase 
of organdie, for no one likes to spend both 
money and time in fashioning an organdie 
frock and have it present a blotched appear- 
ance from the starch after laundering. This 
may be avoided by selecting one of the bet- 
ter grades of organdie. I have in mind one 
in particular which is made from hard, 
twisted yarn and is so constructed that it 
retains its stiffness after a visit to the tub 
and without the use of starch. 


The Summer Girl of 1915 
































One of the most satisfactory materials 
to wash is handkerchief linen, though it has 
a distressing fashion of rumpling easily. It 
is gay this summer in blazer and awning 
stripes, and it is being used for many of the 
simple frocks one wears in the morning. 
Its name is almost synonymous with 
blouses, ° for almost every 
other blouse is made from 
it. A skirt of cotton gabar- 
dine, a blouse of striped 
handkerchief. linen, a_ silk 
sweater, and a striped linen 
hat, and you have the cor- 
rect morning costume for 
the beach or the country. 
And it is when this trig 
costume with its sporty 
air is discarded that 

the wearer blos- 

soms:forth in the 
frilly, beruffled mus- 
lins, looking as if she 
had just stepped out 
of the daguerreotype 

cherished by her mother. 
The skirt may be a series 
of ruffles, or, three deep 
flounces, or, again, quite plain 
except for clusters of shirrings,and 
the bodice will be an ‘inconsequen- 
tial little affair, perhaps softened by lace. 

Over it, if she would be true-to the period 
suggested in the dress, she will wear a flow- 
ing wrap of taffeta, flaring’sometimes. from 
the shoulder and again from the -waist-line. 
A puffing or a ruching will-outline the edge 
of the garment and attract.the eye to.the 
bell-shaped flare of the sleeve. If she would 
follow closely in fashion’s~ footsteps,--she 
will line this taffeta creation in a flowered 
chiffon, for, strange as it may seem, chiffon 
has good staying qualities and often out- 
wears silk as a lining. 

The evening frocks of the net are not un- 
like the afternoon dresses of muslin, for there 
are the same frills and flounces, shirrings 
and puffings, but the newer models have a 
decided innovation in the irregular outline 
of the skirt at the bottom. The effect 
when the wearer is dancing is really charm- 
ing. And the summer girl of 1915 is first 
and foremost a frilly, fluffy, adorable 
creature so essentially feminine that man 
need no longer dream of the yesterdays 
when “girls were girls.” 
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A—The summer 
muslins, gay with 
color in dots, stripes, 
or flowers, makethe 
prettiest of frocks. 
Ruffles of the ma-~ 
terial trim the skirt 
and are arranged in 
fichu-fashion on the 
waist. This porch 
dress, as it is called, 


sells for $10.00. 


B—Another de- 
lightfully cool- 
looking frock for a 
hot summer after- 
noon is of white 
batiste or voile. 
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Bands of blue, either in the same 
material or in taffeta, afford a simple trimming 
for the comfortably full skirt. These bands, both 
on the skirt and bodice, are attached either by 
hemstitching or by a line of white beads. Price, 
$22.50 in a cotton material, and $35.00 in silk. 


C—The very simplicity of a Jeanne Lanvin 
model is its charm and has won for her the title, 
“Couturiére to Youth.” This frock, imported 
by John Wanamaker, is of pale pink tulle or 
chiffon outlined in tiny white beads. A deep 
pink rose—the Paris couturiéres use artificial 
flowers everywhere—is dropped on the skirt 
and at the waist. 


Patterns of these costumes in the stock-stses 
34- to 4o-inch bust-measurements cost 50 cents 
each, and 25 cents for waist or skirt separate. 
Order patterns by letter and page number. 
Names of shops where costumes may be purchased 
will be furnished upon request. 
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A—The sim- [# 
plicity of youth } ‘ 
is the hall- ] 
mark of a 
Jeanne Lanvin 
creation, and fy 
it is not lack- ’ 
ing in this | B 
white piqué 
dress, piped in- navy- 
blue, im- ported by 
John Wan- amaker. A 
row of but- tons from f£ 
the top of the collar straight 
down the front to the bottom of the skirt is the only 
suggestion of trimming. 


B —A valuable hint to the woman who desires to trans- 
form the gown of last summer into an up-to-this-season 
model is contained in this frock, which may be developed 
ineither a silk or cotton material. The sleeves may 
match the circular skirt or be fashioned from a trans- 


parent fabric. Price, in silk, $32.50: in cotton, $20.00. 


C—The wrap of the hour gains its inspiration from the 
dolmans of long ago. This model, exploited in taffeta, flares 
from the shoulders, increasing as it reaches the bottom, which 
is outlined by a double ruching of the taffeta. A similar 
ruching attracts the eye to the bell-shaped flare of the sleeve. 


Patterns of A and B in the stock- 
sizes 34- to 4o-inch bust-measure- 
ments cost 50 cents each, or 25 cents 


for waist or skirt, and a pattern of 


C costs 25 cents. Order patterns by 
letter and page number. Names of 
shops where garments may be pur- 
chased will be furnished upon request. 
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Maternity Frocks 


A—A frock which can be worn with comfort, 
and with the knowledge that it has all the latest 
style features, has been adapted |from a Doucet 
model. Made from a pretty figured cotton mate- 
rial or from pussy-willow taffeta, it would make a 
charming evening gown for informal occasions. 
The loose draping of the tulle fichu hides successfully the change in the figure. 
and an elastic belt is adjusted without difficulty. Price. $18.50 in a cotton 
goods, and $30.00 in taffeta. 


B—For the afternoon, a silk frock is always a boon to the expectant mother. 
for she may wear it to teas and_the other informal occasions that the dictates 
of health tell her she should attend. The straight tunic, with plaits which can 
easily be let out. hangs from an elastic belt and is both stylish and figure-hiding. 
Price, in silk, $29.50. 


C—There are many times when a young mother desires a thoroughly com- 

fort-giving dress into which she can slip quickly in the morning, but which is 

not reminiscent of the Mother Hubbard. The skirt of this gown, preferably in a striped cotton 

material, may or may not have the bands at the bottom. Under the bands, however, tucks should 

be run which can be let out easily. The skirt joins the blouse with a heading under which is the elas- 
tic belt. The deep collar is good looking and at the same time conceals the figure. Price, $15.50. 


Patterns of these costumes in the stock-sizes 34- to 40-inch bust-measurements cost 50 cents each 
and 25 cents for waist or skirt separate. Order patterns by letter and page number. Names of 
shops where dresses may be purchased wiil be furnished upon request. 





A—The clever idea of 
making the pattern in the 
material a part of the decora- 
tive design has been developed 
in this blouse made from a white 
wash fabric with large dots. The 
embroidery in the satin stitch is 
done in the colored floss. The vest 
and cuffs are of organdie. Price, $15.00. 


B—The touch of color in this neck- 
wear stamps it as a creation of this sum- : 
mer. Jane Clark has made the turn-back “Al 
collar of the colored linen and has added Fy 
a plaited jabot of organdie, the cravat being a 
black moire or of the color of the linen. 
Price, $2.50. 


f* 


C—Another prettily shaped collar ofor- 4 
gandie has a hand-crocheted edge and a 
black satin cravat drawn through a pearl buckle. 


Jane Clark sells this neck=piece for $1.75. 


D—The plaiting across the back and the inset in the cuffs 
make this cullar-and~cuff set of organdis particularly dainty 
and appealing. The buttons of linen may be of white or 
inacolor. The set at Jane Clark's costs $3.75. 


E—Quantities of pongee are being used this summer, and 
Harry Collins has exploited it to good advantage in this 
frock made with an organdie guimpe. The plaited skirt is 
hung from a yoke, and the line formed by the box-plaits of 
the skirt is continued onto the bodice. Price, $35.00. 


A pattern of A in the stock-sizes 34- to go-inch bust- 
measurements costs 25 cents; patterns of B,C, and D cost ro 
cents each, and a pattern of E costs 50 cents in the stock- 
sizes, or 25 cents for waist or skirt separate. Order patierns 
by letter and page number. Names of shops where articles 
may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 





A—The small boy is ready for the sand in this practical suit consist- 
ing of striped trousers of galatea buttoned onto a blouse of plain 
material with collar and cuffs of the striped goods. 


B—The little girl can enjoy every minute of play-time in this 
Priscilla romper of flowered cotton crépe with collar, belt, and cuffs 
of the plain material. Price, $2.50. —~ 


C—The summer coat should be light and yet warm enough for a 
cool day. It may be made from a light woolen 
material, from taffeta, or 
from pongee. The fulness 
is held in at the waist- 
line by cords of the 
material. 


D—A pretty afternoon frock, quite dressy 
enough for a children’s party, is of flowered 
muslin or voile. A net fichu 
hides the little bodice and is 
fastened at either side of the 
high waist-line. 


E—Every little girl 
should know how to 
swim just as soon as 
she is old enough 
to go into the water. 
And let her bathing- 
suit be practical, preferably of mohair 
with a modest braid trimming. 


Patterns in 2-, 4-,6-, and 8-year 
sizes cost 10 cents each. Order 
patterns by letier and page number. 





First Wardrobe 


B—One of the first dresses may be of fine nain- 
sook, of batiste, or of handkerchief linen with a little 
smocking in the front and back as a suggestion of trim- 
ming. A kimono- or set-in sleeve may be used, and the 


A—Just as soon as the boy or girl can creep, there 
should be a romper waiting. It may be fashioned 
from any of the regulation romper materials, the 
collar and cuffs of a contrasting material adding a bit 


of color. The jacket effect though practical is new. epaulette omitted if desired, though it adds a new tcuch. 


C—Another little dress for “party” days may 
have narrow insertion of lace or entre-deux as 
trimming. A pretty effect is produced by using 
this insertion to outline a little jacket. 


D—A practical undergarment has the 
waist, buttoning in the back, attached to 
the petticoat. If any trimming is desired, 
let it be a simple hemstitching. 


E—The one-year-old's coat may be made 
from a light-weight flannel or cashmere, 
from  Pongee or a soft silk. The skirt sec- 
tion joins the top part by a heading on the order 
of a ruffle. The full little sleeves may be set in 
or cut kimono, and there is an organdie collar 
embroidered to match the turn-back revers of 
the Dutch cap. 


Patterns of these garments in 1- and 2-year 
sizes sell for 10 cents each. Order patterns by 
letter and page number. 
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Keeping Fish Fit for Food 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


RECENTLY visited the new munici- 

pal market in Cleveland. To me it 

was more interesting than the three- 

cent street-car fare. Yet both, in a 
way, are the embodiment of the same civic 
spirit. Cleveland has a conscience. There 
is a wide-spread feeling in that city that the 
citizen and not the bank is the important 
thing. At the National Mouth Hygiene 
banquet, Mr. M. A. Marks, the man who 
made the Cleveland charities efficient, was 
the toast-master. Dr. H. R. Cooley, the 
man who has made it possible to save the 
erting boy and make a man of him, was one 
of the speakers. With such men leading the 
civic life, a clean city fish-market seems quite 


- the thing. Cleanliness is not only next to 


Godliness; it is luminous laps ahead ‘ of 
Greed. Having dined with Marks and 
Cooley, I was not surprised to see the fish- 
market. Clean food for clean mouths is a 
logical sequence. When, later, I met the 
City Club, and then the members of the 
leading woman’s club, I began to under- 
stand what is the matter with Cleveland. 
In all that relates to human betterment, 
Cleveland is not the coming city; it has 
arrived. Only, I must be truthful. The 
daily papers are an exception. They seem 
strangely out of place, with their flaring 
headlines of accident and immorality, and 
their nostrum advertisements and decep- 
tive appeals to suffering humanity. Parad- 
ing impossible panaceas for all pains and 
penalties of disease, they portray the one 
blemish on the beautiful face of the city. 
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But to return from our digression; the 
fish-market has tiled floors, white enam- 
eled tables, and no trace of wood or other 
soft material tg hold odors or filth. Its 
windows are numerous, with clean panes 
and zinc-white sashes. The ventilation is 
perfect, leaving not a trace of the odor of 
dead fish anywhere. The fish exposed for 
sale lie in white enameled troughs covered 
with large cakes of clean ice. The atten- 
dants wear clean white aprons. Their 
finger-nails are manicured, and their hands 
are clean. 

Shortly after this trip to the city beside 
Lake Erie, I went to the Washington fish- 
wharves on a quest for an economical 
shad. Look on this picture! A long 
row of dilapidated, mostly wooden build- 
ings extend for about four hundred feet 
along the left bank of the Potomac. From 
the northwest, the majestic height of the 
Washington Monument looks down on this 
row of ruins. To the east looms the golden 
dome of the Capitol, under which sits the 
Congress that legislates for the fish- 
wharves. Here, in great heaps on the 
unclean, rotten, wooden floors, lie the 
fish which are to serve as food for both 
the President and the street-cleaners of the 
country’s capital. There is, however, one 
little oasis in this piscatorial desert. In 
one of the tumbling shanties of the wharf- 
market, I found a tank filled with clean 
water, where live carp were swimming. The 
fish-monger lifted up two likely specimens 
of about five pounds each. One might take 
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his choice and have his fish killed and 
cleaned before his eyes. (In justice, I should 
say that this disgraceful condition of the 
wharves is soon to be ended, and the work 
of demolition has already begun.) 

The question of the sanitary handling 
of fish is one of supreme importance. 
With the method now in vogue, I do not 
see any economy in substituting fish for beef. 
One thing, however, in the interest of econ- 
omy may be safely said now; viz., there is no 
dietetic excuse whatever for serving fish, 
flesh, and fowl at the same meal. Health 
and pocketbook loudly proclaim, ‘One 
at a time.” 

“Yes,” says the good housewife, arbiter 
of our dietetic destiny, “that’s all right for 
home-folks, but not for company!” 

To which I reply: “ Why do you want to 
threaten the health of your company by 
crowding their stomachs full of unnecessary 
and possibly injurious protein? There is 
no reason. It is a sacrifice of health on the 
altar of a false fetish of human _hospi- 
tality.” 

The present method of supplying fish as 
food is sanitarily, economically, and nutri- 
tionally wrong. The method must be 
changed. Drastic action is justified. Let 
the public enter the fight for decent 
food. As referee, I shall proceed to count 
out the fish industry as it is conducted 
today: 


A view of the projected Washington fish-wharves. 
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1. The fish are usually taken in nets. 

2. When the net is drawn, the live fish are thrown 
on the deck. 

3. There they are left to die by slow asphyxia- 
tion, as certainly as the net-hauler would die if he 
were to fall into the water. 

4. Death by slow suffocation fills the blood with 
poisonous matter and leaves it more or less dis- 
tributed in all parts of the body. 

5. A suffocated fish is less palatable and more 
likely to injure the health than a fish slaughtered 
and bled. 

6. It is often many hours after taking before the 
fish are iced and prepared for shipment. Mean- 
while they are in an ideal condition to suffer deteri- 
oration. 

7. Even in near-by places, it may be several days 
before the fish reach the consumer. Meanwhile, 
even if iced, deterioration takes place. 

8. In many markets frozen fish that are months 
or years old are in competition with so-called fresh 
fish. 

9. The only fresh fish on the market are those 
which are swimming in water. 

10. Only fresh fish are fit for food. 


On these ten counts the fish-supply of 
this country is seen to be “down and 
out.” Can this unfortunate condition be 
remedied? Yes! A few years ago I 
made a visit to the shad-fisheries near 
Havre de Grace, Maryland, to inspect the 
methods of handling fish in vogue there, 
and for experimental purposes. I found 
there the conditions which I have outlined 
above. To see what sanitary reforms we 
could devise to save palatability and pro- 
mote health, I made the following experi- 


The sheds which now occupy this site and which are 


being torn down piecemeal to make room for each succeeding section of this new structure 
are shown on the next page 





Above, a number of the stalls 
in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
municipal fish-market. 
Every detail in the con- 
struction and ventilation 
of the building and in the 
handling of the fish has 
been looked after with a 
view to the most rigid 
sanitation and the utmost 
cleanliness. Below is a 
portion of the old Wash- 
ington fish-wharves, where 
the noted and the obscure, 
alike, of the nation’s capital 
have gone for their fish. 
The one leaves little, the 
other everything to be 
desired as a place for the 
storage and sale of human 
food, and especially fish. 
which must be handled 
with scrupulous care from 
the moment they are taken 
out of the water 


ment. When the seine was drawn, twelve 
roe-shad, as nearly the same size as was 
possible, were selected, and six of them 
were thrown aside to suffocate in the usual 
way. In about half an hour all signs of 
life had disappeared. The other six were 
slaughtered immediately by cutting off 
their heads. They were then eviscerated 
and placed in the shade until the natural 
warmth of the body had disappeared. 
After th’. they were put in a_ water- 
tight, clusely covered box made of tin. 
This box was placed inside a wooden box 
of larger size, and the spaces between the 
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walls were filled with coarsely broken ice. 
The suffocated fish were also packed in a 
box, but with ice directly in contact with 
them, according to commercial practise. 
The two boxes were sent by the same convey- 


ance to Washington. The fish were taken 
about ten o’clock Saturday morning. They 
were all cooked in exactly the same manner 
at noon on Monday. With these were 
cooked shad of the same size bought in the 
Washington market Monday morning. The 
shad, which were all numbered, were tasted 
by a jury of six who had had experience 
in this kind of testing. The verdict was 
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unanimously in favor of the sanitarily 
handled fish. Although there was some 
difference of opinion regarding the fish 
taken by me in the usual commercial way 
and those bought in the open market, 
every fish handled in the humane and clean- 
ly fashion was at once distinguished by its 
greatly superior taste and flavor. No such 
perfect shad had ever before been eaten by 
that jury. 

This experiment was repeated over a 
longer time and distance with pompano. 
Four pompano were taken at Biloxi, 
Mississippi, and two were treated in the 
sanitary and two in the commercial manner 
described above. They were eaten in 
Washington four days later. The one set 
had the usual qualities of the ordinary 
fish, and the other an excellence in taste 
and flavor more pronounced even than in 
the case of the shad. Thus, it is definitely 
established that, in order to have fish 
palatable and wholesome, they must be 
slaughtered immediately after they are 
taken, packed without being in contact 
with the ice, and shipped immediately to 
the point of consumption. It follows that 
the frozen fish and the so-called commercial 
fresh fish found on the market today are 
often not fit to eat! Their taste and flavor 
are partially destroyed, and at any time they 
may threaten a distinct impairment of health. 
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But it is not best to be too enthusiastic 
over the truly sanitary manner of handling 
I have just described. I must not forget 
the oasis in the desert, the live carp at the 
Washington fish-wharf. That is indeed a 
reason. It is a better way and not at all 
impracticable. All kinds of fish taken by 
a seine can easily be shipped alive. I have 
seen solid masses of fish with just sufficient 
water “to fill” ready to be shipped over long 
distances. It is only necessary to supply 
oxygen to the water in all parts of the tank. 
This is accomplished by a number of tubes 
in the bottom of the tank, dotted with 
small perforations through which com- 
pressed air or oxygen from a cylinder is 
forced. Although the fish are packed so 
tightly that they can not move about, they 
breathe without difficulty and can be safely 
shipped long distances. Some day, I hope 
it may be soon, we can go to the market 
and carry our live fish home, or sit in a 
restaurant and select the live fish we are 
about to eat, just as we choose our lobsters 
now. The one great need in our fish- 
markets is live fish, or those sanitarily 
slaughtered and iced. There is one kind of 
food that is not suited to storage purposes, 
save for immediate transportation, and 
that is fish. Sufficient unto the day is the 
fish thereof. Let tomorrow’s supply be 
taken late today or, better, early tomorrow. 


Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 
swer, if the writer’s name and address are given. Occasionally, however, a matter of general 
importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will be given here. 


EGG SUBSTITUTES 


Will you tell me if Snow Mellow is any good? I havea 
sample can, and they have asked me to experiment with 
same. Will it stand the test of Goop HouSEKEEPING? 


A Domestic Science Editor, Montana. 


No, it will not—nor will any “egg substitute” 
stand our tests. Why? Because they are commonly 
corn-starch, combined with either egg-albumen or 
casein, and in no true sense take the place of 
eggs, except as “thickeners.’”’ Sometimes a little 
harmless coloring is present, to remind you of the 
absent “egg.” Furthermore, the egg- albumen 
used may be in the form of an imported, dried 
powder, derived from eggs of doubtful quality. 
Eggs contain about ten percent of fat. The yolk 
carries most valuable constituents — lecithin 
(bearing phosphorus), iron, and other valuable 
mineral ingredients, and nuclein—all of which are 
presented in special commercial forms, with ex- 
travagant claims as to their therapeutic and body- 
building powers, and then ruthlessly excluded from 
an “egg substitute,” and the buyer told that “It 


not only takes the place of eggs .. . but at one 
fifth the cost.” Believe it not! This endless 
manipulation of foods has but one object—to enrich 
the manipulator at the expense of the body and the 
purse of the buyer. Starches furnish energy, not 
body-building materials, and they can not be 
substituted for proteins in the diet. We build up a 
consumptive with eggs and milk, not with corn- 
starch and water. Avoid mixtures and compounds 
of this kind. If you want to make a corn-starch 
pudding, do so; it is a good dessert, but buy your 
corn-starch straight, and when you want to make 
cakes and custards, and ice-creams and icings, use 
eggs and sugar and milk. There is neither economy, 
nutrition, nor pleasure in eating food substitutes of 
any kind. 
BLOOD-PURIFIERS 


I write to ask you for a good recipe for a blood-purifier. 
I am sometimes troubled with eruptions +. hot weather. 
ALN. G., Michigan. 


The only reliable recipe that I know for “puri- 
fying the blood” is the following: First, deep 
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breathing in the fresh air day and night, outdoor 
exercise, and a daily bath and rub. Second, keeping 
the bowels active, but not by the habitual use of 
purgatives. Third, lightening the diet in hot weather; 
avoiding pastries, sweets, greasy foods, much meat, 
and all alcohol, and partaking plentifully of green 
vegetables, fresh fruits, and the like, with coarse 
whole cereals, pure milk, and eggs. One can not 
live in an unhygienic way, or have any specific 
trouble or disease, and “purify the blood” by 
taking some mixture out of a bottle. The vaunted 
sarsaparillas and blood-purifiers have little value. 
Sarsaparilla has long since been abandoned by 
the medical fraternity as having no therapeutic 
value, and many of these mixtures contain potassium 
iodide, a dangerous drug which causes an eruption 
and deludes the taker into thinking that impurities 
are being eliminated. There is only one way to 
purify the blood and that is by hygienic living. 


PUNCTURED AND RESEALED CANS 


I am desirous of knowing the ‘“‘why” of the punctured 
and resealed tin of a good brand of asparagus that I recently 


bought. W. S. D., New Jersey. 


It does not necessarily follow that the puncturing 
and resealing implies any depreciation in the 
quality. Such a condition of the can may mean that 
it had been packed too full and opened to pour off 
some of the excess of liquid. A can of this kind is 
called a “springer.” It is also called a “springer” 
if the pressure that bulges out the ends is due to 
hydrogen gas evolved by the action of acids on the 
metallic container. When the pressure is due to 
gas arising from fermentation, the can is called a 
“‘swell.”” Manufacturers can not blame consumers 
for being suspicious when they find somebody has 
“monkeyed” with the can. Better keep such cans 
out of commerce. If a canned vegetable is sweet to 
smell and taste, however, you need fear nothing. 
If a can of vegetables has soured, reprocessing will 
not restore flavor, it will only prevent further de- 
terioration. 


LIQUID SMOKE VS. THE OLD-TIME SMOKE-HOUSE 


What about liquid smoke? Some of my neighbors used 
it last year and are highly pleased with the result. I en- 
close copy of advertisement which the merchant is dis- 
tributing in advertising the sale of this product. 


S. L. A., Virginia. 


The circular enclosed made the following state- 
ments. “Liquid Smoke is made by condensing 
wood smoke to a liquid . . . Makes meat whole- 
some and delicious ...Is far less trouble and 
expense than the old wood smoke... The new 
liquid smoke contains exactly the same curing 
ingredients as the old wood smoke.” These state- 
ments are most misleading.. You do not get the 
same product as is obtained by curing ham in the 
good old-fashioned way. A sample of liquid smoke 
that we examined recently consisted of about 5144 
percent of acetic acid, with small amounts of 
acetone and wood-alcohol, the latter being poison- 
ous. “Liquid Smoke” is pyroligneous acid, ob- 
tained by the destructive distillation of wood, 
and most certainly is not obtained by condensing 
wood smoke to a liquid. It is true that a recent 
court decision held that the term “liquid smoke” 
was not misleading because there is no such 
thing. This may look reasonable to a judge, but 
it is “phony” to a layman. I consider this a 
most unfortunate decision, but it confirms what 
I said above, that the product is not “liquid 
smoke.” 


EATING STARCHES WITH ACIDS 


Is it a dietetic truth that an acid and a starch should not 
be eaten together, and why? If so, would not such common 
foods as apple pie and strawberry shortcake be harmful? 

J. E. W., Arizona. 


It is true that the digestion of starches by the 
saliva is checked by the presence of acid, but in 
this connection there are several other things to 
be thought of, and this is a good example of dis- 
torting a “dietetic truth” out of proportion to the 
whole problem. The food is held in the mouth so 
short a time, unless one is an enthusiastic Fletcher- 
izer, that very little starch digestion takes place 
there any way. Again, the food finds an acid 
medium when it reaches the stomach, so that 
starch digestion is again retarded, although the last 
portions taken may not become acidulated for from 
forty to eighty minutes, and thus may be partly 
digested. It is in the small intestine that alkalinity 
is found and the final and most important digestion 
takes place. Also, the vegetable acids taken in a 
food mixture of the kind described are probably less 
effective in retarding starch digestion than the 
hydrochloric acid of the stomach itself, and are 
largely combined with the alkaline bases. Starches 
should always be thoroughly chewed. Macaroni 
with cheese is a better combination than with to- 
mato. The simpler the diet and the fewer the mix- 
tures and different foods eaten at one time, the better. 
We need not feel called upen, however, to sacrifice 
all strawberry shortcakes and apple pies on the 
altar of science. Nature will find a way unless you 
impose too great a burden upon her. Moral: 
Don’t eat too much shortcake or apple pie. 


THE FISH AND MILK TERROR 

Why can not fish, crabs, etc., and milk be eaten together? 

What makes this combination injurious? 
P. L. A., District of Columbia. 

The answer is that they can be—if both are per- 
fectly fresh. There are no poisons formed by 
combining these foods. On the seacoast, lob- 
sters, crabs, and fish are constantly eaten with 
milk and cream sauces. The basis of this rumor 
lies in the fact that both products are prone to 
speedy and dangerous deterioration, and when you 
take them together, you take a double chance of 
being poisoned. All of which does not mean that I 
advocate mixing lobster salad and ice-cream! 
Common sense forbids, though science be silent. 
The salad is a digestive task in itself, and the ice- 
cream checks digestion by its coolness and is espe- 
cially subject to the dangers of delayed sale, manipu- 
lation, and deterioration. 


WHY APPLE SAUCE WITH PORK? 


What is the scientific reason for eating spel sauce with 
pork and cranberry sauce with turkey? s a teacher of 
cooking I am anxious to know. R. E. C., New York. 


It is “scientific” for foods to be both savory and 
attractive to the eye. This increases appetite and 
promotes the flow of the digestive juices, and so 
aids digestion. Apart from this fact, there is no 
serious reason for these combinations, nor for many 
others. Pork is a fatty, highly nitrogenous food, 
and the watery, acid character of the apple sauce 
affords a desirable contrast as to taste, and gives 
balance to the ration. Any other fruit sauce would 
do as well, and, indeed, stewed fruit is an admirable 
addition to any dinner, either served hot as the 
side dish of the meat course, or cold, as a substitute 
for our heavy indigestible pies, puddings, or frozen 
sweets, eaten just when they discourage most ef- 
fectively the efforts of the stomach to digest the meal. 
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Mirandy on Votes for Womén 
By Dorothy Dix 


“i ELL, Sis Mirandy,” says Brer 
Jinkins to me de odder night, 
“an’ so you women whut’s 


been a honin’ an’ a pinin’ for 
de franchise so long is done won de fust 
roun’ of de fight, at last, an de legislacher 
done put de question of whedder women 
shall vote or not up to de people, an’ dey’s 
gwine to vote on hit dis fall.” 

“Dat’s des why we women is so set on 
havin’ de ballot,” spons I. 

“How’s dat?” he axes. 

“Humph,”. says I, “de legislacher says 
hit’s a givin’ de people of de state de chanst 
to vote on whedder women shall be given 
suffrage or not, but I takes notice dat dere 
ain’t nary a woman gwine to have de right 
to cast a vote on dat subject.. An’ de reason 
for dis is dat women ain’t people. Women 
are just its. Dat’s de reason dat we are 
fightin’ for de vote. We are tired of being 
its, an’ we wants de ballot to put us on de 
map as people.” 

“Of course, Sis Mirandy,” says Brer 
Jinkins in a soothin’ tone of voice, “I 
ain’t a disputin’ dat in de eyes of de law, 
aroun’ election time, dat women ain’t peo- 
ple, but just remember dat ef women ain’t 
people dey is de angel sect, an’ ev’ybody 
knows dat angels an’ politics don’t mix no 
mo’ dan ile an’ water.” 

“Maybe so,” spons I, “but hit’s done been 
proned into me dat de angel sect has to fish 
down in de pocket of hit’s angel robe when 
de tax collector comes along, even ef hit 
ain’t got no say-so "bout whut de taxes 
shall be. Nuthermo’ is I seed dat belongin’ 
to de angel sect saved a woman from bein’ 
locked up in de callaboose ef she swiped 
a ruffled petticoat off somebody’s clothes- 
line, or she got in a hair-pullin’ match wid 
anodder lady wid a straight-front figger, dat 
she spicioned dat her husban’ was castin’ 
sheep’s eyes at. 

“Naw, Brer Jinkins,” I goes on, “I don’t 
take no stock in dis angel sect business, 
which don’t seem to wuk nowhar but in 
politics, for so fur as I can see de onliest 
time dat de female sect wears a halo is at 
de polls. All de balance of de time we 
men an’ women is a much of a muchness, 
an’ cut off of de same bolt of cloth, an’ we’s 





wrastlin’ togedder wid de same questions 
*bout how we’s gwine to pay de rent, an’ 
keep po’k chops in de skillet, an’ give our 
chillun a little better chanst dan we had. 
An’ sometimes in a fambly hit’s de husban’ 
dat’s got de gumption, an’ sometimes hit’s 
de wife, an’ we women has a finger in ev’y 
pie, an’ de men is glad an’ proud to have our 
help. ’Ceptin’ when hit comes to votin’, 
an’ den dey diskivers dat we belongs to de 
angel sect, an’ is too good an’ pure to mix 
up in politics. Dat’s gittin’ a halo a little 
too sudden for my taste, besides which I 
don’t lak de company dat de angel sect has 
to keep in politics, for hit’s only women, 
an’ idiots, an’ criminals, an’ de insane dat 
ain’t got de right to vote. 

“Now,” I goes on, a warmin’ up to de 
subject, “I ain’t a-gwine to dispute you dat 
hit’s a almighty inconvenient thing to be a 
woman. Dere ain’t nothin’ dat a woman is 
called on to do, from goin’ upstairs wid a 
lighted lamp in one hand an’ a baby in de 
odder, an’ holdin’ her frock betwixt her 
teeth to keep from steppin’ on hit, to 
tryin’ to prove dat she is a human being, 
dat hit ain’t harder for her to do dan hit 
would be for a man to do, just becaze she is 
a woman. But whilst hit’s a drawback to 
have de female sect wisht on you in life, de 
good Lawd didn’t intend hit to be a dis- 
grace, an’ dat’s whut you make hit when you 
make bein’ born a woman de line dat 
separates de sheep from de goats in politics. 

“T think dem folks whut settled dis votin’ 
business sho’ly didn’t know a good joke 
when dey saw one, or else dey would have 
laughed deirselves to death when dey made 
de rule dat des becaze anybody was a 
woman she had to be shooed away from de 
polls. Dey might have said we won’t let 
anybody but rich folks vote, or anybody 
but edicated folks vote, or anybody but 
good folks vote. But dey didn’t. Dey 
let de pauper man vote, an’ cut de rich 
woman out; dey let de man whut couldn’t 
read nor write vote, an’ drew de line at de 
woman whut’s been to college, an’ got a lot 
of letters strung after her name. An’ dey 
let de thief, an’ de gunman vote, tut dey 
saved de country, thank Gord, from de dan- 
ger of de votes of de Daughters of Zion 
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an’ de Mothers in Israel! Seems lak dem 
framers of de Constitution thought dat 
*bout de wust thing anybody could do was 
to be a woman.” 

“But, Sis Mirandy,” said Brer Jinkins, 
“think of delicate females a havin’ to mix 
up wid de rabble at de polls.” 

“Well,” spons I, “‘seein’ dat all of us is 
required by law to vote in our own precinct, 
I don’t see nothin’ in dat to skeer you to 
death, considerin’ as how you lives neighbor 
to dem same folks de balance of de yeah. 
Dere ain’t nothin’ in a ‘lection booth to 
make men whut is kind to women, an’ 
mostly afeard of em de balance of de yeah, 
git de rabies, an’ turn on de female sect 
an’ bite an’ rend hit at de polls. Leastways, 
I’s willing to take my chanst wid de men 
whut I deals wid fur groceries, an’ meat, an’ 
shoes, an’ dat’s anxious to keep my trade.” 

“But who'll take care of de chillun while 
deir Maws is off a votin’?”’ axes Brer Jinkins. 

“De same folks dat takes care of ’em 
now whilst deir Maws is a traipsin’ aroun’ 
de bargain-counters, or playin’ kyards for 
a dinky little prize. Don’t you worry 
none "bout dat, Brer Jinkins,” I goes on, 
“for dere ain’t narry a candidate dat won’t 
be tickled to death to hold de baby whilst 
de baby’s Maw goes in an’ votes for him. I 
looks to see politicians fightin’ for de privi- 
lege of walkin’ de colic when women 
votes.” 

“T’s heard folks prognosticatin’ as how 
givin’ women de franchise will bust up de 
home,” says Brer Jinkins, “an’ dat when 
women gits de vote, dat ef-so be a husban’ 
should be of de Republican faith, an’ de 
wife was a dyed in de wool Democrat, dat 
dey would argify over high tariff and low 
tariff, an’ cast asparagus on de characters 
of each odder’s candidates, ontel dey would 
be in a fight de live long time, an’ pull up in 
de divorsch co’t.” 

“Don’t you worry none ’bout dat, Brer 
Jinkins,” says I, ‘‘becaze hit ain’t gwine to 
happen. De proof of de puddin’ is in 
chewin’ de bag, an’ in dem states whar 
women is got de right to vote, folks gits 
divorsches for drunkenness, an’ triflin’ness, 
an’ high tempers, an’ becaze dey don’t 
dance de fox-trot de same way, or dey’s 
found somebody younger an’ prettier, or 
wid mo’ money dan de one dey’s tied up 
wid, but dere ain’t been nary a case whar 
folks has asked for divorsch becaze dey’s 
done fell out ’bout politics. 

“Furdermo’, Brer Jinkins,’ I pursues, 
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“whut folks needs in de family circle mo’ 
dan anything else is something to talk 
*bout. By de time a man ’an woman is 
done been married ’bout twenty yeahs, dey’s 
done talked out, an’ dat’s de reason dey 
sets aroun’ at home like dummies in a silence 
dat you could cut wid~a knife,-an’ ef you 
can give ’em some subject dat’s got pep an’ 
ginger in hit to argify "bout like politics, 
hit’s gwine to be a godsend.” 

“All de women don’t want de vote,” 
says Brer Jinkins, “‘as I was a comin’ along 
heah, I stopped by Sis Luellen’s,-an’ I ax 
her how she stood on de question of votes for 
women, an’ Sis Luellen she raised up from de 
wash-bo’d, on which she was a-periormin’, 
an’ she says to me: ‘Brer Jinkins,’ says 
she, ‘I’s been married’ to my ole man Sim 
for nigh on to thuty yeahs, an’ all ‘de wuk 
dat’s been done in-dis fambly endurin’ 
dat time, I’s done hit, an’ all de vittels dat’s 
been bought in dis heah house, I’s made de 
money an’ bought ’em.- Don’t ’pear lak 
dat Sim is willing to do nothin’ but vote. 
Dat’s all de’ wuk dat he’s willin’ to do, an’ 
so I says dat ef dere’s anythin’ dat de men 
folks will do by deirselves widout us women 
havin’ to help ’em, let ’em do hit! Dat’s 
de reason I don’t take no interest in women 
gittin’ de vote.’” 

“Humph,” spons I, ‘‘ev’ybody to deir 
taste, but I’s got mo’ spunk bout me dan 
Sis Luellen, an’ I lay dat ef I’s got to mind 
de laws, I’s got strength enough to help 
make ’em. Not takin’ no hand in makin’ 
de laws don’t let no woman off from havin’ 
to keep ’em.”’ 

“T wonder ef you women will win de 
election dis fall,” says Brer Jinkins kind of 
thoughtful lak. 

“Well,” spons I, “‘ef men want to save 
deirselves a lot of trouble, an’ argifyin’, an’ 
agegrefrettinness, dey’ll hand us de vote on a 
silver salver. You ain’t forgot dat story 
in de Good Book, is you, "bout how de 
woman kept on a comin’ back, an’ a comin’ 
back, a pesterin’ de Unjust Judge ontel 
he said, ‘For de land’s sake, woman, take 
whut you want, an’ go way, an’ leave me in 
peace.’ 

“T ain’t a makin’ no threats, nor promul- 
gatin’ no prophecies, but I’s got a hunch dat 
dat woman was a sufferinyette, an’ dat 
her daughters ain’t all dead, an’ dat hit will 
be money in de pocket, an’ peace an’ rest 
for men to give us women de franchise, an’ 
shut up our mouths about hit.” 

“‘Amen,”’ spons Brer Jinkins. 





Few forms 

of outdoor 

sport offer a 

more universal 

adaptability or 

greater return in 

wholesome, healthful 

enjoyment than “bacon-bat- 

ting. Here are two devotees, 
caught “dead to rights." with 
their implements exposed to view. 


The Bacon- 
Bat 


By Gertrude S. Mathews 


Illustrated with Photographs of 
the Author and a Companion 


ID you ever go on a 
bacon-bat, you 
weary house- 
mother who can 

not “get off” as even a 

hired maid can? you 

father whose desire for 
outdoors can not be suf- 
ficiently satisfied because 

of business? you. women 

who spend nearly all the 
daylight hours in an office? 
What is a bacon-bat? Why, 

it is a handy revivifier, a cheap, 
amusing recreation, a vacation 
at home, but not in the home, which 


> 


To the 

seasoned 

camper or 

picnicker. “* ba- 

con- batting” 

needs little further 

explanation, but to the 

uninitiate, these pages 

offer the necessary informa- 

tion for the first attempt — which 
is almost always sure to lead to a second 


Recommended for the grouchy, 
the stay-at-homes, “the tired 
business man,”’ but especially 
for mothers. Warranted to 
cure “that tired feeling,” 
down-in-the dumps, and 
the thousand and 
one other things that 
are due to a lack 
of fresh air, of relief 
from monotony, of 
a little bit of the 
wholesome joy of 
living. 


may be taken without 
neglect of duty—even by 
the person who has “only 
an hour or so to spare.” 
A bacon-bat is a 
camp-fire meal plus 

a very modest taste 

for adventure to 
fortify one for 
whatever fortune 
befalls. It may be 
called a junket 
instead of a bat, 

but the joy in it is 
the same by whatever 
name it goes. The only 
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real «requirement is a “vacating” state 
of mind, which, for a space, will turn 
a determined back on tradition and 
troubles, in order to approach nature and 
the event, even commonplace 
nature and the ordinary 
event, with readiness ‘to 
extract hidden qualities 
of beauty and refresh- 
ment therefrom. 
Doesacamp-fire sug- 
gest a trip, tents, in- 
conveniences? Not 
so! The bacon- 
bat should be cele- 
brated in an ad- 
jacent spot. I 
have success- 
fully bacon- 
batted 
—and 
the test 
of suc- 
cess. is release from house- 
hold or business worries and 
a renewed interest in life— 
just around: the corner of-my 


my New England hay-barn, 
which stood on a quiet road 
from which one had a pastoral out- 
look toward the dim, distant Peterborough 
Mountains.. Equally well have gone sim- 
ple meals over a camp-fire built on the 
snowy roadside in February, under spark- 
ling California skies, down on a ribbon 
of Carolina beach, under a dull sage- 
brush in the desert, and on a sand-bar 
in an Ozark stream. Under all these con- 
ditions I have not been gone more than 
three hours nor.been more than a mile 
from the house where I lived or was stop- 
ping. The very point, unless one chances 
to possess.an automobile or a horse, is to 
choose a quiet spot close at hand, so that 
one may not waste too much time nor have 
too much trouble transporting food and the 
simple camp-outfit. City-dwellers may 
have to go greater distances, but rapid 
transportation helps to solve their problem. 

To go on a bacon-bat, choose any attrac- 
tive spot, preferably where there are no 
houses—a river-bank, woods, a pleasant- 
lying slope, the shore—anywhere that fire 
will not interfere with law or menace prop- 
erty. When business permits, dry, warm 
noontime is a good hour; but an early camp- 
fire supper is usually possible to arrange 
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. Somebody has said that the “watched pot never 
house, out by the door sill of boils,” but if it is not watched, it may suddenly 


boil: over and spoil the fire 












and especially charming if there chances to 
be a moon. 


A fireshould beking of the occasion. Using 


it even without ingenuity, one may pro- 


ae such food as science with 
all its many wonderful 
helps can not al- 
ways duplicate in 
the kitchen. 
\ Therefore, 
one import- 
ant rule 
should 
be ob- 
served: 
don’t 
cook in 
advance. 
On a 
bacon- 
“bat it is 
neither 
necessary 
nor desirable 
to take the dev- 
iled egg of hal- 
lowed memory, 
the trifoliate “sam- 
ditch,” or the 
specially baked 
cake. Sallying forth light-mindedly, which 
can’t be done if preparation be arduous, is 
the trick of good bacon-batting. 

If one is minded:to play Indian and de- 
pend on the nimble fingers and all-useful 
sticks as implements, no equipment what- 
ever but a knife and food. need be taken. 
Thinly-sliced bacon can ‘be impaled on a 
pointed stick and broiled wonderfully; 
“‘wienies” or chops, ditto. But if one 
wants a full meal, the camp-kit requires 
foresighted packing. 

Into a common light basket (or two if 
preferred) put matches, several sheets of 
newspaper, a small light hatchet or wood- 
man’s knife, a pail with tightly fitted top 
and bail-handle, tin or enameled cups, a 
long-handled fork, a big spoon, a carving- 
knife, sufficient kitchen-forks for serving, 
clean crépe-paper, an old table-cloth or a 
large towel to use as the “table,” and paper 
napkins. Water must be planned for; if 
there is no surely pure supply near, take 
some along. A thermos-bottle is a godsend. 
A camp-grill with folding legs is delightful 
to have, but by no means essential; a long- 
handled frying-pan may be useful for meat 
too large to broil on pointed sticks or by 
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rock. A thermos food-carrier is pure lux- 
ury, permitting varied menus. 

After assembling these, put in the food, 
a sufficiently large loaf of bread, ground 
coffee, butter, salt, pepper, and sugar in 
tight containers. Five or six other itemis 
should be added according to the taste, the 
pocketbook, or the supply on hand. Keep 
the menu simple, however. Uncooked meat, 
fruit, cheese of some kind, sour pickles, 
and jam; this will be an ample feast, al- 
though it is desirable always to add fresh 
tomatoes. Some menus I have found 
excellent are: 
Bacon Tomatoes 

Swiss Cheese Marmalade 





4% 
Olives ‘ 

Oranges or Grapefruit, eaten “au ’ 
naturel” 


Beefsteak, with or without bacon 
Celery, Cottage Cheese, Brown Bread | 
Sour Pickles 

Pears or Peaches Finger-Rolls 


Spring Chicken, broiling size Celery 
Pimiento Cheese Olives 


Shelled Nuts Juicy Apples 
Lamb Chops Tomatoes 
Sweet Pickles Cheese Wafers 
Plums Cookies 


Although genuine back-to-nature campers may frown on the camp-grill, it is, nevertheless, a real convenience 
and a serviceable “hot-plate,” upon which the coffee may be made, the meat broiled, and 
the like, all at the same time 


Gertrude S. 


that other primitive method, the heated 


Authorities may differ as to 
the best way to cat broiled 
steak or bacon, but, when 
taken sizzling hot from the 
fire, tucked into buttered 
rolls, and eaten as a sandwich, 
it is undeniably delicious 


il, 
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Bratwurst (fresh veal sausage) 
Pickled Walnuts Jelly or Jam 
Cream Cheese Gingerbread 

Bananas or Grapes: 


Many variations of these can be effected. 
If one wants to take time to stoke the fire 
for a> couple of hours beforehand, roast 
sweet or Irish potatoes, or ears of corn well- 
wrapped in husks, are good. Keep your 






group of modest size, how- 
ever, and be 

‘ sure to 

PA F, take 
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enough materials, for one is apt to arrive at 
the theater of action with appetites which 
somewhat importunately urge the hand to 
the neglected art of camp-fire cooking. 

Select the location for the fireplace with 
regard to the wind, the natural draft. 
Plan to sit on the windward side. Collect 
dry wood, remembering that the camp-fire 
for cooking should be small; one might say 
only about a quarter of a fire is required. 
Next, unless one omits coffee or has a 
camp-grill which may be readily set in 
place when the fire is going, take the hunt- 
er’s knife and hatchet and cut two rather 
stout, green, forked sticks about two feet 
in length, trimming the forked part to 
leave a crotch three inches deep, and whit- 
tling the straight ends like a stake. Drive 
the pointed end into the ground firmly, 
one stick on each side of the fire. Prepare 
another stick sufficiently long to rest be- 
tween the two crotches. Suspend the cof- 
fee-pail on this to see if the others stand 
securely and the pail hangs low enough. 
Then remove the pail again. 

Now lay the fire. Paper, small twigs 


. piled loosely for kindling, larger twigs, and 


small wood on top of them, a match, a 
blaze nursed a bit, thorough ignition, and 
larger wood laid on when the fire is burn- 
ing briskly—this is the program before re- 
placing the coffee-kettle, now with the 
water in it, close down on the blaze. Mean- 
while, some one or two of the party should 
be slicing and buttering bread, cut thick, 
because it is not only bread, but a plate as 
well. The ‘‘table” should be laid buffet- 
fashion, but the food should not be exposed 
until the cooking is done. Tomatoes 
should be cut in two, then salted and pep- 
pered well. 

When the water boils, pour in the coffee, 
being ready with a stick or an old glove to 
lift it off if, in an exciting moment, it threat- 
ens to boil over. Whatever you do, or 
don’t do, at home, camp-coffee is best if 
allowed to boil at least three minutes. 
Then set aside for several minutes to settle 
sufficiently to be poured. Meanwhile, cook 
the meat. If this is to be done on sticks, 
the whole party must have provided them- 
selves with these implements, and the fire 
should be about a foot square, the same 
as for a grill. If a frying-pan is to be used, 
to keep from scorching hands or face, the 
fire should be small and mostly glowing 
embers. 

Bacon or beefsteak or chicken or coffee, 
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cooking outdoors, has a sweet-smelling 
savor. Appetites are sharply whetted by 
the aromas. By the time the meat is done— 
and seasoned if need be—laid on the but- 
tered bread, or inserted in delicate slices 
in finger-rolls, one is subjected to a difficult 
test in innate chivalry. Old campers say 
that the proof of breeding is whether all 
wait to begin until the cook is served. That 
is severely strict; but woe to the cook whose 
guests are inconsiderate! He should have 
his turn before any one has a second help- 
ing, unless some one substitutes for him at 
the fire. The chef must not be allowed to 
get tired, or the game spirit may be spoiled. 
Select your guests with care, therefore! 

If the grace of cooperation attends upon 
the meal, the simple food, the comic mis- 
hap, the drowsy hum and ripe fragrance of 
summer, or the crisp rustle and bitter- 
sweet odors of the fall, the frisk of a festive 
squirrel, the easy flight of a homing bird, 
the chirrup of attentive crickets, the pleas- 
ant murmurings of a stream or breaking 
waves, combine marvelously to relax the 
body and change the mind-content. Good 
talk, reminiscence, laughter, come unbid- 
den but most welcome to transfigure an 
every-day place and a casual hour. 

After the food has disappeared, the camp 
may be quickly tidied, all waste carefully 
burned, so that the place will be left as sweet 
as it wasfound. Then, if weather and time 
encourage, wood may be piled high for a 
“friendship fire,” or, if one must leave, the 
embers should be raked and the ashes spread 
to make sure no smoldering wood will blaze 
again. Even primitive codes demand this 
specific precaution. 

One of the best bacon-batters I ever knew 
is Mrs. James. “I couldn’t do without that 
resource,” she testifies, “and I am never 
quite satisfied to go home unless I have 
lain-on my back, in the sun if possible, for 
at least five minutes. I always take our 
rubber poncho and usually a rug, which 
protect so thoroughly from dampness that 
even a rheumatic would not suffer. I began 
bacon-batting when I was a bride. In 
spring, when people longed for the country, 
I returned my friends’ winter courtesies at 
very low cost with very little work, and 
they enjoyed it hugely. When the babies 
were little, I used to get the rest I 
needed so much in the two hours I could 
be away by stealing off with Rob for 
supper by the brook. Now that the three 
children are big enough, we all go together; 
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The advantage- 

ous location of 

the fire often calls 

for the exercis: of 
much ingenuity. Nat- 
ural “kitchenettes,” 
however, such as this, 


or, when I am 

mentally dull and a 

little hopeless because 

things have gone wrong, 

sometimes at noon I take them 

alone. I come home with a new 

gaiety, spiritually agile again, 

and have a pleasant tale to 

hearten Rob with at night.” 
Evolving along with the home 

is the spirit in women for 

wholesome outdoor adven- 

ture. To many whose in- 

comes are limited, house- 

keeping means perpet- 

ual labor, if not an 

intolerable burden 

from which, since 

we must eat three 

meals a day, there 

seems no escape. 

True, we must eat, but 

why always in the same 

manner? The thing we call 

civilization has brought in- 

numerable advantages, 


The method may be primitive. but the de- 


abound in the 
woods and fields, 

and even in vacant 

city lots, waiting only 

for the “bacon-bat- 
ter’ to seek them out 
and put them to good use 


joy values which 
can not be bought. 
Just beyond in the great 
outdoors is the manifold 
romance of Mother Earth. Why 
not go for sheer fun, breaking the 
deadly enemy, routine, before its 
grip proves vitiating to health? 
Why not sue in the 
logical way for con- 
tentment or desirable 
peace of mind? What 
if an ant does 
get in the but- 
ter, or ashes 
in the coffee, 
if you get 
a gleam in 

your soul? 
It is never 
too late to 
learn bacon- 
batting. I taught 
my mother at sixty- 
eight, in spite of the tragic 
fact that she had never 


but if it robs us of flexibil- 
ity of mind, manners, and 


liciousness of the meat, broiled in this fash- 
ion over the fire on the sharpened end of a 
stick, leaves nothing to be desired 


camped in her life. Ad- 
dicted to the habit, pleas- 


ingenuity, is it sound? 

_ Just beyond your door-step, actually or 
figuratively, lies all that primitive people 
have found good—sun, freedom, appetite, 
and subsequent digestion, space to en- 


ant correlatives may be ac- 
quired, a seeing eye, alertness to color, 
sound, and odor, all begetting a gipsy-joy 
which broadens the outlook while it helps 
to restore the body. 





The simplicity of its decoration increases the attractiveness of this Fourth-of-July luncheon-table. 
and blue, cross at the center, and are fastened with bows at the table-edge. 


Three ribbons, white, red, 


¢ center-piece is a riot of color in red poppies, 


blue cornflowers, and white daisies, placed in a low dish with a mass of maidenhair fern. At each cover the three flowers 


are tied with a bright red ribbon. 


SORES ORR 


A tiny silk flag is laid on each napkin 


SEEN ELE IE REE IOS ITE DLE INE MLL LLIILED LL LLEE TLL SE LOC LILLE LEBEL EL IOLA: 


THREE MEALS A DAY 


Edited ty Mrs. Rorer 


Garnishings and Combinations of Meats 
and Vegetables 


LL seasonings and garnishings must 
blend with the season and harmonize 

with thedish. A simple stew of beef, 

nicely garnished with dumplings and 

covered with a thin layer of finely chopped 
parsley, is attractive and elegant, although 
the first cost is not very great. Wise combi- 
nations not only please the eye and one’s es- 
thetic nature, but they seem to suit the diges- 
tive apparatus better. Greens, such as pars- 
ley, chervil, and cress, are the accepted dec- 
orations for steaks, chops, and game; but do 
not put a ring of parsley entirely around 
the edge of a dish. It is not attractive or 
pretty. Braized birds, stuffed young pig, 
or a rabbit look well in a large bed of cress. 
Make the bed first in the middle of the 
dish; do not put the meat in and then ar- 
range the greens. Little potato-balls piled 
cannon-ball fashion at the end of a dish 
make a pretty garnish for broiled fish; if 
‘put in a row around the dish they are 
neither pretty nor attractive. Garnish a 
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broiled chicken with tiny little patties, each 
holding a tablespoonful of currant or guava 
jelly. 

Different shades of brown with the green 
make handsome garnishings. Avoid com- 
binations of bright colors, although there 
are a few exceptions to this rule. Potato 
salad is usually garnished with chopped 
red beets; lobster cutlets look well with the 
claws of the lobster. But highly colored 
foods, as a rule, are in bad taste. For in- 
stance, for blue in ice-cream or red in marble 
cake, artificial dyes must be used, and they 
are not pretty. 

With all clear soups, pass bread sticks 
or thick half-slices of bread; or put them on 
the napkin. 

Serve little crackers with raw oysters, 
raw clams, oyster soup, or lobster soup. 
Pass grated Parmesan with macaroni soup. 
One may pass celery, radishes, or olives 
with all soups. Serve tiny crofitons with 
cream-of-tomato, pea, lentil, or dried-bean 
soup. Serve a two-inch square of toast with 
bouillabaisse, or fish soups. Pilot brad or 
hard water-crackers are usually preferred 





Mrs. Rorer 


with chowder. With raw oysters or clams, 
pass lemon, horseradish, tabasco, and brown- 
bread-and-butter sandwiches or crackers. 
Serve broiled oysters plain on toast or with 
brown sauce. Serve cabbage salad and 
French dressing with fried or broiled oysters 
or clams. 

Serve lettuce-hearts with French or 
Russian dressing, with broiled live lobster, 
broiled birds, or ducklings. With lobster 
cutlets or lobster farci, serve sauce tartar 
and bread and butter. With roast beef, 
serve potatoes and spinach, string beans, 
baked tomatoes, Brussels sprouts, baked 
eggplant, ladies’ cabbage, or very young 
lima beans; with lamb, rice or new potatoes, 
and peas or asparagus; with mutton, dry 
boiled rice, peas, Jerusalem artichokes, 
baked or’ scalloped tomatoes; with veal 
cutlets, tomato sauce, rice, plain or in 
croquettes, and asparagus, peas, or squash; 
with roast veal, brown sauce, stuffed 


potatoes, spinach, cooked cress, Brussels 
sprouts, string beans, or peas. 

Steak for dinner may be served with 
baked or stuffed potatoes, string beans, 
peas, or baked tomatoes; for supper, with 


creamed or French-fried potatoes, lettuce or 
romaine with French or Russian salad 
dressing; croquettes, boudins, or timbales 
with peas or a salad of tomato, celery, or 
lettuce with mayonnaise. 

Cold ham is nice with cress or string- 
bean salad and brown bread and butter. 
Hot ham for dinner should be served with 
potatoes, mashed and browned in a baking- 
dish, ladies’ cabbage or Brussels sprouts, 
and apple jelly in summer, hot apple 
sauce in winter. Boiled salt becf 
is good with creamed horse- 
radish sauce, plain 
boiled potatoes, 
spinach, cooked 
cress, or string 
beans. With 
pot roast, 
serve toma- 
toes, young 
turnips, car- 
rots, cabbage, 
stewed, or Ger- 
man fashion, and 
potatoes. 

A well-cooked and 
well-served dish implies not 
only the knowledge of cook- 
ery, but also the knowledge 
of true service, and proves 


Cherry Tart 
Fill rich tart-shells with preserved cherries 
and sprinkle with chopped walnut-meats. 
Garnish with laurel-leaves 
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at once that your house-wife is truly a 
hostess. From observations of what other 
people do, make sure that they do right be- 
fore you copy them. 


The Month’s Eatables 
‘THESE are days in which one must 
watch carefully the perishable market 
and cooked foods. Cooked chicken, cus- 
tards, and fish must be used while fresh. 
Milk sours quickly; put it in the re 
frigerator or in a cold place as soon 
as it is delivered. However, a little 
home-soured milk is very nice for cottage 
cheese or hot biscuits; with lettuce 
salad and fruit, the latter make an ex- 
cellent summer supper. Cover all fresh 
vegetables with cold, unsalted water as soon 
as they come in; then drain and put in a 
cool place to keep. Put salad greens, as 
lettuce and cress, in a bag on the ice; when 
wanted for use they will be crisp and dry. 
Serve as many raw foods as possible. Use 
light, ready-to-serve cereals, or the cooked 
ones, cold and garnished with fresh fruits and 
cream or fruit-juices. Usea different cereal 
each morning. Serve eggs every morning if 
you like, but do not repeat the same method 
of cooking more than twice in a month. 
The vegetables this month are sweet 
corn, tomatoes, okra, peas, string and lima 
beans, new potatoes, young carrots, new 
beets, sweet peppers, summer cabbage, egg- 
plant, new onions, summer-squash, cucum- 
bers, mushrooms, cress, lettuce, and romaine. 
Chickens, young ducks, green geese, 
pigeons, squabs, veal, and lamb are the 
best meats. Eels, lobsters, crabs, clams, 
pompanos, flounders, black bass, Span- 
ish mackereb, butter-fish, 
weakfish, sheep’s-head, 
porgies, rock-bass, blue- 
fish, brook-trout, 
green turtles, 
shrimps, frogs’ 
legs, and lake 
whitefish are 
in season. 
Such dishes 
as panned 
tomatoes, fried 
squash, cucum- 
bers, and eggplant 
are used by many 
persons in place of meat. 
The tomatoes are ex- 
cellent, but use fried foods 
sparingly in hot weather. 





Menus for July 


THURSDAY, July 1 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 
Panned Tomatoes on Toast 
Cream 
Lettuce Salad 
DINNER 
Cold Consommé 
Roast Lamb Mint Sauce 
Rice Succotash 
Tomato Salad Wafers 
Fruit 
FRIDAY, July 2 


BREAKFAST 


Rice Muffins 


Fruit 
Swedish Omelet 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Fish Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Raspberries 
DINNER 


Clam Chowder 
Pilot Biscuits 
Broiled eeuaes oe or Sea- 
Creamed Pe Potatoes 
Cucumber Salad 


Cheese Toasted Crackers 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, July 3 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloup 

Broiled Tomatoes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Thin Cold Boiled Ham 
Potato Salad 
Ice-Tea 
DINNER 
Clear Soup with Spaghetti 
Steak 4 la Bordelaise 
New Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Raspberry Ice Custard Sauce 

SUNDAY, July 4 

BREAKFAST 


Raspberries Cream 
Eggs Coffee Rolls 


DINNER 


“Clear Soup 
Roast Chicken Giblet Sauce 
i Peas 


Rice 
Tomato Salad 
Peach Ice-Cream 


SUPPER 


Cold Chicken Lettuce Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Left Over Ice-Cream 
Sponge Cake 


MONDAY, July 5 
BREAKFAST 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Cream 
Panned Tomatoes Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Sardines 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Ice-Tea Fruit 
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DINNER 


Tomeeto La (chicken-bones) 
Veal Cutlets Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Yo Lima Beans 
Lettuce 

Berries 


TUESDAY, July 6 
BREAKFAST 
Sugared Currants 
Farina Cream 
Shirred Egg Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 
Corn Oysters Sliced Tomatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Ice-Tea 
DINNER 
Beef Stew with Dumplings 
String Beans 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Peach Sponge Peach Sauce 
WEDNESDAY, July 7 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Ready- Cooked Cereal Cream 
Cucumbers Fried in Batter 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato Sauce 


ce-Tea 
Currants and Raspberries 


Macaroni 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Pea Soup 
Broiled Chicken ewe Potatoes 
lower 


Cai 
String-Bean Salad 
Cherry Pudding Cream 


THURSDAY, July 8 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Rolled Wheat Cream 
Omelet Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Baked Tomatoes Stuffed with Nuts 
Graham Bread Iced Cocoa 


DINNER 


Portuguese Soup 
Mock Fillet of Beef 
Brown Sauce 


Rice aaa 
Lettuce Sal 
Currant Gelatin Cream 


FRIDAY, July 9 
BREAKFAST 


Broiled Small Fish Corn-Bread 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Lobster Salad Russian Dressing 
Bread and Butter Coffee 


DINNER 


Bisque of Lobster (small bits left 
over) 
Boiled Sea-Bass 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Potatoes 
Cucumber and Cress Salad 
Cheese Coffee Crackers 


SATURDAY, July 10 
BREAKFAST 
nis Piolded Farina 
Cream 


Broiled led Beef. Rolis 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Tomato, Chive, and Lettuce Salad 
Nut Sandwiches 
Chocolate Whipped Cream 


DINNER 


ot Peal i 

Baked Loin of Veal___ Brown Sauce 
Potatoes New Beets 

Lettuce bo Dees Dressing 


SUNDAY, July 11 
BREAKFAST 


Cantaloup 
Omelet Rolls 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Cold Consommé. 

B Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Corn on the Cob 
String-Bean Salad 
Raspberry Ice Small Cakes 


SUPPER 


Peeled Tomatoes Stuffed with 
Cold Chopped Veal 
Russian Salad Deeeses 
Sandwiches Biscuits 
Ice-Tea 


MONDAY, July 12 
BREAKFAST 
Huckleberries 


wee -~Cooked Cereal Cream 
Coffee 


‘ 


LUNCHEON 
Cold Thin Veal 
Creamed Horseradish Sauce 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Ice-Tea 
DINNER 


Corn Chowder 
Minced Beef = Toast Squash 


‘otatoes 
Red Cherry Salad 
TUESDAY, July 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with Blackberries Cream 
Eggs Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Corn Pudding 
Whole-Wheat Bread 
Ice-Tea Berries 
DINNER 
Mock Bisque 
Lamb-Cho Creamed Potatoes 
a and Corn 


0 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Watermelon 


WEDNESDAY, July 14 
BREAKFAST 


Rolled Wheat Cream 
Panned Tomatoes Cream Sauce 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream-of-Corn Soup 
Crottons 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Stock Soup 
Beef Croquettes Tomato Sauce 
Corn on the Cob 
Beet Salad French Dressing 
Black-Cap Raspberry Pie 





lvory Cream with Berries 


Heat in a double boiler one pint of cream or milk with 
three-quarters of a cupful of sugar and one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of gelatin soaked in one-quarter cupful of cold water. 


Cool and add one teaspoonful of vanilla. As it begins to 
stiffen, fold in one cupful of whipped cream; mold in a melon- 
mold and serve on a platter surrounded by the berries in season 


A Balanced Luncheon Menu 


HIS meal is balanced 

I around the main 

dish, baked ham with 
potatoes, with special ref- 
erence to a summer day, 
most of which is to be spent in the open. 
Whether luncheon or dinner, it is a meal 
that preferably should be served in the 
middle of the day, because, largely owing 
to the methods of cookery, the foods served 
are somewhat “hearty,” in the sense that 
they will require a longer time for diges- 
tion than if served in some other forms. 

However, such a 
meal will “stay by” 
one much longer than 
the more easily di- 
gested one, and is just 
the type to serve 
when vacation time 
allows of plenty of 
outdoor oxygen to 
help along digestion. 

This meal as 
planned provides 
plenty of all the five 
necessary food prin- 
ciples: water, protein 
(a tissue-building 
and energy food), 
carbohydrates, 
starches and sugars 
(all energy foods), fats 
(energy foods), and 
mineral salts. 

In order to obtain 
approximately the 
right amount of nour- 
ishment, 1166 calories 


Baked Ham with Potatoes 
Tomato Salad with French Dressing 
Bread and Butter 
Black-Cap Raspberry Pie 
Tea or Coffee 


BAKED HAM WITH POTATOES 


Water Protein Fat Carbohydrates Ash 


Average Fuel Value Required 
Per Meal Per Person 


1 Portion of Baked Ham 


Graphic illustration of food principles in baked ham and pota- 
toes. showing also the fuel value of an individual 


portion of the dish ple. 


should be eaten at this 
meal, and ten percent of 
these, or 116.6, should be 
furnished by protein in 
order to secure a sufficient 
quantity of this important food principle. 

Baked ham and potatoes furnish over 
half of the necessary calories, or 624, and 
64.7 of them are supplied by the protein 
content of the dish. In this main dish are 
approximately 246 parts of water, forty- 
seven parts of protein (tissue-building and 
energy food), forty-seven parts of fat, forty- 
nine parts of carbohy- 
drate (energy foods), 
and twelve parts of 
ash or mineral matter. 
The graphic illustra- 
tion on this page 
shows these propor- 
tions very clearly. 

To balance the meal 
correctly, then, addi- 
tional material fur- 
nishing energy is re- 
quired, and this is 
provided in the bread 
and butter, the oil of 
the dressing, and the 
crust of the raspberry 
pie. The necessary 
bulk food and the 
vegetable acids and 
mineral salts are 
supplied by the 
lettuce and toma- 
toes of the salad and 
the raspberries in the 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 





Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


Better than mere praise for the excellence of the recipes in this new department—and such letters 
are coming with every mail—is the substantial recognition given it by housewives all over the country, 
who are sending us their choicest recipes. It can not be doubted that exactness in the kitchen would 
close one of the biggest leaks in household expenses. When this can be accomplished by using each 
month the favorite dishes of thirty or forty women, the housewife is left little excuse for not feeding 


her family well. 


While sending in seasonable recipes don’t forget that we are working four months 


ahead. What is good to eat about the time the apples are all in the bin and the cider is made—and 
we are beginning to count up the things we are thankful for? The price for recipes that meet the test 


is at least one dollar. 


If you want the unavailable ones returned enclose a stamp. 


Have you started the card-catalog cook-book’yet? Better save all the recipes. Some that may 
not sound to your liking now may be just the thing for the combinations we shall work out beginning 


in September. 


Note—All measurements are level, standard, half- 
pint, measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen tablespoonfuls equal to one-half pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six unless otherwise stated. 


Baked Ham with Potatoes 


1% pounds ham, sliced 14 cupful grated cheese _ 
3 cupfuls sliced potatoes Salt and pepper 
1 cupful bread-crums Milk to cover 


Order the ham sliced an inch thick; fry slightly 
on both sides, cover with the potatoes; add a dash 
of salt and pepper, the amount of salt depending on 
the saltiness of the ham, sprinkle the cheese and 
crums over the top, cover the whole with milk, and 
bake in a moderate oven for an hour and a half. 

Katherine B. Sweet, Wausau, Wis. 


Baked Cheese 


Buttered bread I egg 
114 cupfuls diced cheese 34 eupful milk 
Salt, pepper, and paprika to taste 
Butter a fire-proof baking-dish and line it with 
the buttered bread, laying whole slices on the bot- 
tom; cutting small pieces to fill in around these, and 
standing long strips of bread around the sides. Put 
in the cheese; beat the egg and add to it the milk 
and the seasoning, the amount of which depends on 
the strength of the cheese; pour this mixture over 
the cheese and bake in a moderate oven till the 
cheese is melted and the dish is browned. As it is 
better entirely to cover the cheese with the milk mix- 
ture, a bowl or casserole with sloping sides is the 
best to use. More milk can be added if a very moist 


dish is desired. Mrs. J. C. Ely, Mifflintown, Pa. 
Creole Salad Dressing 

¥ cupful olive-oil 3 tablespoonfuls chopped 

§ tablespoonfuls vinegar green peppers 

4% teaspoonful powdered I tablespoonful minced 
sugar onion 

1 teaspoonful salt \% tablespoonful minced 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped parsley 


pimientoes 

Mix thoroughly, let chill, and shake well before 
using. A mason-jar is the best utensil for this pur- 

se, and the dressing may be kept in it for weeks 
In the ice-box. It is especially good on asparagus, 
tomatoes, cucumber, or plain lettuce or romaine 
salad. Mrs. F.P. Leetch, 1696 31st St., Washington, D.C. 


Baked New Beets 


Wash and scrub new beets; cut off the stem-ends, 
place beets in a pan containing a little hot water to 
keep them from sticking, and bake till tender in a 
moderately hot oven—from forty-five minutes to an 
hour. Cool, remove skins, and serve seasoned with 
butter, salt, and pepper. 

Alice A. Wheeler, 47 Forest St., W 
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‘orcester, Mass. 












Swedish Omelet 

1 tablespoonful flour 

1 tablespoonful butter 
I teaspoonful salt 1% cupful thinly 
% teaspoonful pepper cheese 

Blend together the flour, milk, and seasonings; 
beat the eggs very light and combine mixtures. In 
the meantime melt the butter in a frying-pan and, 
when very hot, turn in the mixture. Place in the 
lower part of a very hot oven, and when it is puffed 
up and browned on the bottom, set it on the upper 
grate to finish cooking and brown slightly. When 
this is done, spread the cheese over the omelet, and 
when it melts, fold, turn on a hot platter, and serve 
at once. As this omelet contains flour, it will not 
fall as much as one of the puffy variety. 
Mrs. Eric H. Johnson, Putnam, Conn. 


Fish Florentine 


6 slices fish, free of bones, 1 tablespoonful flour 
peseresty flounder or I teaspoonful salt 
alibut % teaspoonful pepper 
3 cupfuls well-seasoned 1 tablespoonful lemon- 


spinach _ juice 
2 cupfuls milk 1 cupful grated American 
I tablespoonful butter cheese 


The fish should be cut for individual service; dip 
the slices in olive-oil, season sparingly with salt and 
pepper, sprinkle with flour, and either broil or fry 
gently till brown. Prepare a white sauce of the but- 
ter, flour, seasoning, and milk. Cover a large, fire- 
proof platter with the spinach, pour over the lemon- 
juice, arrange the fish on this, and pour the white 
sauce over all. Sprinkle thickly with the cheese, and 
place platter in the oven till cheese is melted and 
browned. 

Mrs. E. S. Boalich, 1215 K St., 


4 eggs 
I cupful milk 
sliced 


N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Bohemian Kalace 


\% cupful sugar 

I ‘teaspoonful salt 

Bread-flour, about six cup- 
fuls 


I yeast-cake 
¥4 cupful tepid water 
-I cupful scalded milk 


2 eggs 
2tablespoonfuls melted Jam or stewed fruit 

butter 

Dissolve the yeast-cake in the water; add the 
milk, scalded and cooled, the eggs well-beaten, the 
butter, sugar, and salt. Beat in the flour, working 
the dough into a smooth elastic ball. Set to rise 
overnight. In the morning turn onto a floured 
board, roll to one-half inch thickness, cut in rounds, 
and place two inches apart on a well-oiled baking- 
sheet. Brush over with melted butter, and let rise 
till double in bulk. Place a half-teaspoonful of jam 
or well-drained, cooked prunes or apricots in the 
center of each, and bake in a moderate oven. These 
should be made in good-sized rounds so that the 
jam will not melt and run off the edge, causing them 
to burn. Mrs. H. Kvidera, Lebanon, South Dakota. 














Tested and Approved Recipes 


Halibut Creole 

144 pounds halibut 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 small onion 1 bay-leaf 
\ clove garlic \% teaspoonful cayenne pep- 
I pint juice from canned per 

tomatoes 

The halibut should be cut in a short, thick slice. 
After washing, sprinkle it slightly with salt. Melt 
the butter in a frying-pan and brown the onion and 
garlic, finely minced, in it. Add the tomato-juice, 
bay-leaf, and pepper, let mixture come to a boil, and 
pour it over the halibut, which should be placed in 
a baking-pan or on a fire-proof platter. Bake in a 
moderate oven for forty-five minutes, basting fre- 
quently with the sauce. If the platter is used, the 
fish may be served in it. 

Mrs. S. L. Solomon, 3940 Westminster, St. Louis, Mo. 


Quahaug Chowder 


¥ tablespoonful flour 
I quart quahaugs 

1 tablespoonful butter 
I pint scalded milk 
Pepper to taste 


1 large onion 
1 tablespoonful 
pork-fat 
I quart hot water 
I pint sliced potatoes 
Chop the onion and cook in the fat till softened, 
adding a little water to keep it from burning. When 
tender, turn in the hot water and potatoes and cook 
thirty minutes. Add the juice from the raw 
quahaugs (hard-shelled clams), scalding it three 
minutes and skimming. Thicken with the flour, 
rubbed smooth with the butter. Then add the 
quahaugs chopped raw. Cook three minutes and 
add the hot milk. Serve without further cooking. 
G. C. Howes, 107 Sycamore St., New Bedford, Mass. 


butter or 


Quick Mayonnaise 

2 tablespoonfuls vinegar or I egg 

lemon-juice 34 teaspoonful salt 
2 cupfuls olive-oil % teaspoonful paprika 

Beat together the seasoning, acid, and five table- 
spoonfuls of the oil with a Dover egg-beater, until 
well-emulsified, like any French dressing. Add to 
this mixture, slowly, the whole egg well beaten, and 
after this is thoroughly mixed, pour in the balance 
of the oil gradually from a pitcher, beating thor- 
oughly with each addition. The oil can be added 
two or three tablespoonfuls at a time, and if a very 
bland dressing is desired, even more oil can be used. 
Peanut- and other vegetable-oils can be substituted 
for the olive-oil if desired. It is not necessary to 
chill the utensils, and the author of this recipe 
claims that it will never curdle. 
Mrs. Una Nixson Hopkins, 301 Congress Pl., Pasadena, Cal. 


Tomatoes and Stuffed Eggs 


Few drops onion-juice or 


6 eggs 
extract 


3 tomatoes 
\% tablespoonful butter Heavy cream 
14 tablespoonfuls minced 4 teaspoonful celery-salt 
ham Salt and pepper to taste 
\% tablespoonful minced parsley 


Hard-cook the eggs, shell, and remove small pieces 
from the narrow end so the eggs will sit level. 
Carefully remove the yolks so that the whites will 
not be broken. Cream yolks with the butter, ham, 
onion, celery-salt, salt, and pepper. Fill whites 
with this mixture. Remove skins from tomatoes, 
and then cut in halves; place an egg, filled side down, 
on each slice, and arrange on lettuce-leaves. Di- 
lute the filling left from the eggs with cream, add 
any remaining egg white, chopped, season if neces- 
sary, and pour over the egg; then sprinkle on the 
minced parsley. 

Mrs. Paul A. Vannan, 130 W. Market St., Danville, Pa. 
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Scalloped Cabbage 
I small head of cabbage 1% teaspoonfuls salt 
3 cupfuls stale bread-crums % teaspoonful cayenne 
I tablespoonful butter pepper 
Sweet milk to cover—about 3 cupfuls 

Chop cabbage fine; cover bottom of a buttered 
baking-dish with a layer of cabbage, then bread- 
crums, alternating till the dish is two-thirds full. 
Sprinkle crums over the top, dot with the butter, 
cut in bits, and barely cover the ingredients with the 
milk containing the salt and pepper. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven till the cabbage is perfectly tender 
—about forty-five minutes—and serve at once. 

Mrs. Otto Hinzel, 1514 Morgan Ave., Parsons, Kansas. 


Macaroni Livers 

2 cupfuls macaroni broken 1 small onion, chopped 

in inch pieces ¥ cupful flour 
3 tablespoonfuls butter or I quart milk 

bacon-fat Seasonings 
I pound liver cut in small Grated cheese 

pieces 

Cook the macaroni as usual in salted water and 
drain. Scald the liver, let it stand five minutes to 
extract the blood, and then remove the tough mem- 
branes and cut the meat in small pieces. Put it to- 
gether with the onion in the melted fat, and cook 
till well done; then add the flour and gradually the 
milk, or milk and water mixed. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper and a little Worcestershire 
sauce, curry, sage, marjoram, or any other season- 
ing desired. Turn in the macaroni, let it stand to 
become very hot, and serve thickly sprinkled with 
grated cheese. 

Marian E. Thomas, 84 E. Main St., Bradford, Pa. 


Molded Rhubarb 


3 cupfuls finely diced rhu- 1% cupfuls sugar 
barb 34 cupful corn-starch 


2 cupfuls water Few grains salt 


Combine rhubarb and water and boil till very soft 
and mushy, adding the sugar ten minutes before it 
is done. There should be a quart of juice and pulp. 
Mix the corn-starch with enough cold water to make 
a smooth paste, add to the rhubarb, and cook over 
hot water for twenty minutes. Pour into a mold 
wet with cold water, and serve very cold with sugar 
and cream or with additional sugared fruit, as straw- 
berries, pineapples, or bananas. A strawberry or 
raspberry dessert may be made in a similar way. In 
this case the berry-juice and pulp Should be used, 
and it will not be necessary to add quite so much 
water to a whole box of berries. 

Mrs. W. Ohrberg, 612 W. 180th St., N. Y. 


Black-Cap Raspberry Pie 
3 to 4 cupfuls black-cap \4 teaspoonful cinnamon, if 
raspberries 
34 cupful sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 


esi 
2 tablespoonfuls fine crack- 
er-crums 
Flaky pastry 


Line a deep pie-plate with pastry and sprinkle on 
one tablespoonful of the crums, half the butter, cut 
in bits, and part of the sugar, mixed with the cin- 
namon, if the latter is used. Fill the plate full of 
berries and finish with the remainder of the butter, 
crums, and sugar. Moisten the lower crust with cold 
water, set on the top crust, press the edges firmly 
together, and bind with a strip of cheese-cloth, wet 
in cold water to prevent the escape of juices. Bake 
half an hour in a moderate oven. Canned berries 
may be substituted. 

Mrs. E. B. Jones, 133 Williams Ave., Winsted, Conn. 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 130) 








The Every-Day Chemistry of Foods 


and Cookery 
By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


The first article in this series, published last month, was concerned primarily with the 
balanced ration. The various groups of food constituents were explained, with their rela- 
tions to the needs of the body for the repairing of waste, for furnishing energy, and for 
the storing up of reserve force. No one who lacks a thorough comprehension of the 
complex subject of human nutrition can afford to miss this series—that is, no one who cares 
to profit, both in health and in pocketbook, by substituting exact information for guess-work. 
The principles explained here will later be worked out in regular lists of balanced menus. 


II—Proteins, Their Preparation and Place in the Menu 


selection of protein foods involves 
considerable thought, for many 

foods analyze a large percentage of protein 
that is not digestible. Mushrooms, for 
example, often called “the poor man’s 
beefsteak,” contain a fair amount of pro- 
tein, but it is in such form that the body 
can not digest it all. The outer layers of 
certain grains contain considerable protein, 
yet, as it can not be assimilated, the nutri- 
tional value of this part of the grain is 
chiefly in the mineral matter which is also 
present. As these foods contain a large 
amount of waste material in the form of bulk, 
they are valuable as “ballast” in the diet, 
and, when supplemented by a protein in a 
condensed form like that in cheese or nuts, 
they supply the bulk which the latter lacks. 
The following foods may be roughly 
classified as proteins: beef, poultry, game, 
pork, lamb, mutton, veal, cheese, nuts, milk, 
eggs, fish, dried beans, peas, lentils, and milk 
soups. When it is realized that all dishes 
consisting largely of any one of these foods 
belong in this classification, the possibilities 
of proteins are apparent. Many have the 
idea that only savory dishes, suitable for the 
main portion of the meal, can be called pro- 
teins. It makes no difference whether 
introduced as a sweet, a salad, or a soup, 
any food, or one of its derivatives, listed in 
the classification is a protein. For instance, 
dried lima-bean soup, chicken salad, escal- 
loped beef, baked egg custard, cheese soufflé, 
or nut croquettes are all proteins and must 
be so considered in the menu, as otherwise 
the body may rebel and become heir to the 
ills attending a diet too rich in protein. 
The custom of serving meat three times a 
day is a common error. With such wide 
variety of protein foods from which to select, 
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S we live upon what we digest, 
irrespective of what we eat, the 


there should be no difficulty in planning 
menus in which meat figures but once a day. 

Those interested in reducing the “high 
cost of living” frequently say that the pro- 
tein value in three eggs, or three ounces of 
cheese, or two ounces of salted peanuts, 
or a pint of milk, equals that in five ounces 
of meat. While this is sometimes true, it 
would not be practical to serve many of 
these substitutes uncombined, for, unless 
they are supplemented by some food which 
serves as ballast, they do not contain bulk 
equaling that of meat. With most persons, 
the satisfying of hunger consists in eating 
till the stomach is full, and this can not 
be done on a concentrated diet, as overeat- 
ing and illness result. If the cheese is escal- 
loped with coarse crums, the peanuts hash- 
browned with potatoes, the eggs creamed 
and served on toast, the milk solidified into 
junket or enforced with oatmeal or whole- 
wheat crackers, the ballast will be supplied 
and the body satisfied. The reason that 
meat substitutes are not more generally 
used is probably because most women fail 
to grasp this point, and a single trial of the 
substitutes, plain, or not properly combined, 
convinces them that their “family would 
rather have meat,” and they turn back to 
the old régime. 

When cooked, dried vegetables, including 
all kinds of beans, peas, and lentils, are nearly 
equal to meat in nutritive value, as they 
contain protein that is very similar. As the 
husks correspond to the bulk of the meat, 
they are, when properly prepared, good meat 
substitutes for those of sound digestion. 

The selecting of proteins best suited to 
the menu depends largely upon the family. 
The more digestible types are advisable 
for those doing light work, the “‘heartier” 
or more indigestible foods for those of 
greater activity. 
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Roughly, the digestibility of a few more 
common protein foods may be noted as fol- 


lows: 
QUICKLY DIGESTED 
(one to three hours) 


Milk 

Broiled tripe 

Turkey 

Broiled chicken, lamb chops, 
and steak 

Boiled, poached, scram- 
bled, and coddled eggs 


Baked custard 
Broiled trout, halibut. and 


salmon 

Boiled cod, halibut, and sal- 
mon 

Salt codfish, baked or 


cream 
Oysters,raw or baked in shell 


SLOWLY DIGESTED 
(three to five hours) 
Pork in all forms 
Veal in ‘orms 
Nuts in all forms 
Cheese in all forms 


ms 
Pot-roast of beef 
Casserole dishes 
Hard-cooked, fried eggs 
and omelets 
Stews 
Fried meats of all kinds 
All “ made dishes’”’ of meats 
Fried fish of all kinds 
Muckerel, sardines, canned 
salmon, and all fat fish 
Lentils, peas, and beans 


Boiled beef 


This raises the most important point in 
connection with proteins—their cookery, 
for it is possible to make a food that is other- 
wise digestible very difficult of digestion 
by improper. cooking, and to make those 
so-called “indigestible” much more pala- 
table and nutritious by the right treatment. 

The cooking of all protein foods is alike 
in that they should never be subjected to 
high temperatures, as this has a hardening 
effect on the protein element, making it indi- 
gestible. If an egg, for instance, is boiled or 
poached in rapidly boiling water for four 
minutes, the white becomes opaque and 
leathery, while, if the time is slightly in- 
creased, and the egg is immersed in water 
kept just below the boiling-point, it be- 
comes perfectly cooked, having a jellied, 
translucent appearance. 
then, as a rule, that eggs should always be 
cooked at the lowest possible temperature. 
The old-fashioned ‘“ cod- 
dled eggs” may be 
substituted for the 
modern “boiled 
type.” If eggs 
are to be 
hard- 
cooked, 
the only 
way to 
avoid 
the un- 
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pleasant chemical changes brought about by 
the usual prolonged cooking is to put them 
on in cold water, bring them slowly to the 
boiling-point, boil rapidly for ten minutes, 
then plunge at once into cold water to 
stop all further cooking. This is the 
only case when an egg, as a protein food, 
should be boiled. Scrambled eggs, as 
usually served, are leathery and indigesti- 
ble, because they are turned into melted 
butter in a pan so hot that the eggs are not 
only coagulated immediately but are fried 
as well. Properly, the mixture should be 
turned into a cold, thick frying-pan, the 
lump of butter added, and the whole cooked 
so gently that the result is creamy and deli- 
cate. Fried eggs and omelets should also 
be cooked slowly. A perfect fried egg can 
not be prepared under five minutes, while 
an omelet of fair size needs ten. Custards 
and desserts of all kinds containing eggs 
should be surrounded by boiling water while 
cooking, as this keeps the temperature be- 
low boiling-point. Otherwise, they will 
“curd,” or, in other words, the eggs will 
cook in lumps. 

Fish consists chiefly of protein, yet there 
is probably no other food so maltreated! 
The majority of people “do not care for 
fish,” but in how many cases is it ever 
served other than fried or boiled? If the 
former method is used, the delicate flavor 
and texture is usually overcome by the hot 
fat; if the latter is used, the fish 
is “cooked to death.” [If fish 
must be fried, let it be in 
deep fat. The high heat 
will immediately 
coagulate the 
. outside 
protein 
cells, pre- 
venting 
the escape 
of juices, 
while the 
cold fish 


Cherry Nuts 
Take out the pits of ripe, sweet cherries and put inside of each a blanched almond. Lay them on cherry-leaves 


and serve asa salad wi or cream 


dressing, or plain.as-the first. course for a luncheon 


(This article continued: ow page 132) 




































































130 Tested and Approved Recipes 


Lettuce With Roquefort Dressing 
1 solid head lettuce 4% teaspoonful pepper 
4 teaspoonful salt 4 cupful Roquefort cheese 
3 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 1 tablespoonful vinegar 

Wash the lettuce carefully without breaking the 

head apart, removing only the tough outer leaves. 
Hold it firmly and cut into four or six portions ac- 
cording to the size of the head and the number of 
people to be served. Crisp thoroughly. Mix together 
the seasonings and vinegar, and beat in the olive- 
oil. Blend in the cheese slowly, and pour at once 
over the lettuce. 

Mrs. John H. Ross, 825 W. 180th St., N. Y. Cit. 


Cream-of-Blackberry Tarts 
6 puff-paste or flaky pastry 14 box blackberries 
shells 4% cupful sugar 
Strips of pastry, baked 14 cupful powdered sugar 
1 cupful heavy cream Few drops vanilla-or orange- 
extract 
Crush the berries, add the plain sugar, and set 
aside for half an hour; whip the cream until it be- 
gins to thicken, then slowly add the powdered sugar 
and vanilla. When stiff, combine with the black- 
berries and fill the shells. Lay the strips over the 
top and serve at once. Enough shells can be made 
for two or three times, if they are kept in a tightly 
closed tin-box and are reheated before using. 
E. C. Matern, Franklin Grove, Ill. 


Two Substantial Summer Sandwiches 
: 


Boston brown bread, cut in thin slices, buttered 
lightly, spread with thick mayonnaise and put to- 
gether with thinly sliced, well-drained cucumbers. 


2 


Mix any finely-chopped cooked meat with well- 
seasoned, boiled salad dressing. Butter white bread 
lightly, spread on the meat mixture, and put to- 
gether with thinly sliced, ripe tomatoes. 

Lucy R. Wood, Glenwood, N. Y. 


Coffee Mousse 


I pint heavy cream 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 

1 tablespoonful granulated 
gelatin 


1 cupful sugar 
2 cupfuls good coffee 
1 cupful rich milk 


Dissolve sugar in coffee and add gelatin which 
has been softened in a little cold water. Set aside 
till it cools and begins to thicken slightly; then add 
the milk and cream, whipped stiff. To do this suc- 
cessfully, beat the cream till it commences to get 
thick, and add the milk a little at a time till all is in, 
beating between additions. Pour into a mold; put 
paraffin-paper over top and set on lid, which should 
fit tightly. Pack in ice and salt and let stand for 
three hours. Mrs. Benjamin Cogswell, Dayville, Conn. 


Sour-Cream Pie 


1 cupful thick, sour cream I teaspoonful cinnamon 
\% cupful sugar I teaspoonful cloves 

1 cupful chopped raisins Few grains nutmeg 

2 eggs Few grains salt 

1\% tablespoonfuls flour Flaky pastry 


Mix together the raisins, sugar, flour, salt, and 
spices, and add to the sour cream, which should be 
mixed with the egg-yolk, slightly beaten; line a pie- 
plate with the pastry, pour in the mixture, and bake 
about twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 
Make a meringue of the egg-whites and two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar; heap on the pie and 
cook for ten minutes in a slow oven. 

Mrs. C. H. Siarkey, Sandwich, Ill. 





Agar-Agar 


Lacking ice, most housewives must forego gelatin 
desserts during the hot months, and this is just the 
time when light non-nutritious desserts are espe- 
cially desirable. Agar-agar, a purely vegetable 
gelatin, fills the need. It is cheap, colorless, taste- 
less, easily prepared, and will solidify in the hottest 
weather. To prepare, weigh the agar-agar and wash 
thoroughly in warm water. Drain and soak for 
fifteen minutes in fresh warm water to cover. Drain 
again, and add to one pint of boiling water for each 
half-ounce of agar-agar. Simmer until clear—about 
ten minutes—strain, and use at once or pour into 
jars and seal. It will harden in a few minutes. To 
soften the prepared agar-agar, put the jar in a vessel 
of hot water and allow it to melt; or cut it up and put 
directly in the hot liquid to be jellied and stir until 
it is thoroughly diffused. Great care must be exer- 
cised if the prepared agar-agar is kept for any 
extended time, as it is an ideal culture medium for 
bacterial and other organisms. 


Jellied Chicken Bouillon with Agar-Agar 


1% cupfuls prepared agar- 3 cupfuls well-seasoned 
agar chicken-broth 

Remove fat absolutely from chicken-broth and 
season before straining. Bring to boiling-point, 
add agar-agar, pour into a shallow pan to about one- 
half inch thickness, and when firm and very cold, 
cut with a sharp knife into cubes and serve piled in 
chilled bouillon-cups. Whipped cream, salted and 
slightly sprinkled with minced parsley, may be used 
as a garnish. 

To prepare the chicken-broth, dress and cut up a 
chicken. Weigh and place in a saucepan with 
three-fourths teaspoonful of salt, an eighth tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, anda pint of cold water 
for each pound of chicken. Add a blade of mace 
and a bit of bay-leaf, bring slowly to boiling- 
point, and then simmer for two hours. Drain 
off broth, chill, remove fat, and add one-fourth 
teaspoonful each of onion- and celery-salt. Strain 
and proceed as directed. 

Mrs. Riley M. Fletcher-Berry, Sanford, Fla. 


Agar-Agar Tomato Salad Jelly 


1 cupful prepared agar-agar lg teaspoonful celery-salt or 
I pint tomato-juice 1 tablespoonful minced cel- 
4 teaspoonful onion-salt or ery : 

one slice of onion 1 teaspoonful minced pars- 
1 clove : ey *% 
2 tablespooafuls lime- or lemon-juice 

Combine tomato-juice with seasoning and cook 
five minutes. Add agar-agar, strain, and pour into 
individual molds. When very cold, turn out and 
serve with mayonnaise on cress or lettuce. 

Mrs. Riley M. Fletcher-Berry, Sanford, Fla. 


Agar-Agar Charlotte Russe 


1 cupful prepared agar-agar 4 egg-whites : 
1 cupful sugar I teaspoonful vanilla 
% cupful hot water ; \%{ teaspoonful cream of 
1% cupfuls heavy cream, tartar 

plain or whipped 14 teaspoonful salt 

Dissolve sugar in water and boil four minutes, 
adding salt and cream of tartar. Beat egg-whites 
stiff; then pour on the sirup, stirring constantly. 
Stir in the cream and the agar-agar, melted. Set 
to cool in a dish of cold water, stirring often. When 
lukewarm add vanilla and pour into a mold lined 
with strips of sponge-cake. Serve very cold. 
Mrs. Riley M. Fletcher-Berry, Sanford, Fla, 
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Raspberry Ice 
3 tablespoonfuls 

juice 

3% cupfuls sugar 
Put berries through a colander and then squeeze 
through a cheese-cloth bag. Boil sugar and water 
for twenty minutes; cool, add berry- and lemon- 
juices and freeze in three parts ice to one part salt. 
For a rose-colored ice, use only the red berries, but 
for a rich wine-color use part or all black rasp- 

berries. 

Mrs. E. P. Grierson, 2286 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


lemon- 


2 quarts raspberries 
I quart water 


Sherbet-Fizz 
I quart hot water 4 oranges 
2 cupfuls sugar I egg-white 
4 lemons Ginger-ale 


Finely chopped mint-leaves 


Boil the sugar and water for ten minutes. Cool, 
add the fruit-juice, and freeze in three parts ice to 
one part salt. When half frozen, add the egg-white, 
well beaten. Pack in ice and salt two or three hours 
to ripen. When ready to serve, half fill tall glasses 
with the ice, and pour over the ginger-ale, which 
should be freshly opened. Scatter finely-chopped, 
fresh, or candied mint-leaves over each serving. 

Mrs. E. W. Gould, 2644 Humboldt Ave., S., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Iced Cocoa 
3 teaspoonfuls cocoa-paste Milk to fill glass 
2 teaspoonfuls sugar Crushed ice 


Stiffly beaten egg-white 


Put the cocoa-paste into a glass and dissolve by 
gradually pouring in milk. Add sugar and crushed 
ice, and pile on top the egg-white, which should be 
slightly sweetened and flavored with vanilla. 
Whipped cream may be substituted for the egg- 
white. Mrs. W. S. Wright, Mountain Lake Park, Md. 


Cocoa-Paste 


4 teaspoonful vanilla 


I pint boiling water 
7 Few grains salt 


4 tablespoonfuls cocoa 

Put the cocoa into a saucepan and gradually add 

the boiling water, stirring till cocoa is thoroughly 

dissolved. Boil till it thickens—about five min- 

utes—stirring constantly, and then add salt and 

vanilla, This will keep for some time in a cool place. 
Mrs. W. S. Wright, Mountain Lake Park, Md. 


Cherry Pudding 

I egg 14 cupful sugar 
1 tablespoonful melted but- 4 teaspoonful soda 

ter 2 cupfuls bread-flour 
1 cupful sour milk I pint stoned, sweet cherries 

Beat egg till light, and gradually add the sugar 
and butter; dissolve the soda in a little warm wa- 
ter, add to the sour milk, turn this into the first 
mixture, and then add the flour, which has been 
mixed with the cherries. Bake in a moderate oven 
for forty-five minutes. Serve with a lemon or 
cherry sauce. 

Miss Pearle S. Moffitt, Lexington, N.C. 


Scotch Short-Bread 


2 cupfuls bread-flour \ cupful light-brown sugar 
I cupful butter Few grains mace 

Work all together with a spoon, fork, or the finger- 
tips, until thoroughly blended. Line a shallow, 
round, or square pan with paper and pat in the short- 
bread about an inch thick. Bake in a moderate 
oven till delicately brown, about thirty minutes, 
and when half cool, mark in squares. 
Mrs. J. D. Adshead, 6 Arlington Flats, Fargo, N. D. 
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Idlewild Maple Cake 


tcupful crushed maple- Few grains salt 
sugar 1 cupful sour cream 
I egg 2 cu -flour 


I teaspoonful soda 


If the maple-sugar is hard, crush till of the con- 
sistency of brown sugar, or if very dry, let it stand 
an hour or two in the cream until dissolved. Add 
the egg to the sugar, and stir thoroughly. Turn in 
the cream, and then beat in the flour, sifted with the 
soda. Bake in square layer-cake pans. A half-cup- 
ful of walnut-meats is a delicious addition. Put 
together with maple frosting. 

Mrs. K. W. Davidge, The Woodward, Wash., D. C. 


Maple Frosting 


1 cupful crushed maple- I egg-white 
sugar \{ cupful hot water 


Cook sugar and water together until it spins a 
thread; pour this over the beaten white of an egg, 
stirring constantly; return to double boiler and 
cook till it becomes slightly dry around the edges. 
It should be stirred occasionally. Then remove 
from water and beat till thick. 

Mrs. K. W. Davidge, The Woodward, Wash., D. C. 


Muscovites 


(Second mixture) 
% cupful sugar 
4% cupful butter 


I egg 
\{ cupful milk 
% cupful pastry-flour 
14 teaspoonful soda 

Combine the ingredients of the first mixture and 
set over hot water to cook through, stirring occa- 
sionally. Makea cake-batter of the second set of in- 
gredients, combine the two mixtures, beat well, and 
bake in small cup cake-pans. Cover the tops with 
the whites of three eggs, three-fourths cupful granu- 
lated sugar, three tablespoonfuls grated chocolate, 
and a teaspoonful of vanilla, all beaten together. 
Frost with muscovite icing, and just before serving, 
decorate the center of each cake with a spoonful of 
whipped cream and a maraschino cherry with two 
little leaves cut from citron or angelica. 

Mrs. H. Leslie Uptcu, N. Reading, Mass. 


Muscovite Icing 


t cupful granulated sugar I egg-white 
\ cupful hot water I square chocolate, melted 
\% teaspoonful vanilla 

Make a sirup of the sugar and water, boiling until 
it threads. Pour this gradually over the beaten egg- 
white, add the chocolate and vanilla, beat vigor- 
ously, and spread as soon as it commences to thicken. 
If it becomes too stiff, thin with a little cream or rich 
milk. Mrs. H. Leslie Upton, N. Reading, Mass. 


(First mixture) 
2 squares chocolate 
¥% cupful sugar 
\% cupful milk 
i teaspoonful vanilla 
I egg-yolk 


Ginger-Snaps 


teaspoonful cinnamon 


I cupful sugar 
teaspoonful cloves 


% cupful shortening 
3% cupful cold, strong tea I cupfu! molasses 
I teaspoonful ginger 2 teaspoonful soda 
our to roll thin, 5 to 6 cupfuls 

Cream together sugar and shortening; add spices, 
tea, and the molasses brought to a boil, the soda 
then being dissolved in it. Beat in flour to make a 
very stiff dough, cover, and let stand for an hour, 
or even overnight, so that the flour may swell and 
less be used. Too much flour makes tough ginger- 
snaps. Roll thin, and bake about eight minutes in 
a moderate oven. 
Mrs. A. H. Coar, 106 Monotuch St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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will reduce the temperature sufficiently to 
carry on the process slowly. In boiling 
(a misleading term), fish should be started 
in water just at boiling-point; for, as the 
protein of fish is soluble in cold or merely 
warm water, it will otherwise be lost. If 
it be wrapped in a cloth and the complete 
cooking carried on at simmering-point 
(as with the boiled eggs), the fish will pre- 
sent a “jellied” appearance, be very tender, 
and will remain whole. If boiled rapidly, 
it is not only “cooked to pieces,” but the 
breaking open causes the loss of both flavor 
and part of the protein. In boiling, the 
fish should be subjected to high heat only 
long enough to seal the outside. The 
same rule applies also to planking. In no 
case should the process be hurried. 

Meats may be cooked in various ways, 
boiling, broiling, stewing, pot-roasting, braiz- 
ing, roasting, and casseroling being the most 
common. “ Boiled beef,” properly prepared, 
is one of the juiciest and miost digestible of 
meats, but, like fish, it must never be actu- 
ally boiled. Again, though different in ap- 
pearance, meats contain practically the same 
protein as eggs and fish, and if boiled, be- 
come tough and leathery. The protein 
of meats, like that of fish, is soluble in cold 
water, so they should always be plunged 
into boiling water to seal or “sear” the 
pores, in order to preserve the protein, then 
simmered gently till done. In this way the 
juices will be retained and the meat be- 
come tender and gelatinized. In prepar- 
ing a five-pound piece it will be necessary 
to increase the time of cooking about an 
hour over the old method. The fireless 
cooker is a successful medium for preparing 
tough meats, because it necessitates a slow 
process. The resulting stock will be thin 
and rather “‘flat,’’ because the flavors have 
been retained in the meat, which is of first 
importance. In stewing, on the other hand, 
the meat and liquor are of equal importance; 
so the meat is immersed in cold water and 
brought slowly to the simmering-point, in 
order to make the broth of strong flavor. In 
this way the juices are divided between the 
meat and the broth, making the stew more 
palatable. En casserole cooking is merely 
baking a stew in an earthen dish. Pot-roast- 
ing is modified boiling, the meat being first 
browned or seared all over in fat to keep in 
the juices, then added, with the vegetables 
and spices, to boiling water sufficient to cover 
it half over. It should never boil. 


The next article in this series, Carbohydrates and Fats, will appear in the August issue. 
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In broiling, or pan-broiling, meat should 
be subjected to heat sufficient to sear it 
quickly, then turned immediately to sear 
the other portions, lest the juices escape. 
As most meat for broiling is cut crosswise, 
the fibers containing the meat-fluids are left 
exposed. Unless the searing be quick and 
complete, these juices will escape, the result 
being a flat, tasteless meat. If, however, 
the searing is thorough, and the meat is 
turned frequently, the juices run back and 
forth in the fibers, which expand with the 
heat until the meat assumes a puffy ap- 
pearance. In roasting, meat is exposed to a 
very hot heat till seared all over, then fin- 
ished at a lower temperature. 

Cheese is another protein that requires 
careful cooking. It consists largely of 
casein, the protein of milk, and, like all the 
other foods in this group, is rendered indi- 
gestible by high temperatures. This is 
the reason it disagrees with many. If 
baked, it should always be set in a pan 
of hot water; if in a rarebit or cheese sauce, 
it should be cooked in a double boiler; either 
method keeps it below boiling-point. In 
case it is to be added to soup or macaroni, 
the dish should be fully prepared before 
the addition, the heat being sufficient 
to melt the cheese. If served plain, it 
should be finely shaved or cut in small 
pieces, and some bulky food should always 
accompany it. 

Dried peas, beans, and lentils should 
always be soaked several hours before 
cooking, thoroughly rinsed, and then sim- 
mered until tender. Again, it takes slow 
cooking to make the protein digestible. 
A little baking-soda, added while cooking, 
aids in softening the husks and overcoming 
the gases that frequently attend the eating 
of dried vegetables. 

Perfect digestion depends largely on 
perfect cooking. On the latter hinges the 
greatest possibility for absorption of nutri- 
ment. Food that is not digested is wasted. 
A human machine clogged with the waste 
of indigestion is inefficient. 

In searching for foods that are digestible, 
however, any tendency to “pamper” or 
“snare” the digestive organs of a normal 
person must be avoided. The whole body 
needs exercise, the stomach, liver, and in- 
testines, as well as other parts. While they 
should not be overloaded with fats and rich 
dishes, they should not be given a diet of 
eggs, milk, and “‘predigested”’ foods, or they 
will become weakened. 











Ready Traveling Conveniences 


#During a trip throughout the West, we found 
that a roll of sterilized gauze was among our most 
valued traveling requisites. This gauze is put up 
in various widths, and a roll takes up very little 
room. We cut squares of it and used them for 
wash-cloths, which could be thrown away after 
using. Then, as frequent washing, where there is so 
much alkali in the water, is bad for the complexion, 
we wiped our faces with the gauze dipped in cold 
cream. We also substituted the gauze squares for 
handkerchiefs—so as not to carry soiled things with 
us—and for napkins in eating fruit. 
A. L. J., New York. 


Flavoring from Corn-Cobs 


#Many very good cooks do not know the richness 
imparted to corn soup or succotash by boiling 
the cobs. In making succotash, scrape the corn 
from the cobs and add a little cold water ta it, 
making it as creamy as possible. Then place the 
cobs in the kettle with the beans and boil until 
time to put in the corn. The result will be a sweet- 
ness and creaminess not usually found in succotash. 
The same method may be used in preparing corn 
for soup. G. S., Ohio. 


For the Camper 


#Before going camping last summer we made a 
number of asbestos cones. In these we could place 
potatoes or apples to bake them deliciously in our 
camp-fire, and they had no smoky taste. 

M. R., Iowa. 


Panama Hat Cleaner 


Sodium perborate is a new development in safe 
bleaching agents, and by its aid any one can whiten 
an-old Panama. First, scrub the hat with soap and 
warm water and rinse well. Then, immerse for 
twenty-four hours in a bath of one part sodium 
perborate in one hundred and fifty parts water. 
Just before removing the hat, heat this bath to 
125° F. Next, immerse the Panama in a bath of 
oxalic acid and water of the same strength, for one 
minute only. Rinse thoroughly and dry in the sun. 
H. N. H., Indiana. 


The Picnic Cake 


#When putting up picnic luncheons, one is often 
annoyed to find that the cake arrives in poor shape. 
The frosting is marred in packing so bulky a 
package, which at best is awkward to handle. Try 
baking your cake in one of the 54-inch by 81-inch 
tin wafer-boxes. If the box is filled half full of cake- 
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Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City 


dough, the cake will rise nearly even with the top, 
leaving just enough room for frosting. After remov- 
ing the cake to cool, and putting it back to frost, the 
cover can then be put on, and the cake will arrive in 
perfect condition. I bake all my loaf cakes in these 
boxes, as they retain their freshness for a long time. 
A good recipe for the above sized box is the following: 
Use one cupful of sour cream, one cupful of sugar, 
one-half cupful of crushed walnut-meats, a level 
teaspoonful of soda, a level teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, a level teaspoonful of salt, spice to taste, 
one well-beaten egg, and enough flour for a stiff 
batter. The cake should be baked in a slow oven 
until it doubles in size, then the heat should be 
turned on to finish. If the cream is thick, the cake 
will be delicious. F. B., Michigan. 


Canning in the Cooker 


#Now that the canning season is again approach- 
ing, I must tell of my delicious fireless cooker 
berries. Red and black raspberries, blackberries, 
and huckleberries were the ones with which I experi- 
mented last year. I did not have my fireless cooker 
until after the strawberries were gove, but this year 
I shall include them also. After carefully cleaning 
and washing berries, place them in sterilized hot 
jars, having ready a heavy sirup made with the best 
granulated sugar; pour it over the berries boiling hot, 
let out air bubbles by running a silver knife down 
around each can, then fill to overflowing with the sirup. 
Seal at once with hot, sterilized rubbers and lids and 
put in a fireless-cooker kettle. Fill the kettle with 
boiling water just to the rubbers on the cans, put in the 
cooker, and lock the lid. Leave them in cooker for 
twelve hours, remove, and try to tighten lids more if 
possible. Then let stand until perfectly cold, rolling 
jars occasionally to mix berries with sirup. When 
cold, dip the top of each can in melted paraffin and 
set away in a dark, cool closet. I did not lose a can 
prepared in this way, and the flavor is delicious 
and more nearly that of fresh fruit than any canned 
fruit I have ever tasted. R. C., Michigan. 


Toasted Corn 


#An improvement over boiled corn is toasted 
corn. After boiling the ears six minutes so as to 
cook them partially, remove to a bread-toaster 
and place over hot coals, turning until they are 
browned evenly. The delicious flavor thus im- 
parted is well worth the extra work of preparing. 
B. L., Massachusetts. 


A Substitute Freezer 


@Last summer we made mousse in the fireless 
cooker with a great saving of labor and ice. The 
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cooker was a round one, and we used a two-quart 
tin can, filling the can about half full of the mixture 
to be frozen. When placed in the cooker, an inch 
and a half margin all around was all that was left to 
fill with ice and salt. A seven-inch cube of ice was 
quite enough, and this was crushed ‘fine, and mixed 
well with the salt. We used two parts of ice to one 
of salt, leaving it packed for three hours, and found 
the whole process so simple that we did not touch 
our régular freezer all summer. The small amount 
of ice necessary was not missed from the ice-box, 
while formerly I had had to order, an extra piece 
when freezing. Wipe the cooker-compartment with 
a plentiful coating of oil or unsalted fat before using 
for this purpose. This will prevent the salt acting 
upon the lining. R. J., Colorado. 


A Good White Ink 


#You can make notes or alterations on the blue- 
prints of your new house, or autographs or memos 
on blue-prints of your own snap-shots, with a pen 
dipped in a solution of ordinary bicarbonate of 
soda, better than with the expensive and incon- 
venient white ink. E. Q., N.Y. 


A Sure Rat-Exterminator 


#We had rid our yard of moles by using carbon 
bisulfid, and as our chicken-houses were over- 
run with rats, I thought of trying it for extermi- 
nating them. We soaked cloths with it and poked 
them into the rat-holes as far as possible, so that 
the chickens could not pull them out. The rats left 
and have never come back, although it is over two 
years since we tried it. We felt this a great victory, 
for we had tried everything else we ever heard of 
without success. Care should be taken, however, 
to keep ail fire away from the sulfid fumes, as they 
are highly inflammable. Mrs. O. R. F., Oklahoma. 


To Wash White Corduroy 


#Wash in warm, soapy water until clean, then boil 
one-half hour in soapy water. Rinse in clean water, 
changing the water three times, and rinsing again 
in cold bluing-water. Don’t wring or squeeze, but 
hang to drip dry (in open air if possible). Don’t 
iron. If a good quality soap is used and the above 
directions are strictly followed, you will invariably 
get satisfactory results. Mrs. P. M. S., New York. 


Keeping Pressed Yeast 


Living where I could not get fresh yeast daily, 
I had to plan some way to keep it, also to avoid the 
odor in the refrigerator. After some experimenting 
I found the following plan successful: an inch of 
salt in a half-pint Mason jar, a cake of yeast 
wrapped in tin-foil, a half inch of salt, another cake 
of yeast, and so on until the jar is full. The top 
layer should be an inch or more of salt. Screw on 
the cover and place in the ice-box, or in cool place. 
It will keep two weeks or more. 
E. H. C., Louisiana, 


Embroidering Handkerchiefs 


#1 find that the following is the best way to fasten 
handkerchiefs in the embroidery-hoops to work an 
initial in one corner: Take four handkerchiefs, put 
the stamped corners together, and temporarily 
sew the edges. The four corners can then be put 
in the frame and the hoops placed firmly over them, 
obviating the difficulty otherwise encountered in 
trying to bind just one corner at a time in the 
L. B., New Jersey. 


Discoveries 


Killing Two Birds with One Stone 


The next rainy day, when the children are clamor- 
ing for something to do, set them to cutting out 
the illustrations of peaches, pears, apples, and other 
fruits or vegetables from seed-catalogues. Save 
these pictures to paste on your fruit-cans. They 
can be identified in a dark closet much more readily 
than the ordinary printed labels. 
Mrs. M. C. B., District of Columbia. 


Curtains and Laziness 


Perhaps all the readers of Goop H6USEKEEPING 
are not so lazy as I am, but before I made this dis- 
covery I had long felt that pinning up the curtains 
before opening the bedroom-windows at night was 
the last straw upon my tired back. I usually 
draped them over a picture, tucked them behind a 
chair, or even let them hang in the night air. Asa 
result they soon lost their freshness and became 
stringy. Now, however, each curtain has a little 
white bone-ring (at a cent apiece) sewed in the mid- 
dle of the hem on the wrong side. On the outer 
edges of the window-frame, rather high up, are brass 
hooks, one on each side. To loop the ring over the 
hook is but the matter of a moment, and my curtains 
stay fresh for weeks despite the gales of air that 
nightly blow through my room. M. C. F., Pa. 


For Removing Tobacco Stains 


The dark-brown stains which cigarettes make on 
copper or brass ash-trays can quickly and easily be 
removed with a little denatured alcohol applied 
with a brush. BL Boe¥s 


Finger Protection 


#To prevent the finger from becoming pricked 
when hemming or embroidering, put a small piece of 
surgeon’s adhesive plaster over it. This plaster can 
easily be removed, and a roll may be kept in the 
work-basket for this purpose. This device is much 
more practical than the silver or gold finger-shields, 
Mrs. S. E. F., Ohio. 


Knobs for Corn-holders 


#A friend had tucked away among odds and ends 
a set of the knobs belonging to an old-fashioned high- 
boy which had been destroyed. The knobs were of 
fluted glass, with screws about three-quarters of an 
inch long to screw into the faces of the drawers. 
Her husband, who was a mechanic, took them to his 
shop and ground sharp points upon the screws, and 
they now make excellent holders for eating green 
corn, besides having a family history behind them. 
M. H. N., Mass, 


Traveling With Toilet Bottles 


#Not long ago I was preparing to start on a long 
journey and when I came to the packing of the 
toilet bottles it seemed necessary to take, I found 
myself in imminent danger of breaking my rule to 
“travel light.”” But the difficulty was solved in a 
way that proved so satisfactory that I want to 
pass the discovery on to other travelers. - I- pur- 
chased for one dollar a small flat physician’s medi- 
cine case containing two-, one-, and one-half-ounce 
bottles, and then filled the bottles, from my larger 
containers, with hair tonic, brandy, aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, camphor, toilet-water, medicine, 
and even kid-glove cleanser. Some of the bottles I 
removed, filling their places with tubes of cold cream, 
tooth paste, liquid court-plaster, and library paste. 
Miss M. L. P., Wash., D.C. 
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Every article described in 

these pages has been 

tested by experts in The 

Good Housekeeping In- 

stitute. One and all they 

will do what the manufac- 

turers say they willdo. Only 

in the matter of time are the 

tests lacking in completeness; 

it is manifestly impossible to 

subject an appliance of any kind ~- 
to the wear and tear of daily use 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities 


of its continuing to give 

good service are con- 

sidered, but we can not 

predict its length of use- 

fulness. Inanycasewhere 

an article approved by the 

Institute has, under fair 

usage, broken down un- 

reasonably soon, it should be 

reported to the Institute. It 

is the aim of both the Institute 

and the manufacturers who ask 

for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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Knapp Fruit and Jelly Strainer 


Another convenience for the preserving season will 
be found in this fruit-strainer. The frame support- 
ing the bag cam be quickly fastened to a wall, or it can 
be hung over the back of any square-backed kitchen- 
chair. Practically any size or shape of bag may be 
used after the one supplied with the strainer is 
discarded. Domett flannel is an excellent choice of 
material, as slight pressure with two silver knives 
may be exerted against the sides of the bag to hasten 
the straining and without causing the juice to be- 
come cloudy. An efficient bag of any desired 
capacity can be made by stitching an oblong fold 
of the flannel to form a point at one end, the ob- 
lique lines beginning about two-thirds of 
the way from the top. In this shape 
all the pressure is directly over the 
apex, and draining is accomplished 
with maximum rapidity. Made 
by The Knapp Company, Pearl 
City, Ill. Price, 50 cents. 


Bell-Ringing Transformers 


These transformers, connected 
with the regular lighting circuit in 
a house, are used instead of dry bat- 
teries for ringing the various bells, 


annunciators, and buzzers. One trans- 
former will generally be sufficient for 
every six bells. They can be used wher- 
ever alternating current is available, and 
reduce the 110 volts so that it is low enough 
for the purpose. The Westinghouse Bell-Ringing 
Transformer is made by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Price 
$4.00. When installed on the commonly used r10- 
volt, sixty-cycle, alternating current, it provides three 
circuits of eight, sixteen, and twenty-four volts 
respectively, adapted for use with both 
large and 
small bells. 
The Wayne 
Bell-Ringing Trans- 
former is made by 
the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, 
Thehousee New York. Price, 
wifeher- $2.00. It is adapted 
self can for use with any ser- 
: Bi tate vice from fourteen 
a dull 0 twenty-five cycle, 
knives or scissors @lternating current, 
withthismachine but provides but the 


one 12-volt circuit, which will operate four of the 

average low-voltage bells. Where higher voltage 

is required, two or more transformers will be nec- 

essary. 

Dimo-Grit Grinder 

This grinder intelligently used will keep all the 

household knives and scissors sharp. When sharp- 

ening a knife, hold it preferably against the side 

of the wheel, supporting it against the cast metal 

braces, which are adjustable and should be moved 

until the edge to be sharpened can be pressed full 

against the wheel. In sharpening the scissors, open 

the blades at right angles and hold one blade hor- 

izontally across the braces; this will allow the second 

blade to come in contact with the side of 

the sharpening-wheel. Use even press- 

ure and move the blades along until 

their entire length is sharpened. 

Made by the Luther Grinder Mfg. 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $1.25. 


Renelise Nipple-Turner 


This nipple-turner is made of 

white opal glass. It has a small 

stem that makes it possible to turn 

even the smallest rubber nipples used 

A fruit-juice in feeding infants, while the cleaning of 
strainer, the larger ones is made much easier. 
readily at- With one of these nipple-turners it is 
tached to a a comparatively simple matter to keep 
chair-back the nipples clean and sterile. Merely 
press the nipple, right side out, down- 

ward upon the turner until it turns inside out. 
Made by the Renelise Nipple Turner Company, 
5859 Romaine St., St. Louis, Mo. Price, 25 cents. 


Bruno Dish- 
Washer 


This dish-washer 
is a well-made 
string-mop with a 
rectangular brush 
set in one side. 
The tool is small 
enough to allow the 
mop to be used for 
washing cups and 
glasses, while any 
material that has a 
tendency to stick 
can be loosened by 
means of the brush. A convenient opal-glass nipple-turner 
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Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


Cooking-dishes are as easily washed as 
serving-dishes. It is possible to wash 
dishes rapidly with it, without a dishpan, 
arid with merely a fine stream of hot 
water from the faucet. Stack each one 
as cleaned in the drainer, and scald and 
dry as usual. Only silver and glassware 
require wiping. Made by the Bruno Co., 
Germantown, Pa. Price, 15 cents. 


Economy Fruit-Jar Lifter 


This fruit-jar lifter has an easy 
grasp- for the hand, and with its 
double joint fits around all 

makes and sizes of preserve- 

jars. It is intended for use 
especially in lifting the hot 

jars out of the. sterilizing 

water when fruit or 

vegetables are canned 

by being packed raw 

into the jars, which are 

then loosely covered, 

placed in water, and 

boiled the proper 

length of time. 

With these tongs 


This clamp se- 
curely lifts fruit- 
jars from boiling 


water 


Simplex Electric Fluting-Iron 


This fluting-iron consists of a rectangular “‘iron”’ 
with fluting-grooves. It is equipped-with a heating 
element of the durable Simplex type. When the 
cloth to be fluted is laid over the iron proper, the 
upper iron or rocker is used to furnish the required 
pressure. The iron is especially useful in the sum- 
mer months for restoring the ruffles and laces of 
laundered garments. It is not difficult to use and 
requires no special skill to produce a really finished 
piece of work. In large ‘families or where much 
fine laundering i$ done in the home, its purchase 

would give great satisfaction. Made 
by the Simplex Electric Heating Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Price, $6.00. 


Aluminum Cleaners 


Since Goop HovusEKEEPING printed 
a much-needed warning against 
the use of oxalic acid for cleaning 
aluminum-ware, numerous inquir- 
ies have been directed to the Insti- 
tute asking for something to take 

its place. There are three accred- 

ited cleaners of aluminum. The 
simplest and cheapest cleaner is 

. steel wool. This is supplied in 


the possibilities of scalding the hand 
or letting a jar fall are greatly 
lessened. Made by the Kerr Glass 
Mfg.'Co., Hearst Building, Chicago, 
Ill. Price, 25 cents. 


A durable electric 
fluting-iron for the 
home-laundry 


Steel W 


City. 


convenient packages at ten 
cents each by the American 
ool Mfg. Co., 451 Greenwich Street, New York 
No. ‘‘o” is the size best adapted for kitchen 


Enterprise Meat-Juice Extractor, No. 21 


This extractor is especially useful where beef- 
juice must be obtained for invalids or small children. 
To use it, cut the meat into strips one inch wide and 
the same in thickness. A piece from the round 
or the neck will yield the most juice. 
Sprinkle a half-teaspoonful of salt over 
each pound of beef and place in a covered 
preserve-jar. Boil a_ sauce- 
pan of water, remove it from 
the fire, and set in it the jar 
containing the meat. Let the jar stand 
in the hot water for twenty minutes, 
meanwhile heating the press in very hot 
water. Then set up the press and run 
the strips of meat through it while still 
hot. If done in this way, the yield of 
clear juice will be about eight fluid-ounces 
for every pound of meat. Made by the 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $2.50. The same company makes a 
larger machine similar in general principle 
for use in making fruit-butters, jams, etc. 

t extracts the juice and ejects seeds and skins in 
one operation. The capacity of the hopper is one 
quart. The price of this fruit-, wine-, and jelly- 
press, No. 34, is $3.50. Where only a small-sized 
hopper is needed, the meat-juice extractor may be 
used for fruits. 


Moore Self-Winding Clothes-Line 


The Moore clothes-line is encased in a metal 
protector and can be left outdoors. It fastens onto 
the clothes-post by means of slots in the back and 
screw-eyes. One hundred feet of line can be rolled 
up within the case. When taking the line down, 
the reel automatically winds it up as fast as it is 
released. Made by Moore Drop Forging Company, 
Springfield, Mass. Price, $3.50. 


Either meat- or fruit- 

juice may be extracted 

with this handy 
utensil 


Much dissatisfaction with steel wool has been 
due to an improper use of it, and to 
the fact that too coarse a wool was 
used. Make a pad of the No. “o” 

wool, fastening it securely over a small, coarse 

brush; then use with any good, neutral soap 
and water. The hand of the user should be 
protected from the wool to avoid scratching. 
“Brillo” combines a neutral soap with 
pads of fine steel wool, and can be obtained 
in package form for 25 cents. It is made by 
Brillo Mfg. Co., 27 East 22d Street, New 
York City. Thesix pads are in a conven- 
ient form to use and have no sharp edges 
to scratch the hands or the utensils. 
Orona and O. M. C. Alumishine combine 
the cleaner for the inside of utensils and the 
polishing paste that restores the burnished 
sheen to the outside. The cleaner is made of 
pumice- 
stone and 
oils, and 
proved 
efficient 

in removing stains 

and discol- 

orations. 

The Alumi- 

shine was 

equally effective in 

restoring the finish 

to a_ coffee-big- 

gin that had been 

boiled in soda- 

water until dull in 

appearance and 

gray in color. Made by 

the Orona Mfg. Co., Bos- 

ton, Mass. Price for the 

combination, 25 cents. i 


use. 


A device that both 
winds the clothes-line 
up automatically and 
protects it from rain 


Institute Bulletins, “Efficiency Kitchens” and “Cooking Utensils,” may be had at 15 cents a copy, postpaid, 








